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DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 


In 1869, on a beautiful after- 
noon in May, that month of months 
in Paris, when the gay world dons 
new garments, in sympathy with 
the new foliage of spring, and 
strives to vie with awakening 
nature in richness of colour, of 
taste, and of grace, I was return- 
ing from a delightful ride in the 
Avenue des Acacias in the Bois 
de Boulogne, all my thoughts per- 
fumed, as it were, by the fresh 
inhalations of the acacia bloom, and 
purified by the delicious and spark- 
ling air which gives to Parisians 
their peculiarly bright character- 
istics. Lifted by the power of 
self-asserting spring into a healthier 
atmosphere of lofty projects, chari- 
table intentions, and noble resevlves, 
I suddenly bethought myself of a 
modest paté aux huttres and a 
glass of madeira at Guerre’s, the 
fashionable confectioner at the 
corner of the Rue de Rivoli and 
the Rue Castiglione. 

It is extremely annoying to find 
how quickly material wants assert 


their superior power over our men- 
tal aspirations—and indeed it is 
not a little humiliating to discover 
that it is so, though it may be 
some consolation to know that the 
greatest men, like the most insigni- 
ficant, have been no exceptiuns to 
this rule. 

As soon as the idea of a glass of 
wine had entered my head, away. 
went noble conceptions, pious pro- 
jects, and that tender communion 
with verdant nature which had so 
enthralled and delighted me, and 
my sole preoccupation was to dis- 
mount and proceed to the con- 
fectioner’s. 

During the great days of the 
last years of the Empire, Guerre 
was more than an excellent 
isster : it was a fashionable place 
of rendezvous, where people of all 
kinds invariably met by accident— 
where any one whom anybody 
else was particularly anxious to 
see would be sure to walk in by 
the merest chance, and where plea- 
sure-parties for the morrow were 
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planned on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

Great ladies stopped there to 
eat une petite tarte aux fraises until 
by incredible good luck their - latest 
admirers walked in on the chance 
of meeting with an acquaintance. 

Young girls fresh from some 
music or dancing cours would 
appear, followed by their gover- 
nesses, and after relishing an ice 
go away, their minds filled with 
the accurate though hasty study of 
the toilets they had seen. 

Serious’ matters even may have 
been discussed and momentous 
fesolutions affecting a lifetime 
taken in that gay and brilliant 
shop ; but for the most part all that 
took place there had but the petty 
incidents of existence for their 
object, and few of those who met 
by appointment or by chance ever 
thought of the possible conse- 
quences that might follow a mild 
flirtation, a word said in fun, or a 
secret too lightly revealed. 

The shop was full when on this 
‘particular afternoon I entered it; 
and though I felt certain I would 
mot be long there without finding 
an acquaintance, nay, even culling 

‘some invitation likely to prove 
‘enticing and agreeable, I had no 
other thought than that which 
animated the sage Ulysses when 
‘rescued from the waves on the 
‘hospitable shores of Ithaca, and 
requested to narrate his adven- 
tures: he expressed a longing for 
a biscuit and a glass of wine. 

Mademoiselle Célestine, or Made- 
‘moiselle anybody else, having given 
me what I required, I presently 
noticed the entrance from the Rue 


_ Castiglione of a lovely girl about 


seventeen years of age, dressed to 
perfection, and accompanied by 
her governess, a meek sort of per- 
son, with eyes modestly cast down. 

As she threaded her way to the 
counter with an ‘‘ Ah, pardon mad- 


ame’’ here, and ‘‘ Merci ”’ there, 
as people made way for her, I 
thought I had never beheld so 
graceful a figure, nor so enchant- 
ing a person. When, however, she 
had given the orders she wished, 
and looked round apparently to 
discover ,where she could relish her 
ice in peace, and presented to my 
enraptured gaze the full beauty of 
her face, 1 fancied I had never 
beheld outside a picture of Greuze 
anything so beautiful, gentle, and 
love-inspiring. Her bright smil- 
ing eyes spoke to a character full 
of mirth and guilelessness; her 
aristocratic nose, her tiny mouth, 
and the splendour of her golden- 
brown hair, made her youth look 
as if it were encircled by a frame 
of dignity interwoven with gar- 
lands of attractive flowers. 


Altogether I thought she was — 


quite the prettiest French girl I 
had ever seen, and it cost me 
some effort to stop gazing at the 
little beauty, who had cast a glance 
in my direction in the course of 
her survey, and who, I was afraid, 
might be hurt by my indiscreet 
and sudden infatuation. 

I cannot call my newly. born 
admiration by any other name, 
for it was not merely love at first 
sight—it was something more. 

With all her loveliness, there 
was that about her which fascin- 
ated as well as attracted. I felt 
that this little girl, still under the 
charge of a governess, and there- 
fore not yet emancipated from the 
schoolroom, possessed in her a 
power of command which asserted 
itself in her look, her manner, her 
whole gait, and yet never mili- 
tated against that feminine attract- 
iveness which she already possessed 
to such an eminent degree. 

It was plain that the spring- 
time of life in a woman destined 
to be admired was blooming in 
this girl, in harmony with the 
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spring weather outside, and that 
all those precious gifts of beauty, 
grace, and gentleness, warmed by 
a generous soul within, were impa- 
tient to blossom forth and reveal 
their charm to a world she could 
not yet have known. 

Intent on these thoughts, I re- 
member wishing with all my heart 
that when her life which was evi- 
dently now rushing fast to its flood, 
had reached the point where her 
destiny would have (French fash- 
ion) to be decided for her by 
others, it might be so ordained 
above that so gentle, modest, and 
comely a creature might be re- 
served for an existence of tranquil 
happiness such as suited the angel 
form with which I considered her 
already favoured. 

Presently, and to my utter con- 
sternation, the little Venus pass- 
ing close to me, and looking not 
in the least timid or abashed, 
whispered into my ear that she 
wished to speak to me. 

‘¢ Monsieur, j’ai a vous parler; ’’ 
and as I heard the words the 
blood rushed to my cheeks, and 
even to the roots of my hair, for 
I was fairly dumfoundered. 

That a French girl, a lady, and 
evidently a high-born one, should, 
without exhibiting the slightest 
sign of bashfulness, have deliber- 
ately requested a total stranger to 
come and speak to her, was more 
than I could compass; while I felt 
within me the pedestal tottering 
upon which a minute before I had 
exalted this goddess, and all the 
time I was dreading that the idol 
might fall and be dashed to pieces. 

The vision had been so beauti- 
ful—was the reality to disperse 
it entirely ? 

The awakening, however, was 
sudden enough to justify the blush 
that suffused my countenance ; but 
while a tempest of conflicting feel- 
ings reigned within me, the light 


intoxicating perfume of violets, 
which accompanied her as a breath 
of her own personality, filled my 
senses, and the commanding tones 
of her request acted as a spell on 
my movements, so that involun- 
tarily I found myself following 
her. 

All of a sudden it occurred to 
me that after all I might be mis- 
taken—that her beckoning was 
addressed to some one else, and 
that by doing what I believed to 
be her bidding, I might wound 
the pride of this gentle and beau- 
tiful creature. 

I was even about to turn back, 
when she, as if guessing my 
thoughts, looked round, and seeing 
me, smiled so prettily that it gave 
me courage, while it effectually 
put an end to any desire to 
retreat. 

When she got to the end of the 
shop, she requested her governess 
to get her something else she had 
forgotten, and then calling me by 
my name, said in such silvery 
accents as a mouth like hers could 
alone produce— 

‘‘How kind of you to come to 
me at my request, and how silly 
you mustthink me! but I know you 
very well, though I am too young 
for you to know me, and I want 
so very much to have a serious 
talk with you. You are going to- 
night to the Duchesse de la Roche- 
montant, I know, and I am going 
too. It is my first ball, and if 
you will let me dance the cotillon 
with you, you will do me a great 
favour, because then we can have 
so much more time to speak than 
during any other dance. But I 
am so selfish,” seeing I was about 
to answer her,—‘‘I only think of 
my own pleasure, and entirely for- 
get that you may already have 
promised this dance to some one 
else; I hope not, however.” 

‘* Mademoiselle, I can assure 
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you that the prospect of a cotillon 
with you is one which I look to 
with such delight that you need 
have no scruple in the matter,’’ I 
replied. 

** How kind of you!’’ she answer- 
ed. ‘*1 was sure you would notsay 
ho;’’ and then offering me her hand 
as a queen might be-tow it to an 
hemble subject, I felt like the 
subject, as if in duty bound to kiss 
it 1everentially ; but the Zdaéssier’s 
shop was scarcely a place to ex- 
hibit my devotion, and 1 made a 
great and successful effort to resist 
the impulse. 

Her governess having by this 
time returned, she smiled once 
more, and with as pretty an incli- 
nation of her lovely head as could 
well knock into confusion the few 
remaining «lear sen es I possessed, 
my newly found divinity departed, 
leaving me hoyelessly in love with 
a mere child whose name | did not 
even krow. 

‘The idea that I could not even 
give my idol a name served the 


purpo-e of restoring somewhat my. 


scattered intellect, and I hastened 
after her to discover, if possible, 
by the arms on. her carriage, or the 
livery of her servants, or any other 
means, what great name she might 
bear, convinced as | was that no 
other than an illustrious name 
could suit her matchless beauty. 

I was in such a hurry that I 
heard several exclamaticns on my 
way to the street entrance, accom- 
panying the up-etting of one or 
two ice-cups, and probably half-a- 
dozen cakes, as 1 dashed rather 
than walked to the door. 

* Ah, le maladroit! quel homme 
affairé! mon Dieu, qu’est ce qu’il 
lui prend!’’ in variously high- 
pitched tones, followed me unheed- 
ed to the exit, where I arrived in 
time to hear Macdemoiselle—what 
the deuce was her name?—call 
out to her coachman to drive to la 


Comtesse de Chantalis—a lady I 
well knew,—and wonder once more 
at the extraordinary ap/omd of this 
young girl, scarcely out of her 
teens, who, by dexterously throw- 
ing out this address, as it were, to 
me, seemed to guess what was up- 
permost in my thoughts, and to 
give me the means of realising my 
wishes. 

More stupidly smitten than ever, 
I recalled to mind the momentary 
fear I had entertained that the 
reality would, after all, oblige me 
to dethrone my first fancy ; and I 
now blamed myself for having even 
so far done her wrong as to sup- 
pose that a whisper in the ear of a 
man she did not know was even 
unusual. 

Of course, I reasoned, what she 
had done was quite natural, while 
her subsequent explanation showed 
that she was equally in the right. 
She knew me, if I did not know her; 
and was it not right of her, know- 
ing me and what she wanted to see 
me about, to tell me that she wished 
to speak to me? Not knowing 
her, nor the motives which im- 
pelled her, I might have been jus- 
tified in my surprise; but such sur- 
prise did not say much in favour 
of my knowledge of character, for 
it clearly proved I could not dis- 
criminate between honest blue eyes 
and other eyes—that is, between a 
straightforward purpose and a cun- 
ning one; and the result of this 
cogitation was, that I considered 
myself wholly unworthy of being 
made the confidant of this dear 
little girl, though resolved that no- 
thing in the world would prevent 
my being that confidant, if pos- 
sible. 

‘¢ Quatre francs, Monsieur,’’ said 
a voice at my side. 

What? ‘*Nous avons vingt 
sous de patés et dix de madére: 
trente sous; plus deux francs cin- 
quante de brisage: somme, quatre 
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francs.”’ I wasspeechless ; but see- 
ing the imperturbable countenance 
of the serving-girl, whose sole busi- 
ness in life was to collect seus and 
distribute cakes, it was evident 
that argument would have been 
of no use; and after all, if the re- 
freshments did come to four francs, 
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was not my love—oh dear, how I 
wished I knew her name !—worth 
the extravagant expenditure ? 

I paid like a man and lett the 
shop, directing my steps I knew 
not where, but, of course, in 
the direction of la Comtesse de 
Chantalis. 


Il. 


In due time I reached the Hotel 
Chantalis, in the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, and as I approached the 
house, an elegant victoria, driven 
by two splendid small bay horses, 
dashed under the porch to deposit 
upon the marble landing a fashion- 
ably dressed and handsome woman, 
who was no other than my friend 
the Countess herself. 

Seeing me coming in at the 
porch, just as the concierge was 
about to close its doors, she waved 
her glove and beckoned me to her. 

‘¢ You have come in the nick of 
time,’’ she said, ‘for I was just 
about to give orders that no one 
should be let in. Iam dead tired ; 
and as I have to dine out, and to 
go to the opera before the ball 
this evening, I want to rest an 
hour if I can.” 

‘« Then I at once retire.’ 

‘¢ No, do not do that, for I want 
to tell you I have a niece who 
makes her début this evening. and 
I shall like to hear what you think 
of her. She has only left the con- 
vent ‘‘des Oiseaux’ a year, and 
where she gets her beauty from I 
cannot tell, for her mother comes 
from the worthiest but ugliest 
stock in all France ; and as to my 
dear brother—well. Richard de 
Breteuille is not precisely a hand- 
some man.” 

I was just able here to cut in an 
artful compliment in the shape of 
an oath, that the niece must have 
inherited her aunt’s beauty. How 





this could be I did not quite make 
out, but it appeared to satiify my 
friend, who laughed and said, 
‘¢ Toujours galant ; quoiqu’il en soit 
elle est ravissante ma niéce; and 
you will see that Diane de Brete- 
uille does honour to her family.” 

I had gained my object. Diane 
was the name of the fairy who had 
bewitched me, and I had hence- 
forth but one wish—viz., to reach 
the hour of 11 P.m., when I could 
decently proceed in quest of Ma- 
demoiselle de Breteuille at the 
Duchess’s ball. 

‘* Don’t forget that you have to 
rest, Countess,’’ I said—*‘‘ or rather 
let me remember that you have to 
do so, and ask your leave to pay 
you my homage another time.”’ 

‘* Well, yes, let me see—to- 
morrow. No, to-morrow is all 
filled up, but come the day after 
—it is my day.” 

‘* Your day is like a reception at 
the Tuileries—one sees everybody 
but the hostess.” 

‘*You do not care to dine en 
famille, with Raymond and my- 
self pour tout potage ?”’ 

‘* Nothing | should like better.” 

‘* Well, then, come to-morrow, 
and maybe I can meanwhile in- 
duce my brother Richard and his 
wife and daughter to come too.” 

‘*That would be charming,” I 
exclaimed, with a vivacity of ex- 
eae and such a gleam of de- 
ight in my eyes, that the Comtesse 
stared at me with a puzzled look, 
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which I was not slow to dismiss, 
lest my indiscreet joy might mar 
the prospect of bliss she had just 
held before me. 

‘*You are astonished at my 
enchantment,”’ I said; ‘‘ but you 
would not be if you knew how 
gracious I think it of you to allow 
a poor forlorn stranger.in this big 
Paris to be admitted in the bosom 
of your family. The French are 
so exclusive in this respect, that I 
take it asa great compliment when- 
ever they do me such an honour as 
you have just bestowed.” 

Accustomed as polite French- 
womeu are to well-turned phrases, 
still this little speech was not 
enough to explain the burst of 
radiancy which illumined my coun- 
tenance a moment before ; and the 
Countess must have thought so, as 
giving me her hand, she said with 
a knowing smile, ‘‘ Au revoir ; vous 
me direz un jour le secret de cette 
subite animation.”’ 

We parted, and a burning heat 
consumed my cheeks and ears, such 
as one often feels after a silly act 
or a foolish speech ; but there was 
no help for it, and no doubt the 
evening’s proceedings would set 
matters right; while I thought, 
with some comfort to myself, I 
had preserved intact the secret 
of my meeting with the Countess’s 
niece. 

Evening came at last, and as 
the French proverb has it, ‘* Tout 
vient 4 point a qui sait attendre,”’ 
though, in my experience, I have 
often found that, however patiently 
anything has been expected, its 
arrival, when accomplished, is gen- 
erally found to have been solely 
delayed by the patience of the 
expectation. 

Help good fortune by every 
effort is rather the guiding motto 
I most fancy, and indeed I have 
seldom found that a little earthly 
helping has not materially deter- 
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mined a providential stroke of 
luck. 

Convinced that a girl’s first ball, 
adorned as it was by a previous 
flavour of romance, was likely to 
bring the girl herself at an earlier 
hour than otherwise to the scene 
of her coming exploits, I made no 
scruple of being unfashionable, and 
arriving, if not exactly in time to 
light the candles, at least very 
soon after they were lit. 

Early as I did arrive, however, 
it was not before a crowd of people 
had already congregated in the 
magnificent sa/ons of the Duchesse’s 
hotel in the Rue de Grenelle, and 
as I made my way through lines of 
liveried servants, and up the gor- 
geous staircase, with its Gobelin 
tapestry and Baccarat crystal chan- 
deliers, every one I met seemed to 
have conspired with one another to 
ask me the same question—‘‘ Avez- 
vous vu la nouvelle débutante ?’’ 

Why should they ask me the 
question, was what I wondered at, 
feeling a kind of guilty apprehen- 
sion that my acquaintance with 
her, made as it had been in so 
curious a manner, had _ probably 
been noticed, and consequently 
reported. 

I carefully hid all knowledge, 
however, behind such searching 
remarks as—‘‘ On I’a dit fort jolie ; 
jen entends beaucoup de bien; 
elle doit étre charmante ; sa tante 
m’en a parlé.”’ 

As no one answered these plati- 
tudes by some hint that I ought to 
know better than most, I was 
satisfied that all was as it should 
be, and I hurried on. 

Presently the drawing-room was 
reached, and having made my bow 
to the Duchesse, I discovered a knot 
of young mem discussing together, 
who, on seeing me, made signs 
that 1 should quickly join them. 

When I reached the group— 
which was not easy, as the crowd 
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in this particular room was un- 
comfortably great—they began a 
series of gesticulations, and from 


each came pouring the most fer- 


vent encomiums about anew beauty 
who had just a moment before 

d with her mother into the 
ball-room, and particulars of whom 
they wanted to know from all their 
acquaintances. 

As I happened to be stanchly 
devoted to dancing, I of course 
knew as well who were the best 
dancers among the girls out, as I 
did among the married women, 
which is perhaps the reason why 
I was so eagerly appealed to. 

‘¢Je viens d’avoir une vision, cher 
ami,’’ said le Vicomte de Moncal- 
pin, a young man of large expecta- 
tions and little brains. 

‘¢ Va te promener, une vision ; dis 
donc bien une réalité, Adalbert ;’’ 
and then turning to me, le Comte 
de Livelalongue mysteriously pat- 
ted me on the shoulder, and whis- 
pered ‘‘une beauté !” 

‘‘Un brin de Vénus,”’ 
cadet from St Cyr. 

‘¢Une divinité en robe de bal,”’ 
remarked a young scion of a noble 
house, then preparing for ‘‘ le Bac- 
calauréat.”’ 

‘¢La connais tu?” asked le Vi- 
comte. 

‘¢ How can I know her merely 
by such a description?’ said I— 
‘¢a vision, a reality, a morsel of 
Venus, and a ball-clad divinity. 
I ask you, how is a man to say 
whether he knows one woman 
answering to all these descriptions 
at once? Tell me her name.” 

‘¢ Mademoiselle de Breteuille— 
at least I think so,’’ said the Count 
with the long name, ‘‘ for she fol- 
lowed Madame de Breteuille.”’ 

‘‘T know it is,’’ replied the St 
Cyrien, ‘‘ for Isaw Amédée de Dur- 
nois make his bow to her, and he 
told me her name.”’ 

‘¢In that case, messieurs,’’ I 


said a 
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said, with a lofty manner, suited, 
I thought, to the subject, ‘‘I hav 
the honour of knowing her, and 
agree with you that a_lovelier: 
being has not yet graced the 
earth, at least since I have beeni 
called upon to tread it.’ 

‘¢ You must introduce us,’’ they 
all sang out at once. 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ I replied, and left 
them. 

As soon as I entered the ball- 
room, I perceived Mademoiselle: 
Diane, surrounded by a host of. 
young men anxious to be the first 
to trot out the belle of the room: 
and of the evening, and be hon- 
oured by her acceptance. 

She sat, as is usual in France, 
on a form opposite her mother’s, 
who, I perceived, was a short wity. 

rson of delicate complexion and 
well-bred features, but without a. 
trace of good looks about her. In- 
deed, without being plain, she was. 
so strikingly wanting in colour 
and attractiveness, that I could: 
not help marvelling how the bril- 
liant star opposite could in any 
way be related to her, and where. 
she had inherited that wonderful 
lustre which illuminated her coun-: 
tenance. 

The novelty to her of the enter- 
tainment, the pleasure she seemed 
to experience, the anticipation of. 
a triumphant evening, and the 
promise of it already made certain: 
by the number of asprants to the: 
honour of her partnership in the 
dance, all served to heighten her. 
colour, give brilliancy to her eyes, 
and life to those inward emotions. 
of pure enjoyment which it is the 
privilege of girlhood to exhibit with 
peculiar freshness. 

She was so simply and so 
prettily dressed, besides—all white, 
and flowers in her hair; but the 
dress was the work of the best. 
maker, and the flowers were nat-; 
ural. 
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She wore no jewelry, but a 
single row of pearls round her 
lovely neck; and so beautiful did 
she look, that for a few minutes I 
stood riveted at the entrance, quite 
lost in admiration. 

A friend passing by me, and 
noticing my enraptured gaze, called 
out, **Ah, l’heureux coquin! sa- 
vourant son cotillon.”’ 

‘«Comment, tu sais? ”’ 

**Parbleu!*’ replied he, * elle 
nous promet tout excepté ce cotil- 
lon que tous nous lui demandons.”’ 

** What then makes you suppose 
that I am to have that pleasure? ”’ 

** Allons!’’ said he, ‘‘ ne fais pas 
le moine c’est une affaire arrangée ; 
j'ai vu ton nom sur son éventail.” 

** Then,” I replied, ** it is time I 
clench this matter,’’ and I went 
forward to make my bow, and ask 
her whether I might be honoured 
by a dance with her, requesting at 
the same time that, after we had 
settled this point, I might be in- 
troduced to her mother. 

‘¢ All is promised,” she said, with 
a delicious smile; ‘‘ I have nothing 
for you.”’ 

**All!”? I exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard by the girl’s 
mother. 

‘« Every dance,” she replied. 

*«Even the cotillon, Made- 
moiselle ? ”’ 

«*T have not exactly promised 
that yet,’’ she answered, with a 
knowing and amused look. 

**Would it be too much to ask 
you to dance it with me?” 

**You would be tired of me be- 
fore the end.”’ 

‘* How can you suppose such a 
thing?” 

‘*But a man like you cannot 
find anything very entertaining in 
so young a girl.” 

All this was said with overflow- 
ing mirth, and I was not anxious 
to end the dialogue. 

‘*] might put it otherwise,” I 
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said. ‘*You may not care to 
dance with so 4/asé a man.” 

‘‘ Well, I'll try,’’ she replied, 
‘‘if you promise not to laugh at 
my school room manners.’’ 

‘Then in a more subdued tone 
I replied, ‘‘I have lived for this 
hour;’’ whereupon she turned to 
her mother, and with that same 
sang-froid I had so much admired 
in the afternoon, she introduced 
me as the friend of Jeanne de 
Chantalis, by which means the 
mother had no need to inquire 
how it was I had become ac- 
quainted with her daughter, and I 
was spared the explanation which 
would naturally have been asked. 

We fancy in England that 
French girls are all demure silly 
things, longing to get married so 
as to enjoy life, and incapable of 
appreciating some of their girlish 
days. Whoever knows the French 


in their intimacy will find some - 


French girls to the full as cheery, 
as pleasant, as attractive, as our 
own, though they, it must be con- 
fessed, are sadly few in numbers, 
owing to their too strict bringing 
up. On the other hand, when the 
exception is seen, the exception 
becomes in reality the event of a 
life, —enjoyed in the present, recol- 
lected with pleasure as days roll 
by, and thought of with a smile 
on the lip when their names and 
their frolics recur in after-life. 

Such an exception was Diane de 
Breteuille—an angel, who owed it 
to her training not to be wne dia- 
blesse—a girl whose will rebelled 
against constraint, and whose heart 
controlled her will—a flower in the 
bud, impatient of sunshine to blos- 
som into luxuriant beauty, and yet 
kept back by home influences suf- 
ficiently powerful to stay too hasty 
a growth. 

Impulsive though she was, and 
charming through that impulse, 
which quickened her blood and 
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ve to her face those marvellous 
lights and shades which expressed 
her thoughts even before she gave 
them word, she was still eminently 
French in this, that she warmed to 
those who showed her attention 
and love; and if I insist upon this, 
it is only because the sequel will 
prove the correctness of the state- 
ment. 

The ball-room was filling, and I 
therefore did not stay long with 
the Marquise de Breteuille, but 
went away as the first notes of a 
waltz were being struck. Diane 
was led off by an impatient Terp- 
sichorean. 

But all things come to an end, 
and towards three o’clock, the pre- 
lude to the cotillon was played, 
which summoned me to the side of 
my divinity, whom I hurried to 
two chairs previously secured in a 
corner of the ball-room as far away 


‘from ‘*la maman Breteuille’’ as I 


could, so as to enjoy my new love’s 
confidences. 

To say that I was happy when 
I felt her arm in mine, is to make 
a trite silly statement; for any 
one can guess, who has ever felt 
the mysterious warmth which the 
first contact with a loved being 
spreads throughout the frame, 
how raptured was the bliss I felt 
at that moment; but when in 
unison with this delightful electric 
sensation I peered into her deep 
blue eyes, pure as the light which 
illumined her soul, and sparkling 
with the innocent consciousness 
of an evening enjoyed without 
a drawback, it required all the 
moral courage I could command 
not to startle the lovely girl by 
an indiscreet, or at least a prema- 
ture, token of the love she had 
inspired me with, and which I 
felt burning in every fibre. I 
must have looked all I felt, for, 
woman-like, she laid herself out 
to fan the flame by the most 
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bewitching looks, the most capti- 
vating movements, and, above all, 
by the most radiantly bright 
smiles I had ever seen. : 

Her smile remains to this day 
one of those long recollections 
which never fades—it was so 
genuine, so descriptive of her 
inmost self:’’ it sparkled on her 
countenance like the rays of sun- 
shine on a rose from which the 
morning dew is just evaporating; 
and while it gave to her face 
a halo half sacred, half earthly, 
it seemed the more delightfully 
divine from its having a ‘touch 
of the mortal in it. 

As soon as we were seaied in 
our corner, she said, in a half- 
frightened tone— 

‘«I do hope you did not think 
I behaved indiscreetly this after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, Mademoiselle, as you 
ask the question, I will frankly 
tell you that I never admired 
indiscretion so much.” 

‘*Then you allow it was in- 
discreet.’’ 

‘‘I thought it was very un- 
French-like.”’ 

‘‘T am so glad you say so. A 
Frenchman would never have al- 
lowed I did wrong.” 

‘¢QOh, but please remember, I 
loved you for doing what you 
did.” 

‘Do not love, but pity me for 
being compelled to do a wrong 
thing.” 

‘* Mademoiselle Diane,” I pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘‘ you must 
excuse my English blunt ways. 
I did not think anything you 
did wrong; I only was so sur- 
prised to find myself the fortu- 
nate recipient of so much con- 
fidence.” 

Then just as a fleeting cloud 
darkens without extinguishing the 
light of the sun on a bright but 
windy day, a shade of melancholy 
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passed over the eyes of Diane de 
Breteuille, and she said— 

‘*T do so want a friend in whom 
I can confide. Young as I am 
and inexperienced, I know full 
well that such a friend is out 
of the question within my own 
family, within my circle of girl 
friends; and yet, God knows, I 
want help, strength, and moral 
courage to do what is right, and 
yet to avoid giving pain.”’ 

‘¢ Good heavens!”’ I exclaimed, 
guessing at the meaning of these 
words; ‘‘you are surely not al- 
ready engaged to be married ?”’ 

‘*No, but the husband is 
selected.” 

‘And is he here?”’ 

‘« There he is,’’—pointing to a 
handsome but somewhat sullen 
man of two-and-forty, who was 
opposite, and who constantly threw 
glances in our direction, which 
either foreboded evil to myself, 
or maybe, which was ten times 
worse, to the little jewel I now 
conceived to be under my special 
protection. 

‘Do you know him?” 

‘I met him at Ste. Clothilde 
yesterday morning as I came out 
of Mass. He stopped to speak to 
my parents, was introduced to me, 
and I was afterwards asked how I 
found him.”’ 

‘¢ What did you say ?”’ 

**What could I say, except that 
he was amiable and good-looking ?”’ 

‘* What did your parents reply ?”’ 

‘«That he was a ‘ parfait gentil- 
homme,’ that he had ‘soixante 
mille livres de rente,’ and ‘que 
lon pourait faire pire que de 
l’épouser.’ ”’ 


I was beside myself. ‘‘ What!” 


cried I; ‘* are you to be sold for 
60,000 francs a-year?’”’ 

‘¢It is not so bad as that,’’ she 
replied, with that captivating smile 
which had led me already on to 
the borders of insanity, ‘‘ for you 


must remember that I am not a 
slave; but though there is an ad- 
vantage in that, there is something 
worse in giving pain to one’s 
parents, especially when they are 
so good as mine, and so evidently 
bent on this union.”’ 

‘*You shall not marry any one 
against your wish!”’ I vehemently 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ and do look upon me 
as your guardian for life.’’ 

‘*Pas si vite!’’ quickly replied 
Diane. ‘‘I hope I will not require 
a guardian all my life.’ 

‘* Protector,’’ I hastened to sug- 
gest. 

‘*Do you think I shall want 
one?” 

‘¢ Who knows ?”’ 

Here we were interrupted by a 
polite request from the leader of 
the cotillon to get up and perform 
the figure he had then begun. 

On our return Diane said— 


‘*The Count de Maupert—the . 


friend of my parents, you know— 
contrived to dance with me during 
this figure of the cotillon, and told 
me he wished he were you.”’ 

‘¢ What did you answer ?”’ 

‘“*That I thought, on the con- 
trary, it might be you wished you 
were him.”’ 

This was a most artful little 
bit of fun, for it put me in a hole. 
Had I reproached her, she would 
have had every reason to think I 
did not wish to stand in the re- 
lation to .her which her parents 
wanted this man to be placed in; 
while, if I approved her reply, she 
could with equal justice have 
laughed at me for wishing I 
were not sitting by her side. 

I therefore gave no answer; 
then, with a bright twinkle in her 
eyes, she looked at me and said— 
** You see, you cannot answer.” 

‘«QOh yes, I can; but as you can 
guess it quite as correctly, and 
better than I can express it, I will 
not commit myself.”’ 
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‘Then you do not regret too 
much being so long with me?”’ 

‘‘T would willingly sit’ by your 
side for a lifetime, and I know I 
would never weary,’’ I cried, with a 
voice full of passionate expression, 
which made my little partner stare. 

‘¢ How nice it must be,” she 
said, ‘‘to be an English girl!’ 

At that moment 1 thought 
nothing could be more charming 
than to be a French one. 

‘¢Why?’”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Because the freedom which is 
allowed their thoughts embellishes 
their lives.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, it does; and nothing 
heightens beauty so much as the 
free display of those thoughts on 
the face of a pretty girl.”’ 

‘¢] mean,” she went on, as if not 
noticing my last remark, ‘‘ that 
being given, of course, the same 
society and the same rules of 
polite society as guides throughout 
the world, it is a great and won- 
derful advantage to any girl to be 
able to enjoy her thoughts, her 
sentiments, her wishes, her dreams, 
even at the outset of existence, 
without bringing to them the yoke 
of a parental will, going of neces- 
sity against all these from motives 
of policy, and thus creating at the 
outset a conflict between nature 
and filial duty.” 

‘¢But, Mademoiselle,’’ I asked, 
fearful lest these words might in- 
dicate that her objection to the 
Count de Maupert was on account 
of an attachment already formed 
for some one else, ‘‘ you surely 
have not experienced such a 
conflict ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly not,’ said Diane; 
‘«but I know it is coming. I see 
it looming with fearful distinct- 
ness in the near future, and I do 
not feel the strength to fight 


against it by myself.”’ 
‘¢ Poor little thing !’’ I said half 
aloud. 
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‘*You see how right I was,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘to say that you 
ought rather to pity than to love 
me, for having done so un-French- 
like a thing as to ask you to 
help me in my hour of weak- 
ness !”’ 

‘¢T will help you,”’ I said, ‘* with 
all my power.”’ 

‘¢] asked you rather than any 
one else, because you are such a 
friend of my aunt Chantalis, that 
you may perhaps have influence 
in that quarter—and from that 
quarter alone some hope may 
come that this marriage will be 
postponed.”’ 

‘¢ But,” said I, ‘*do you mean to 
say that no one else may dare to 
aspire to your hand ?”’ 

‘¢T fancy my parents have set- 
tled matters with the Count, and 
are in honour bound not to enter- 
tain any other offer.’’ 

‘¢ Then it is settled ?”’ 

‘*Not exactly settled; but to- 
morrow he is to see my father, 
and I know what that means: it 
will be followed by a call to me to 
receive his formal proposal.’’ 

‘¢ What shall you do then ?’”’ 

‘¢ What do you advise ?”’ 

‘*Do you like him ?”’ 

‘¢ T only saw him once.”’ 

‘¢ But there is such a thing as 
love at first sight.”’ 

‘¢ Not in this case.”’ 

‘*Do you think you wiil like 
him?” 

‘<T daresay, in time.” 

‘¢But enough to give him, on 
the strength of this expectation, 
the love of a life at your first in- 
terview ?”’ 

** No.” 

‘¢ Then tell him honestly that you 
will try to like him, as your parents 
at present wish that you should; 
but let him understand that in your 
mind love begets love and works 
for love, and that you intend not 
to marry unless you do love him 
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and he loves you, relying on his 
honour not to force you ; and mean- 
while I shall do all I can for you ; 
for Mademoiselle Diane,’’ I added, 
**if the Comte de Maupert likes 
you, I know one man who adores 
ou.”” 

She hung her lovely head, and 
a deep crimson blush spread over 
her pretty cheeks; then suddenly 
looking up with that smile in her 
eyes which I never tire to recall, 
she pinned to my coat a little blue 
favour which had been given to 
her for distribution, as is the rule 
in cotillons, and in a very low 
whisper she said, ‘‘ Wear it for 
your poor little friend’s sake.” 

‘*« Faveur inespérée,’’ I said. 

‘* Bleu d’alliance,”’ she replied. 
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‘¢ Gage d’amour,”’ I added. 

‘«Si le bleu reste serein,”’ shé 
remarked. 

And at that moment her mother 
made her a sign that she had had 
enough, and was anxious to de- 
part, when, snatching a bouquet 
from the basket of flowers that 
was going round, I gave it to her 
before the Comte de Maupert had 
a chance of presenting his; and 
leaving him to escort the mother 
to her carriage, I followed with 
Diane, who told me she had never 
enjoyed herself more, and felt 
strong against sixty Mauperts, 
and sixty times sixty thousand 
“¢ livres.”’ 

When she left IT left: the attrac- 
tion gone, what use to remain? 


Ill, 


Just as the day previously to 
the ball my time had been entire- 
ly spent in expectation of the even- 
ing’s entertainment which was to 
bring me in contact with Diane, 
and hear from her sweet lips the 
secret she was so anxious to con- 
fide, so the day following the ball 
was lived through apparently with 
no other object than the dinner at 
the Countess de Chantalis, where 
I had been promised the presence 
of the girl that now filled all my 
thoughts, to the absolute exclusion 
of everything else. 

It was monstrous, I reflected, 
that a system of policy such as she 
had so simply, and yet so ade- 
quately described, should provoke 
such natural conflicts between the 
instincts of nature, which we can- 
not command, and the command- 
ments of the Almighty, which we 
cannot with impunity set aside. 

I cared not to reasonas to the ad- 
vantages accruing for life from an 
alliance based on worldly considera- 
tions of birth, wealth, and position. 





It struck me that just as the birds 
of the air mate with those of their 
own choice, so might we poor mor- 
tals indulge in the heyday of our 
lives in that solitary blessing which 
is common to all—viz., the selection 
of her or of him with whom we 
wish to spend our lives. It could 
not be for youth a duty to weigh the 
pounds, shillings, and pence that 
went to make a so-called happy 
marriage. Such reckonings in the 
young can only be proofs of a self- 
ish nature, anxious for increased 
means to satisfy personal cravings ; 
and what then could I think of a 
system which reduced matrimony 
to a barter of selfish indulgences? 
A horse for a dress, a cellar for 
a carriage, power to gamble for 
liberty of action, the means to 
swagger for the privilege of noto- 
riety. What else could it mean? 
Sixty thousand francs a-year in 
France is a large sum, but the 
union between that sum and its 
fellow produces a princely income 
in that thrifty land. To obtain 
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this end a girl of sixteen was to be 
mated to a man of forty-two, so 
that his brougham might turn into 
a four-in-hand, with liberty to his 
wife of dressing at Laferriére’s ; his 
vin ordinaire into the choicest 
Bordeaux, with privilege to his 
wife of sporting the finest liveries 
in Paris; his 5-francs whist into 
unlimited stakes at daccarat or 
ecarté, with permission to his wife 
to flirt pour passer le temps which 
her husband had to devote to play 
at his club; lastly, the boast of 
being the patron of the demi- 
monde, while his wife, insulted, 
disgusted, and jealous withal in 
her remainder of loyalty, would 
be allowed to throw to the winds 
all semblance of modesty and 
honour, to squander the remainder 
of their joint fortunes in imitation 
of her husband’s recklessness, and 
thus earn the privilege of bringing 
about the climax prepared from 
the first day of their marriage by 
her ‘‘selected ’’ husband. : 

This, the miserable history of 
many a made-up match, was all I 
could think of, and the horror it 
inspired me with made me wholly 
unconscious that happily every 
one is not made of the same mate- 
rial; that many men—nay, most 
of those I had known, or knew, 
or heard of—were totally incapa- 
ble of any of the wrong-doings I 
attributed to them; that for all I 
knew, M. de Maupert was a par- 
agon of virtue, disinterestedness, 
and goodness combined; that I 
might be doing him in thought 
the greatest possible wrong; and 
worst of all, that, sacrilegious as 
the notion would have struck me 
had I realised it at the time, I 
was simply condemning to a life 
of fashionable misdemeanours by 
her marriage to M. de Maupert, 
the girl whom I considered to be 
the best, the dearest, the most 
spirited I had ever known. 
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But such is anger. It would 
probably not be anger if it were 
not unjust and unreasoning; and 
it must be allowed, the idea of 
Diane marrying any one at all 
was at that moment so painful, so 
irritating, and so supremely anger- 
exciting, that I cared not to pic- 
ture the world to myself in any 
but the worst colours. 

But then came the question, 
What part am I taking in this 
affair? What part have I a right 
to take in a business which, after 
all, concerned other parties, and 
in which I had only been secret- 
ly introduced by, maybe, the im- 
pulsive moral fear of a confiding 
girl? 

That, in my willingness to share 
her secret and act as her friend, 
I had suddenly discovered that 
sister soul which, according to 
Lamartine, exists for every one 
of us— 


“ Toute ame est sceur d'une 4me ”— 


and was unlikely to love her if I 
could help it, was a fact too patent 
to me to admit of a moment’s re- 
flection ; but had such a discovery 
revealed the fact that I was more 
likely to succeed with Diane de 
Breteuille than any other? That 
was the point I was anxious to 
clear up, not only because of the 
gratification it would afford to my 
all-absorbing love for her, but 
because the pondering over the 
matter would allow me to recall 
all her words, her looks, and those 
unexpressed ways, gestures, and 
tones of voice which tell more than 
language can convey. 

Her joy at seeing me; her mirth 
in the matter of conceding that co- 
tillon which: she had herself asked 
me to dance with her; her appar- 
ent delight in being with the man 
she had selected as her confidant, 
and the nervous enjoyment of 
having for the first time a man- 
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adviser not many years older than 
herself, outside of family or con- 
nections ; her honest acknowledg- 
ment that she cared for nobody 
else when I had simply but mark- 
edly asked the question; her 
pretty coquetry in trying my feel- 
ings to see whether the position 
which M. de Maupert had been 
chosen by her parents to hold in 
relation to her would be agreeable 
to me; her appeal to me to delay 
at least the fate which hung over 
her; and lastly, her blush in giv- 
ing me the only token it was in 
her power to bestow, and her ac- 
quiescence in my statement that 
it was a love-token, provided its 
azure colour preserved its serene 
tint,—all seemed to me to answer 
with a loud yea, the question I 
asked more loudly, does she return 
the love I have sworn to her? 

It was of no use heeding the 
admonitions of prudence and wis- 
dom, when the mind was so 
full of one subject; and there was 
so much proof that the mental 
conclusions I had arrived at were 
in logical harmony with the crav- 
ings of my heart, that I stifled all 
doubt whenever it strove to come 
uppermost. 

I looked at the little favour, and 
embraced it with the fervour of a 
knight about to risk his neck for 
the lady of his love. 

At that moment the servant 
brought me a note, addressed ni 
a beautiful hand to ‘‘ Monsieur 
Henry Vere, Esq.”’ 

It is very odd that the French 
cannot learn how to address Eng- 
lish people properly, and will insist 
upon thrusting in their Monsieurs 
at all times and into every corner. 
I remember being anhoyed at this 
little mistake, though why, is more 
than I can explain. 

I opened the note, however, 
which gave forth that delicious 
violet scent I associated so much 








with Diane, and was about to im- 
press my lips on the writing, in my 
conviction that it came from her, 
when I saw the servant waiting, 
apparently for a reply. 

‘¢Why do you wait?” I asked, 
, ** Because, sir, the person who 
brought this note is anxious to 
know whether you can see her.” 

‘‘Very well, then, wait outside, 
and I will call you.” 

When he had left the room I 
read as follows :— 


‘¢ MONSIEuR,’’— 

(She might have called me ‘‘Cher 
monsieur,’’ I thought ; but this did 
not trouble me much, for knowing 
French ways, I reflected I would 
have been rather shocked than 
otherwise had she addressed me 
differently. ) 

‘“‘As I feared, my father saw 
the Count de Maupert this morn- 
ing, settled matters with him, 
and without even asking me any 
question, simply congratulated me 
on having found favour with so 
honourable and worthy a gentle- 
man. I was called to the draw- 
ing-room by my mother, where the 
Count, in a very polite manner, 
informed me of his delight at being 
permitted by my parents to pay 
his addresses to me—and taking 
my consent for granted, never con- 
descended to ask me whether I 
shared my parents’ wishes. 

‘*T owe it to your generosity to 
inform you of this, although you 
may blame me a second time for 
acting unlike a French girl; but 
I will not have you reproach me 
again for doing that which is 
wrong, and I therefore ask you 
to see my governess who takes 
this letter to you, but who is not 
aware that our friendship—for I 
cannot call it acquaintance, that 
being too cold a word to use under 
the circumstances—dates only from 
yesterday. 
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«¢ You may speak to her freely, 
for I believe her to be devoted to 
‘¢ DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 


«¢ P.S,—Look at the favour, and 
tell Mademoiselle Garoux whether 
it is not faded. The azure of my 
sky is, alas! very cloudy. Pity 
me.”’ 


Here was a blow, and how to 
parry it without mixing myself up 
in the intimate affairs of an hon- 
ourable French family, who prob- 
ably knew what they were about 


* in the interest of their daughter’s 


happiness, and bringing upon my- 
self a load of responsibility I nei- 
ther had the right nor a legitimate 
excuse to bear, I could not tell. 
At any rate, I would see the gov- 
erness and find out how the ground 
lay. 

‘ told the servant accordingly 
to show her in, and reflected mean- 
while that I would ascertain all I 
could from her as to Diane’s senti- 
ments in my regard, something as 
to the nature of the girl herself in 
her own home, and whether I could 
enlist this governess on my side if 
requisite. ; 

At this juncture a prim little 
woman, with the tiniest specks of 
eyes imaginable, entered the room. 
Her eyes were only discernible, be- 
cause her face being small and her 
features thin and distinct, any- 
thing black would have shown on 
her palid complexion ; but had she 
been stout, I was convinced she 
would have proved a phenomenon 
of nature, and have presented a 
face without eyes. This was not 
encouraging ; for when we prepare 
for an encounter, we rely upon our 
reading what is in the opponent’s 
eye before we settle on a line of 
action. 


Mademoiselle Garoux’s eyes, 


‘however, opened out a little more 


after a while, when the novelty of 
visiting a young man’s rooms had 
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somewhat worn off, and she had 
warmed to the conversation. 

It was a trying undertaking for 
a woman in her responsible posi- 
tion, and the sense of this respon- 
sibility weighed upon her; but in 
her little prim body the French 
governess treasured a Frenchwo- 
man’s tenderness of heart for the 
girl she had under her care, and 
distasteful as anything might have 
been to her, she would have under- 
taken it for her sake. 

Withal, she preserved those ster- 
eotyped ways of a Frenchwoman 
when addressing a man, and con- 
stantly looked to what she deemed 
‘«les convenances,’’— as if, poor 
soul, any one filled as I was with 
thoughts of a lovely girl, or, in- 
deed, any one not so filled, would 
have had time and will to notice 
whether she sat upright or curt- 
seyed low, whether her dress hid 
her feet, or whether her veil was 
down. 

It so happens that I did notice 
the veil down, and this only be- 
cause I was so anxious to hear 
what she had to say, that I thought 
its removal would have been an im- 
provement ; but when I indiscreetly 
suggested its being lifted, she gave 
me so decided a look of horror, that 
I recoiled from any further attempt. 

‘« Sir,”’ she began, ‘‘ I have come 
on a painful errand, which you 
may readily believe I would never 
have undertaken had I not seen 
my poor Diane in tears, and 
known you to be a friend of the 
family.” 

I was rather confused by this 
speech, for I knew myself to be 
unacquainted with Diane’s father, 
and acquainted only with her 
mother since a few hours, while, 
at the same time, the mention of 
Diane’s tears set me into a fury 
against these unnatural and cruel 
parents ; but I had to bear Diane’s 
letter and caution in mind, and I 
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merely replied that I well under- 
stood her painful position, begging 
of her to take a chair. 

This at first the governess would 
not do, but she finally accepted 
a most uncomfortable high-backed 
old-fashioned oak chair, whereon it 
was rather amusing, in the midst of 
our mutual sorrowing reflections, 
to see her endeavour to preserve 
her ankles from the profane look 
of a man, and at the same time sit 
gracefully on a seat evidently too 
high for her. 

‘*You have read the letter she 
has sent you through me, and you 
know the cause of her grief. She 
tells me you are her friend, and 
implores you to see her aunt as 
soon as possible. She believes 
Madame la Comtesse de Chantalis 
to be omnipotent with her brother, 
and fancies that you have great 
influence with her aunt. 

‘¢] know,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that 
Monsieur le Marquis is very much 
attached to his sister, and I have 
often heard of you from Madame 
la Comtesse, but I was not aware 
until yesterday that you had ever 
met Madeinoiselle Diane.”’ 

The sly rogue! I thought. Ah! 
you want to find out, do you? but 
you shall not —that I swear. 
Whereupon I asked, as if she had 
not spoken—‘‘ And who is M. de 
Maupert ?”’ 

‘* He is a college friend of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis.”’ 

‘* Has he ever seen Mademoiselle 
Diane ?”’ 

‘* Not till a couple of days ago.’’ 

‘« How is that ?”’ 

‘*He belongs to ‘ la noblesse de 
province,’ and seldom comes to 
Paris.”’ 

‘What part of France does he 
come from ?”’ 

‘* Du Dauphiné.”’ 

‘* Has the Marquis any property 
in that department ?”’ 

‘«I believe so.’’ 
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‘¢ Then it has been arranged be- 
tween them ?” 

‘*So I fancy.”’ 

I cared not in the least for these 
details, but it served my purpose of 
putting Mademoiselle Garoux off 
the dangerous topic she wanted to 
touch on, and to place us on a con- 
versational footing. 

‘* Mademoiselle Diane tells me 
in this letter that the fears she was 
good enough to confide tome yester- 
day have been realised this morn- 
ing; and without being asked 


whether she were willing or not . 


by either her parents or M. de 
Maupert, she is at present as good 
as engaged to that gentleman.” 

‘* So I understand,”’’ said the de- 
mure governess. 

‘‘Under these circumstances, 
Mademoiselle,’’ I said, ‘‘ it seems 
to me very difficult for you and me 
to interfere with the decisicn of her 
parents.”’ 

** So I told Mademoiselle.” 

** And though difficult for you, 
it seems almost impossible for me, 
does it not ?”’ 

‘*T made the same remark to 
Mademoiselle.” 

‘* And what did she reply?” 

‘*No, no—nothing is impossible 
for M. Vere, for I am sure he takes 
too real an interest in me to mind 

*obstacles.’’ 

I looked hard at the governess, 
‘¢ Mademoiselle Garoux,’’ I said, 
‘*are these the very words used by 
Diane?” 

She looked up surprised, both at 
my calling Diane by her Christian 
name only, and at my tone of voice. 

‘* Certainly,”’ she replied, ‘‘ those 
were her words; and if Monsieur 
allows me to say so, judging by his 
last remark, I would guess Made- 
moiselle Diane to be right in her 
surmise.” 

This was artful, and I had half 
a doubt whether I should expose 
my real sentiments so soon; but 
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the doubt was soon dismissed, for 
the poor governess, sobbing aloud, 
implored of me in accents of des- 
peration to save her dear charge 
from this miserable situation, if, 
as she felt I did, I loved Diane 
enough to dw her bidding. 

I tried, however, one more pru- 
dent question, and asked Made- 
moiselle Garoux whether she had 
weighed all that her pleading on 
behalf of Diane entailed. 

‘¢ Have you measured,” I said, 
‘* the consequences of my interfer- 
ence? Have you foreseen the duties 
of honour which such interference 
would impose upon me—duties to- 
wards Mademoiselle Diane herself, 
maybe, which, God knows, I would 
fill with alacrity, but which might 
require from her a response she may 
not be altogether disposed to give ?”’ 

Mademoiselle Garoux dried her 
tears, and holding out her hand to 
me, said, ‘‘ Monsieur, vous étes un 
gentilhomme. You are quite right, 
we must think these matters over. 
I am bound to tell you that Made- 
moiselle Diane has not spoken of 
you to me in the light which corre- 
sponds to your evident attachment 
for her; and though it may be she 
returns your affection, I have no 
right to speak on that point, as I 
am wholly in the dark.” 

‘*I willsee her this evening,”’ I 
said, ‘‘at dinner at heraunt’s; and 
I will endeavour for myself to 
make her understand the feelings 
that animate me.”’ 

‘No, monsieur, do not do that ; 
our French girls cannot compre- 
hend these matters except through 
the intervention of a third party.”’ 

‘<Pardon me, mademoiselle,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘it is the love of interfer- 
ence on the part of the third party 
that prevents French girls appear- 
ing to understand what in common 
nature they comprehend quite as 
well as anybody else throughout 


the world.”’ 
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‘Diane is very self-willed,”’ 
observed Mademoiselle Garoux; 
‘< but,”’ she quickly added, ‘‘ she has 
an angel’s heart.’’ 

‘« Sol believe ; and as evidently, 
mademoiselle, you and I admire 
and love that heart, respect and 
wish: to follow that will, let’ me 
tell you that her will will be my 
law, whatever be the consequence, 
just as my heart belongs to- her, . 
whatever may be the result.”’ f 

‘*T will console the poor girl 


by those kind words,” said the 


governess. 

And I added, ‘« Come sometimes. 
and console me with a message 
from her, whether of confidence, 
or of hope, or of sorrow, or of 
expectation: it will always be a 
boon to the second being M. de. 
Maupert is making  miserable,. 
though probably without know- 
ing it.”’ 

‘¢ | think,’’ observed the gover- 
ness with a little mystery, ** that 
he suspects something, for he has 
asked to be excused from dining 
with the Countess this evening, 
and requested that Diane should 
likewise be absent.’’ 

‘¢ Impossible,’’ I said. 

‘¢ On this point however,’’ added 
Mademoiselle Garoux, ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Diane has been obdurate, ° 
and has pleaded that the events 
that have taken place are so fresh 
and so sudden that she wants a 
little diversion to her. thoughts. 
Her parents have naturaliy not 
been able to deny this request, 
and she has told me that I was 
to let you know.”’ 

‘*¢ Mademoiselle Garoux,’’ 1 an- 
swered,‘‘ may I make a friend 
of you? May I ask you to be 
my friend and to answer me 
truly ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, monsieur.”’ 

‘¢ Then will you find out for me 
whether in the struggle which is 
imposed upon me I may hope::fer 
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a return of that love which impels 
me to undertake it? I want no 
absolute promise any more than a 
conditional one. I know Diane to 
be a mere girl, on whom, before 
her time, have fallen some of 
life’s greatest difficulties. I want 
to help her through these; but 
with what a_ different feeling 
would I undertake the task were 
hope of winning her at stake, I 
leave you to guess. I simply 
adore her very name, let alone 
the person herself. Think, then, 
what love would achieve where 
friendship is ready to do so 
much.” 

The poor governess took to her 
tears again. 

‘¢ How well, monsieur, I enter 
into your feelings, and how justi- 
fied are you in entertaining them. 
If you only knew Diane as I do, 
you would worship her very tread ; 
for I, a woman, have never known 
anything so adorable. She is 
‘loyalty itself. Her sense of duty 
and justice is beyond her years; 
and her loving heart, where it 
yields, is so gentle, so feminine, 
so pure so good, that the reward 
of its bestowal is a prize noble 
men would have every right to 
pride in.”’ 

I rose a hundred per cent in 
my estimation after this, for had 
I not been selected as the chosen 
confidant of this lovely paragon of 
beauty and virtue ? 

‘*As I told you before,” the 
governess went on, ‘‘I was not 
aware that you had laid any 
claim on Mademoiselle Diane’s 
affections, and as she has told 
me nothing on the subject, I can 
give you no encouragement what- 
ever; but it is fair that you 


should know how you stand, and 
I will let you know, if I can, 
how matters are.”’ 

**I thank you with all my 
heart,”’ I said; ‘‘ though, believe 


me, friend or lover, Diane has 
an ally in me.’’ 

She was just going to leave the 
room, when remembering the post- 
script in Diane’s letter, I said to 
Mademoiselle Garoux, ‘‘ Will you 
kindly give Diane a direct mes- 
sage from me, which, though per- 
haps enigmatical to you, will, I 
think, be understood by her, as 
it only refers to a little conversa- 
tion we had last night, and say 
that the sky is always blue for me 
while I deserve her favour ?”’ 

‘*T will,” said the governess, 
and left the room, out of which 
I accompanied her. 

On my return I had scarcely 
time to reflect upon the extraor- 
dinary position which in twenty- 
four hours I had created for my- 
self, when the servant again came 
in, and in an airy way said, 
‘¢ Monsieur has many visitors this 
morning.” 

‘* Who wants to see me now ?”” 

‘*A gentleman this time,’’ he 
said, with a smile. 

‘*Give me his card.” 

‘* Here it is.”’ 

‘¢Le Comte de Maupert, Séna- 
teur,’”’ was what I read. Good 
heavens! had he met the gover- 
ness? That was my first thought. 
I do not care, was the second. 

‘¢ Ask him to come up,’’ I said. 

I was too astonished to think 
of anything, or determine on any 
action, before the door opened and 
there entered a handsome, gentle- 
manlike person, with the red rosette 
of a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour at his button-hole, and a 
very long ebony stick in his hand. 

He was plainly dressed in a 
tightly fitting frock-coat buttoned 
up to the collar, and wore a black 
neck-tie in the shape of a bow, with 
the ends showing on each side 
of the coat. 

His hair had a touch of grey, 
and a small imperial gave his face 
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a longer cut than perhaps his 
square chin would otherwise have 
allowed ; and altogether his expres- 
sion was, if not positively amiable, 
that rather of a good-natured than 
of a bad-tempered man. 

I felt rather as if I were in 
presence of some kind male rela- 
tive about to rebuke me than in 
that of a rival, and the person I 
at that moment hated more cor- 
dially than any other in the world. 

Standing at the door, hat in 
hand, he said—‘‘It is very good 
of you to receive me, monsieur, 
though I was sure you would not 
refuse me an interview, seeing that 
your intimacy with several mem- 
bers of the family of Mademoiselle 
de Breteuille has probably sug- 
gested to you already the motives 
of my visit to you this morning.” 

I made up my mind on hearing this 
to listen rather to the end than to 
make any premature remarks, and 
begged the Count to take a chair. 

When he had seated himself, 
and finding I preserved a discreet 
silence, he went on— 

‘‘I have the honour of being 
engaged to marry Mademoiselle de 
Breteuille. Happening to hear 
‘that a family dinner to which I 
was bidden, but cannot unfortu- 
nately attend this evening at that 
young lady’s aunt, is to have the 
addition of your presence, I have 
come perfectly frankly, and, as you 
see, with absolute confidence in an 
English gentleman’s honour and 
high breeding, to request a favour 
from you.” 

‘¢ But, sir,’’ I quickly remarked, 
‘this dinner was arranged before 
your engagement, which you now 
announce to me, was even thought 
of; I beg that you will bear that 
in mind.” 

‘¢T am aware of it, he replied ; 
‘<but the young lady whom I hope 
to marry 
At this word I gave a frown; 
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the Count looked at me, squared 
his chin, and repeated—‘‘ whom I 
hope to marry, does not find it in 
her power to forego the pleasure 
she anticipates of dining there, and 
as your acquaintance with our 
country may have told you, it is 
not usual for young persons who 
are affianced to go out where their 
betrothed is not one of the com- 
pany.” 

’ I remained stolidly silent. 

‘*As, of course, I could not say 
as much to Mademoiselle de Brete- 
uille, I have come, very simply 
as you see, to ask you to make the 
sacrifice which it would be wrong 
to urge on my fiancée, seeing how 
much she had set her heart on this 
outing.” 

‘¢ Monsieur le Comte,’’ I ob- 
served, ‘* your visit does me great 
honour, and I assure you I appre- 
ciate the candour of your request 
as much as I do your generosity 
in not depriving a young girl of 
so modest a recreation as a family 
dinner at her aunt’s.”’ 

I could not help this somewhat 
sarcastic thrust, for indeed I felt 
disgusted with the cunning selfish- 
ness of this old sinner, as I con- 
sidered him, wishing to deprive 
Diane of her evening’s amuseiment, 
and maybe her last chance of 
seeing me. 

‘*You mistake me,” said the 
Count; ‘‘nothing is further from 
my thoughts. I have told you 
exactly what I mean, and I mean 
every word I have said, neither 
more nor less.”’ 

‘¢ And have you considered how 
rude my behaviour would appear 
to Madame de Chantalis, who has 
purposely asked me to meet Made- 
moiselle Diane? ”’ 

‘Do you know Mademoiselle de 
Breteuille so well,’’ asked the Count, 
‘¢as to call her by her Christian 
name? Her father tells me he 
has never met you. Her mother 
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made your acquaintance last night, 
and, if I remember well, Made- 
moiselle de Breteuille made her 
entrée dans le monde yesterday 
for the first time.’’ 

This piqued me, for I certainly 
was not in the humour to stand 
lecturing, but I said nothing. 

‘*T thought, monsieur,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that 1 had come here to 
ask a favour of a gentleman and a 
friend of my francée’s relatives—no 
more. If you have another title, I 
must make my bow and retire.”’ 

I got up frantic, and looking at 
the man from top to toe as he 
stood up in response to my move- 
ment, I said— 

‘¢ You have appealed to me as an 
English gentleman and a man of 
honour. Being the latter yourself, 
you no doubt will understand me ; 
but not being an Englishman, our 
codes may slightly differ. As an 
Englishman, | distinctly refuse to 
learn from a stranger what, being 
a friend, as you justly surmise, of 
Mademoiselle de Breteuille’s rela- 
tives, I have not yet learnt regard- 
ing that young person’s position 
towards you.”’ 

He gave me an ugly look, which 
only urged me on. 

‘« Pray, believe I do not doubt 
your word in any one particular ; 
but until officially announced to 
me, I ignore your engagement 
altogether.’’ 

*« And you decline my request ?”’ 

‘I do, onthe ground which I 
have stated, and on a still higher 
ground—viz., that the little I have 
seen of the iady in question has 
been enough to prove to me that 
she is the soul of loyalty, and can 
be absolutely trusted to do nothing 
derogatory either to herself or to 
the position in which you tell me 
she is now placed as regards your- 
self.” 

‘¢ That position,’’ said the Count, 
with a faint smile, ‘* must have 
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been known to you, as I met a mo- 
ment ago a loyal messenger from a 
trusted friend.’’ 

‘*Who,’’ I continued snarlingly, 
‘would shake the foundations of 
her projected marriage to a heap 
of ruins, were her pride to be in- 
sulted by the knowledge that her 
future trustful husband had com- 
mitted the singular blunder, for a 
man of your experience, to pay me 
the visit which you will permit me 
not to return.”’ 

‘Un rival! ’’ hissed the Count. 

‘« Even there you are wrong, for 
I know nothing of Mademoiselle 
Diane’s sentiments towards me; 
and as an Englishman again, I 
would try and find that out before 
I could call myself by such an 
honourable appellation.” 

This was, 1 thought, a capital 
home-thrust ; but the Count appa- 
rently had weighed matters in the 
meanwhile, and gauged correctly 
that for the present, at least, there 
was no secret understanding be- 
tween Diane and myself—a point, 
no doubt, he had exclusively been 
anxious to ascertain; satisfied ap- 
parently with this knowledge, he 
made me a stiff bow, remarking 
that he regretted having disturbed 
me, while he quite understood that 
national differences of perception 
fully accounted for my not seeing 
matters in the light he had hoped 
I would look at them. 

He took his departure, and I 
was left to my reflections, which, 
it need not be remarked, were of a 
confused and at first not altogether 
pleasant character. ' 

The above reported conversations 
sufficiently indicate their nature, 
and I need not, therefore, dilate 
more upon them here; but their 
purport presently grew brighter, 
and bright above everything rose 
the knowledge that Diane trusted 
me, as evinced by her letter ; ‘that 
against the mischief which the 
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governess’s visit to my rooms might 
cause both Mademoiselle Garoux 
and her lovely charge, I held in 
my hands so sure a card, that I 
knew the Count would not venture 
to betray his secret; and lastly, 
that out of the Count’s visit, which 
at first looked uncommonly like 
depriving me, on _ honourable 
grounds, of the happiness of meet- 
ing Diane again, I had come out a 
free man to act as I pleased, and 
as a faithful lover who had not 
committed his mistress. Anger 
soon made way to satisfaction, 
fear to hope, on a calm review of 
all the morning’s proceedings. 

Feeling, however, that air was 
the one thing most likely to soothe 
my fevered head, I went out, only 
to return at five o’clock to another 
epistle, which gave me a Start, as 
this time it was in the hand of the 
Comtesse de Chantalis. 

«To put me off !”’ was my first 
exclamation. The brutal Count 
has done his work, I thought, and 
here, with an official notification 
of his betrothal, comes the end of 
all my hopes. I was in despair, 
and for some minutes dared not 
open the note. 

I did so, however, in the end, 
and this is what it contained. 

There was no heading, and the 
note appeared written in a hurry ; 
but then Madame de Chantalis did 
everything in a hurry, and all she 
did was characteristic. 


‘*Why could you not tell me 
yesterday the cause of your anima- 
tion? I know all. Diane has 
told me. Fortunate mortal! Be 
sides, if she had not, I would have 
known. I have eyes, and saw you 
last night; but beware! the young 
person has wings, and has jumped 
this morning, not into the arms of 
her ‘future,’ but into those of Hy- 
men. If your torch is burning at 
that altar, it may be well for you 
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and for her not to meet this even- 
ing ; but as I never betray a secret 
when I do not know it, I am quite 
content that you should come and 
divert me, since the radiant ex- 
pression of your gratitude at being 
asked to dine with me and Ray- 
mond may, unless otherwise ex- 
plained, have been after all intend- 
ed for me, and I have positively 
declined old Maupert’s desire to 
deprive me of your company. 
What have you done to that 
worthy nephew zz fosse, that he 
should wish you out of the way? 
or what is more to the point, 
where on earth have you seen 
him? Where did you meet? But 
these questions are too numerous 
for a butterfly like you to sit 
down and answer. Your only 
chance decidedly of satisfying me 
is by coming to-night, devoting 
yourself to me, and asking Diane 
something about the weather by 
way of polite and distant regard 
for a silent fiancée, whose attrac- 
tion is too busy to dine with her 
at MARIE DE BRETEUILLE’S, 
CoMTESSE DE CHANTALIS.”’ 


I made a bound to the bell, and 
another to the writing-desk. 


‘¢ Dear CounteEss,”’ I wrote, — 
‘¢Nothing in the world will de- 
prive me of my dinner with you 
this evening; and though Made- 
moiselle Diane is about to enter 
those holy bonds which you and 
Raymond make me thirst for, since 
they appear so delightful as repre- 
sented by your two selves, you 
must recollect I cannot refuse 
to so beautiful a niece a share of 
the admiration I have for her 
aunt. 

‘*Receive my humble and re- 
spectful homage, and expect me 
at seven.” 


‘At last!’’ I exclaimed, when 
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I had done, ‘‘ things are mending. 
But what a day I have had!” 

I noticed that the bell had not 
been answered, and rang again. 

The servant appeared with a 
telegram. ‘‘I beg pardon of mon- 
sieur,”’ he said, ‘‘ but when mon- 
siur rang, the concierge called me 
to give me this telegram, which, 
being addressed to Monsieur Faire, 
he is not sure may not be intended 
for you.’’ 

‘Give it, and have this note 
taken at once.’’ A telegram ! where 
could it come from? I looked at 
the address to see if there was a 
postmark, forgetting that it was 
not a letter. Then I doubted 
whether it was for me, and whether 
I was right to open it. But at 
last I imagined that ‘‘ Faire’’ was 
a sufficiently French rendering for 
Vere to justify my reading its con- 
tents, so I opened it and read— 


‘¢Come over at once. — Bos, 
LoNDON.”’ 


Hang Bob! I thought ; though I 
had misgivings that I would have 
eventually to obey Bob’s curt 


summons, as Bob was a friend 
not given to letter-writing, and 
seldom impelled to telegraph un- 
less really obliged to by important 
considerations. 

I drafted a reply equally la- 
conic— 


‘¢ Will Thursday do ?—Harry.” 


—and took it to the office, when, 
by a piece of luck which I took to 
be providential, I caught a glimpse 
of Diane with her mother as they 
drove past me in their victoria, and 
saw the dear little thing smile as 
she acknowledged my hurried bow. 

That smile made me forget at 
once all the horrors of the day, and 
consoled me for the course of true 


love running so unusually roughly. | 


It did more : it showed me that I 
was in her thoughts, and that, 
despite her altered position, I was 
still worthy of one of those joyous 
expressions of her countenance, 
which gave me strength while they 
made me almost mad. 

With increased delight I looked 
forward to the evening of this 
eventful day. 
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WHEN the waving surface of the 
green oat-fields begins to assume 
a golden tint, when the swelling 
heads of Indian corn hang heavy 
on their stalks, and the sweating 
peasant prepares for the last act 
of his hard summer labour, then 
also do the goodwives in the vil- 
lage begin to talk of matters 
which have been lying dormant 
till now. 

Well-informed people may have 
hinted before that such and such 
a youth had been seen more than 
once stepping in at the gate of the 
red or green house in the long 
village street, and more than one 
gossip had been ready to identify 
the speckled carnations adorning 
the hat of some youthful Kon- 
rad or Thomas as having been 
grown in the garden of a certain 
Anna or Maria; but after all, 
these had been but mere conjec- 
tures, for nothing positive could 
be known as yet, and ill-natured 
people were apt to console them- 
selves with the reflection that St 
Katherine’s Day was a long way 
off, and that there is many a slip 
*twixt cup and lip. 

But now the great day which 
will dispel all doubt, and put an 
end to surmise, is approaching, 
—that day which will destroy so 
many illusions and fulfil so few; 
for now ‘the sun has given the 
last touch to the ripening grain, 
and soon the golden sheaves are 
lying piled together on the clean- 
shorn stubble-fields, only waiting 
to be carted away. 

Then one evening when the 
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sun is sinking low on the horizon, 
and clouds of dust along the high- 
road announce the approach of 
the returning cattle, a drum is 
heard in the village street, and a 
voice proclaims aloud that ‘ to- 
morrow the oats are to be fetched 
home.”’ 

Like wildfire this news has 
spread throughout the village, the 
cry is taken up and repeated from 
mouth to mouth with various in- 
tonations of hope, curiosity, an- 
ticipation or triumph—* to-mor- 
row the oats will be fetched !” 

A stranger, no doubt, fails to 
perceive anything particularly 
thrilling about this intelligence, 
having no reason to suppose the 
bringing in of oats to be in any 
way more interesting than the cart- 
ing of potatoes or wheat; and to 
the majority of landowners, the 
thought of to-morrow’s work is 
chiefly connected with dry prosaic 
details, such as repairing the har- 
ness and oiling the cart-wheels ; 
but there are others in the village 
on whom the announcement has 
had an electrifying effect, and for 
whom the words are synonymous 
with love and wedding-bells. 

Five or six of the young village 
swains, or maybe as many as eight 
or ten, spend that evening in a 
state of pleasurable bustle and 
excitement; busying themselves 
in cleaning and decking out the 
cart which is to fetch the oats to- 
morrow, furbishing up the best 
harness, grooming the work-horses 
till their coats are made to shine 
like satin, and plaiting up their 





1 For portions of the matter contained in this article, I am indebted to the 
accounts of a Saxon village pastor, who has made of his people the study of a 


lifetime. 
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manes with gaudy-coloured rib- 
bons. 

Early next morning the sound 
of harness - bells and the loud 
cracking of whips causes all curi- 
ous folk to rush to their doors ; 
and as every one is curious, the 
whole population is soon assembled 
in the street, to gaze at the sight 
of young Thomas, all attired in 
his bravest clothes, and wearing 
a monstrous nosegay in his cap, 
riding postilion on the left-hand 
horse, and cracking his whip with 
ostentatious triumph—while _ be- 
hind, in the gaily decorated cart, 
is: seated a blushing maiden, who 
lowers her eyes in confusion at 
seeing herself the object of general 
attention,—at least this is what 
she is supposed to do, for every 
well - brought - up maiden ought 
surely to blush and hang her 
head in graceful embarrassment 
when she first appears in the char- 
acter of a bride; and although no 
formal proposal has taken place, 
yet by consenting to assist the 
young man to bring in his oats, 
she has virtually confessed her 
willingness to become his wife. 

Her appearance on this occa- 
sion will doubtless cause much 
envy and disappointment among 
her less fortunate companions, who 
peep out furtively through the 
chinks of the wooden shutters, at 
this sight of a triumph they had 
hoped for themselves. 

**So it is the red-haired Susan- 
na, after all, and not the miller’s 
Agnes, as every one made sure,”’ 
the gossips are saying. ‘And 
who has young Martin got on his 
cart, | wonder? May I never 
spin flax again, if it is not verily 
the black-haired Lisi who was all 
but. promised to small-pox Peter 
of the red house,’’—and so on, and 
soon, in endless variety, as the 
carts go by in procession, each one 
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giving rise to manifold remarks 
and commentaries, and not one of 
them but leaves. disappointment 
and heartburnings in its rear. 

This custom of the maiden help- 
ing the young. man to bring in his 
oats, and thereby signifying her 
willingness to become his wife, is 
prevalent only in a certain dis- 
trict in the north of Transylvania 
called the Hafer/and, the land of 
oats, a broad expanse of country 
covered at harvest-time by a bil- 
lowy sea of golden grain, the 
whole fortune of the landowners. 

In other parts of the country, 
various other bridal customs are 
prevalent, as for instance in Nep- 
pendorf, a large village in the 
neighbourhood of Hermanstadt, 
inhabited partly by Saxons, partly 
by Austrians, or Landlers, as they 
call themselves. This latter race 
is of more recent introduction in 
the country than the Saxons (who 
count seven centuries since their 
emigration), having only come hither 
in the time of Maria-Theresa, who 
had summoned them to the coun- 
try in order to replenish some of 
the Saxon colonies in danger of 
becoming extinct. If it is strange 
to note how rigidly the Saxons 
have kept themselves from ming- 
ling with the surrounding Magyar 
and Roumanian races, it is yet 
more curious to see how these two 
German races have existed side 
by side for over a hundred years 
without amalgamating,—and this 
for no antagonistic reason, for they 
live together in perfect harmony, 
attending the same church, and 
conforming to the same regula- 
tions, but each preserving its own 
identical customs and costume. 

The Saxons and Landlers have 
each their different parts of the 
church assigned to them ; no Saxon 
woman would ever think of don- 
ning the fur cap of a Landler 
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matron—as little would the latter 
exchange her tight-fitting coat for 
the wide-hanging cloak of the 
other woman. 

Until quite lately, unions have 
very seldom taken place between 
members of these two races. Only 
within the last twenty years, have 
some of the Saxon men awoke to 
the consciousness that the Austrian 
women made better and more ac- 
tive housewives than their own 
phlegmatic country- women, and 
have consequently sought them in 
marriage. Even then, when both 
parties are willing, and all prelimi- 
naries have been arranged, many a 
projected union makes shipwreck 
on the inflexibility of the two 
fathers, who will neither con- 
cede the least trifle to the other’s 
wishes. ‘Thus, for instance, when 
the Saxon father of the bridegroom 
demands that his future daughter- 
‘in-law should adopt Saxon attire 
when she becomes the wife of his 
son, the Austrian father, as likely 
as not, will take offence, and with- 
draw his consent at the last mo- 
ment. Not a pin nor a bow will 
either of these two consent to 
sacrifice to their children’s hap- 
piness. 

Thus many hopeful marriages 
have been nipped in the bud, and 
those few which have been accom- 
plished, have been almost invari- 
ably based on the understanding 
that each party retains its own 
attire, the daughters following the 
mother, the sons the father, in the 
matter of costume. . 

Among the Landlers, the mar- 
riage proposal takes place in a way 
which deserves to be mentioned. 
The youth having secretly fixed 
upon the girl he would like to 
make his wife, prepares a new 
silver ¢haler (about 2s. 6d.) by 
winding round it a piece of bright- 
coloured ribbon, and wrapping the 
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whole in a clean sheet of white 
letter-paper. With this coin in 
his pocket, he repairs to the next 
village dance, and takes an oppor- 
tunity of slipping it unobserved 
into the maiden’s hand while they 
are dancing together. By no word 
or look does she betray any con- 
sciousness of his action, and only 
when back at home she _pro- 
duces the gift, and acquaints her 
parents with what has taken place. 
A family council is then held as to 
the merits of the pretendant, and 
the expediency of accepting or re- 
jecting the proposal. If the latter 
be decided upon, the maiden must 
hasten to intrust the silver coin to 
a near female relation of the young 
man, who, on receiving it back, is 
given thereby to understand that 
he has nothing further to hope in 
that direction; but if three days 
have elapsed without the gift being 
returned, he is entitled to regard 
this as a consent, and may com- 
mence to visit in the house, on the 
footing of an official wooer. In 
cases of rejection, it is considered 
as a point of honour that no word 
should betray any hint of what 
has passed to the outside world—a 
delicate reticence one is surprised 
to find in these simple folk. 

This giving of the silver coin is 
probably a remnant of the old cus- 
tom of buying the bride, and in 
many villages it is still usual to 
talk of the Braut Kaufen. 

To return, however, to the land 
of oats, where, after the harvest 
has been got in successfully, the 
bridegroom prepares to make fast 
the matter, or, in other words, offi- 
cially to demand the maiden’s hand 
of her parents. It is not consist- 
ent with village etiquette, however, 
that the bridegroom zm sfe should 
apply directly to the father of his 
intended, but he must depute 
some near relation, or an intimate 
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friend, to bring forward the re- 
quest. The girl’s parents, on their 
side, likewise appoint a represen- 
tative to transmit the answer. 
These two ambassadors are called 
the Wortmacher, ‘‘wordmakers”’ 
—sometimes also the Hochzeits- 
vater, ‘* wedding fathers ’’—and are 
treated with marked consideration 
and deference during the wedding 
festivities. 

Much talking and speechifying 
are required to transact a peasant 
wedding correctly from beginning 
to end, and a fluent and eloquent 
Wortmacher is therefore a much- 
prized individual. Each village 
has its own set formulas for each 
of the like occasions—long-winded 
pompous speeches, rigorously ad- 
hered to, and admitting of neither 
curtailment nor alteration. The 
following fragment of one of these 
speeches will give a correct notion 
of the general style of Saxon ora- 
tion. 

It is the Hochzeitsvater who, in 
the name of the young man’s pa- 
rents, speaks as follows :— 

‘*A good morning to you here- 
with, dear neighbours, and I further 
wish to hear that you have rested 
softly this night, and been enabled 
to rise in health and strength this 
morning. And such being the 
case, 1 will thank the Almighty 
for His mercies towards you; and 
should your health, and the peace 
and happiness of your household, 
not be as good as might be desired 
in every respect, so at least will I 
thank the Almighty God that He 
has made your lot endurable, and 
beg Him further to send you in 
future only so much grief and 
trouble as you may be enabled 
patiently to bear at a time. 

‘Furthermore, I crave your 
forgiveness that I have made bold 
to enter your house thus early in 
the morning, and trust that my 


presence herein may in no wise 
inconvenience you or put you 
to shame, but that I may always 
comport myself with honour and 
propriety, and that you may have 
no cause for displeasure in listen- 
ing to the few words I have come 
hither to say. 

‘‘It has not remained unknown 
to me, dearest neighbour, that 
many years ago you were pleased 
to enter the holy state of matri- 
mony, taking to yourself a beloved 
wife, with whom you have lived 
ever since in peace and _happi- 
ness; and that furthermore, the 
Almighty God, not wishing to 
leave you alone in your union, 
was pleased to bless you, not only 
with transitory temporal goods, but 
with numerous offspring — with 
dearly beloved children—to be 
your joy and comfort. And 
amongst these dearly beloved 
children is a daughter, who has 
prospered and grown up in the 
fear of the Lord to be a comely 
and virtuous maiden. 

‘*And as likewise it may not 


-be unknown to you, that many 


years ago we too ‘thought fit to 
enter the holy state of matrimony, 
and that the Lord likewise was 
pleased to bless our union, not 
with temporal goods and riches, 
but with various beloved chil- 
dren, among whom is a son, who 
has grown up, not in a garden of 
roses, but in care and toil, and in 
fear of the Lord. 

‘¢ And now this same son, hav- 
ing grown to be a man, has like- 
wise bethought himself of enter- 
ing the holy state of matrimony, 
and has prayed the Lord to guide 
him wisely in his choice, and to 
give him a virtuous and God-fear- 
ing companion, 

‘« Therefore he has been led over 
mountains and valleys, through 
forests and rivers, over rocks and 
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precipices, until he came to your 
house, and cast his eyes on the 
virtuous maiden your daughter. 
And the Lord having been pleased 
to touch the hearts of the two 
young people with a mighty love 
foreach other, they have begged 
me to come hither to crave your 
consent to letting them become 
man and wife.’’ 

Probably the young couple have 
grown up within sight of each 
other, the garden of the one father 
adjoining the pig-sty of the other, 
but the formula must be adhered 
to notwithstanding, and neither 
rocks nor precipices omitted from 
the programme of the speech; and 
even if the parents of the bride be 
a byword in the village for their 
noisy domestic quarrels, yet the 
little fiction of conjugal happiness 
must be kept up all the same, 
with a magnificent sacrifice of ver- 


‘acity to etiquette worthy of any 


diplomatic newspaper discussing a 
royal alliance. And in point of 
fact, a disinterested love-match 
amongst Saxon peasants is about 
as race a thing as a genuine court- 
ship between reigning princes. 
Most often it is a simple business 
contract, arranged between the 
heads of the families, who each 
of them hope to reap advantages 
from the contemplated alliance. 
It too often happens that young 
girls of fifteen, and even younger, 
having no experience of life or of 
their own feelings, are persuaded 
by their parents to give their 
hand with indifference, or even 
dislike, to some man whose pro- 
perty happens to fit in conveni- 
ently; and when they urge the 
want of sympathy to the husband 
proposed, these objections are met 
by the practical advice of the 
long-sighted parents—‘‘try him for 
a time, and perhaps you will get 
to like him; and if not, well the 
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misfortune is not so great, and’ 
it will then be time enough to 
seek for a divorce.” 

When the answer to the pro- 
posal has been a consent, then the 
compact is sealed by a feast, called 
the Brautvertrinken (bride-drink- 
ing), to which are invited only the 
nearest relations on either side, 
the places of honour at the head 
of the table being given to the 
two ambassadors who have trans- 
acted the business. 

A second banquet, of a more 
solemn nature, is held some four 
weeks later, after the rings have 
been exchanged in the presence of 
the pastor. 

The 25th of November, feast of 
St Katherine, is in many districts 
the day selected for tying all these 
marriage-knots. When this is 
not the case, then the weddings 
take place in Carnival, oftenest in 
the week following the Sunday 
when the gospel of the Marriage 
at Cana has been read in church, 
and Wednesday is considered the 
most lucky day for the purpose. 

The preparations for the great 
day occupy the best part of a week 
in every house which counts either 
a .bride or a bridegroom among its 
inmates. There are loaves and 
cakes of various sorts and shapes 
to be baked, fowls and pigs to be 
slaughtered —in wealthier houses 
even the sacrifice of a calf or ox is 
considered de rigueur for the wed- 
ding feast; and when this is the 
case, the tongue is carefully re- 
moved, and, placed upon the best 
china plate, with a few laurel-leaves 
by way of decoration, is carried to 
the parsonage as the customary 
offering for the reverend Herr Vater 
(the pastor). 

The other needful provisions for 
the banquet are collected in the 
following simple manner. On the 
afternoon of the Sunday preced- 
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ing the wedding, six young men 
belonging to the brotherhood are 
despatched by the Altknecht from 
house to house, where, striking a 
resounding knock on each door, 
they make the village street re- 
echo with their cry, ‘ Bringt 
Rahm /’’—bring cream. 

This is an invitation which 
none durst refuse. All those who 
belong to that neighbourhood are 
bound to send contributions in the 
shape of milk and cream, eggs or 
butter, lard or bacon, to the wed- 
ding houses within their quarter. 
Every gift, even the smallest one 
of a couple of eggs, is received with 
thanks, and the bringer rewarded 
by a draught of wine. 

Next day the women of both 
families assemble to bake the loaves 
for the wedding feast; the future 
mother-in-law of the bride-elect 
keeping a sharp look-out on the 
girl, to note whether she acquit 
herself creditably of her household 
duties. This day is in fact a sort 
of final examination the bride has 
to pass through, in order to prove 
herself worthy of her new dignity ; 
and woe to the maiden who is dil- 
atory in mixing the dough or awk- 
ward in kneading the loaves ! 

While this is going on, the young 
men have been to the forest to 
fetch wood ; for it is a necessary 
condition that the wood for heat- 
ing the oven where the wedding 
loaves are baked should be brought 
in expressly for this occasion, even 
if there be small wood in plenty 
lying ready for use in the shed. 

The cart is gaily decorated with 
flowers and streamers, and the 
wood conveyed home with much 
noise and merriment, much in the 
ancient English style of bringing 
in the Yule log. On their return 
from the forest, the courtyard gate 
is found to be closed, or else a rope 
from which are depended straw 


bunches and bundles, is stretched 
across the entrance. The women 
now advance with much clatter of 
pots and pans, and pretend to de- 
fend the yard against the besiegers; 
but the men tear down the rope 
and drive in triumphantly, each 
catching at a straw bundle in pass- 


ing. Some of these are found to’ 


contain cakes or apples, others only 
broken crockery or egg-shells. 

The young men sit up late into 
the night, splitting up the logs into 
suitable size for firewood. Their 
duties further consist in lighting 
the fire, drawing water from the 
well, and putting it to boil on the 
hearth. Thus they work till well 
into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, now and then refreshing them- 
selves with a hearty draught of 
home-made wine, the women mean- 
while having lain down to rest. 

When all is prepared, it is then 
the turn of the men to take some 
sleep, and they wake the girls with 
an old song, running somewhat as 
follows :— 


« All in the early morning grey 
A lass would rise at break of day. 
Arise, arise, 
Fair lass arise, 
And ope your eyes, 
For darkness flies, 
And your true love will come to-day. 


The lassie would so early fill 
Her pitcher at the running rill. 
Awake, awake, 
Fair lass awake, 
The dawn doth break, 
Your pitcher take, 
For come to-day your true love will.” 


Another song of equally ancient 
origin is sung the evening before 
the marriage, when the bride 
takes leave of her friends and rela- 
tions :— 
* FAREWELL SONG OF THE SAXON 
BRIDE. 


«I walked beside the old church wall, 
My love stood there, but weeping all. 
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I greeted her, and then she spake : 
‘ Dear love, my heart is like to break. 

I must away, I must be gone ; 

When to return, God knows alone! 

When to return ?—when the black crow 
Bears on its wing plumes white as 
snow!’ 


I set two roses in my father’s land— 

O father, dearest father, give me 
again thy hand! 

I set two roses in my mother’s land— 

O mother, dearest mother, give me 
again thy hand! 

I must away, I must be gone ; 

When to return, God knows alone ! 

When to return ?—when the black crow 

Bears on his wing plumes white as 
snow! 


1 set two roses in my brother’s land— 

O brother, dearest brother, give me 
again thy hand! 

I set two roses in my sister’s land— 

O sister, dearest sister, give again 
thy hand! 

I must away, I must be gone; 

When to return, God knows alone! 

When to return ?—when the black crow 

Bears on his wing plumes white as 
snow! 


I set again two roses under a bush 
of yew— 

O comrades, dearest playmates, I say 
my last adieu! 

No roses shall I set more in this my 
native land— 

O parents, brother, comrades, give 
me once more your hand ! 

I must away, 1 must be gone; 

When to return, God knows alone! 

When to return ?—when the black crow 

Bears on his wing plumes white as 
snow! 


And when I came to the dark fir-tree, 

An iron kettle my father gave me; 

And when I came unto the willow, 

My mother she gave me a cap and a 
pillow. 

Woe’s me! but those who part can tell 

How sharp the pain to say farewell! 


And when unto the bridge I came, 

I turned me round and looked back 
again ; 

I saw no father nor mother more, 

And I bitterly wept, for my heart was 


sore. 
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Woe’s me! but those who part can teil 
How sharp the pain to say farewell! 


And when I came before the gate, 

The bolt was drawn, and I must wait; 
And when I came to the wooden bench, 
Thy said, ‘ She’s but a peevish wench !’ 
Woe’s me ! but those who part can tell 
How sharp the pain to say farewell ! 


And when I came to the strangers’ 
hearth, 

They whispered, ‘She is little worth ; ’ 

And when I came before the bed, 

I sighed, would 1 were yet a maid! 

Woe’s me! but those who part can tell 

How sharp the pain to say farewell ! 


My house is built of goodly stone, 

But in these walls I feel so lone ! 

A mantle of finest cloth I wear, 

But ’neath it an aching heart I bear. 

Loud howls the wind, wild drives the 
snow, 

Parting, oh, parting is bitterest woe ! 

On the belfrey tower is a trumpet shrill, 

But down in the churchyard the dead 
lie still.” 


Very precise are the formalities 
to be observed in inviting the 
guests. A member of the bride’s 
family is deputed as Zinlader 
(inviter), and, invested with a 
brightly painted staff as insignia 
of his office, he goes the round 
of the friends and relations to be 
asked. 

It is customary to invite all 
kinsfolk within the sixth degree 
of relationship, though many of 


_ these are not expected to comply 


with the summons—the invitation 
in such cases being simply a matter 
of form, politely tendered on the 
one side, and graciously received 
on the other, but not meant to be 
taken literally as being but honor- 
ary invitations. 

Unless particular arrangements 
have been made to the contrary, 
it is imperative that the invita- 
tion, in order to be valid, should 
be repeated with all due formal- 
ities, as often as three times—the 
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slightest negligence or divergence 
from this rule being severely 
judged and commented upon; and 
mortal offence has often been 
taken by a guest, who bitterly 
complains that he was only twice 
invited. In some villages it is, 
moreover, customary to _ invite 
anew for each one of the separate 
meals which take place during the 
three or four days of the wedding 
festivities. 

Early on the wedding morning 
the bridegroom despatches the 
Wortman with. the Morgengabe 
(morning gift) to the bride. ‘This 
consists in a pair of new shoes, to 
which are sometimes added other 
small articles, such as handker- 
chiefs, ribbons, a cap. apples, nuts, 
&c. The ambassador, in deliver- 
ing over the gifts to the Wort. 
man of the other party, speaks 
as follows :— 

‘*Good morning, Herr Wort- 
man, and all worthy friends here 
assembled; the friends from our 
side have charged me to wish you 
all a very good morning. I have 
further come here to remind you 
of the laudable custom of our 
fathers and grandfathers, who be- 
thought themselves of presenting 
their brides with a trifling morn- 
ing gift. In the same way our 
young master the bridegroom, not 
wishing to overlook this goodly 
patriarchal custom, has likewise 
sent me here with a trifling offer- 
ing to his bride, trusting that this 
small gift may be agreeable and 
pleasing to you all.” 

The bride, on her side, sends to 
the bridegroom a new linen shirt, 
sewed and embroidered with her 
own hands. This shirt he wears 
only twice—once on his wedding 
morning for going to church, the 
second time when he is carried to 
his grave. 

Before going to church all the 


men assemble at the house of the 
bridegroom, and the women at 
that of the bride. The young 
people only accompany the bridal 
pair to church—the elder members 
of both families remaining at home 
until the third invitation has been 
delivered. Then all together pro- 
ceed to the house of the bride, 
where the first day’s festivities 
are held. 

There is much speechifying and 
drinking of healths, and various 
meals are served up at intervals 
of three and four hours’ distance, 
each guest being provided witha 
covered jug, which must be always 
kept replenished with wine. 

It is usual for each guest to 
bring a small gift or contribution 
to the newly-set-up household of 
the young couple, and these are 
deposited on a table spread for 
the purpose in the centre of the 
courtyard; or, if the weather be 
unfavourable, inside the house, 
bride and _ bridegroom standing 
on either side to receive the 
gifts. 

First it is the bridegroom’s 
father who, approaching the de- 
corated table. deposits thereon a 
new shining ploughshare, as sym- 
bol that his son must earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow; 
then the mother advances with a 
new pillow, adorned with bows of 
coloured ribbon, and silver head- 
pins stuck at the four corners. 
These gay adornments are meant 
to represent the pleasures and 
joys of the married state; but 
two long streamers of black rib- 
bon, which hang down to the 
ground on either side, are placed 
there likewise, to remind the 
young couple of the crosses and 
misfortunes which must inevitably 
fall to their share. 

The other relations of the bride- 
groom follow in due precedence, 
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each with a gift in their hands. 
Sometimes it is a piece of home- 
made linen, a coloured handker- 
chief, or some other article of dress 
or decoration ; sometimes a roll of 
sheet-iron, a pair of scissors, thread 
and needles, a packet of nails, or a 
farming or gardening implement, 
each one laying down his or her 
offering with the words, ‘‘ May it 
be pleasing to you.” 

Then follow the kinsfolk of the 
bride with similar gifts; her father 
presenting her with a copper cal- 
dron or a kettle, the mother with 
a second pillow, decorated in the 
same manner as the first one. 

Playful allusions are not unfre- 
quently concealed in these gifts, —a 
doll’s cradle, or a young puppy-dog 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, often 
figuring among the presents ranged 
on the table. 

Various games and dances fill 
up the pauses between the meals ; 
songs and speeches, often of a 
somewhat coarse and cynical na- 
ture, being a part of the usual 
programme. Among the games 
enacted at some of the Saxon 
peasant weddings, there is one 
which deserves te be mentioned, 
affording as it does a curious proof 
of the tenacity of old Pagan rites 
and customs, transmitted by ver- 
bal tradition from one generation 
to the other. This is the Résse/ 
Tanz, or dance of the horses, evi- 
dently founded on an ancient Scan- 
dinavian legend to be found in 
Snorri’s ‘Edda.’ In this tale, the 
gods Thor and Loki came to a 
peasant’s house in a carriage drawn 
by two goats or rams, and asked 
for a night’s lodging. Thor killed 
the two rams, and with the peas- 
ant and his family consumed their 
flesh for supper. The bones were 
then ordered to be thrown in a 
heap on to the hides of the animals ; 
but one of the peasant’s sons had, 
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in eating, broken open a bone, in 
order to get at the marrow within, 
and next morning, when the god 
commanded the goats to get up, 
one of them limped on the hind- 
leg, because of the broken bone. 
At first Thor was in a great rage, 
and threatened to destroy the 
whole family, but finally .allowed 
himself to be pacified, and ac- 
cepte‘1 the two sons as hostages. 

In the peasant drama we have 
now before us, the gods Thor and 
Loki are replaced by a colonel and 
a lieutenant-colonel, and instead 
of two goats, there. are two horses 
and one goat, also the two sons of 
the peasants are here designated 
as Wallachians. Everything is of 
course much distorted and changed, 
but still all the principal features 
of the drama, which space forbids 
me here to enlarge upon, are clear- 
ly recognisable. The killing of the 
goat and its subsequent resurrec- 
tion, the rage of the colonel, and 
the transferment of the two Wal- 
lachians into his service, being all 
parts of the performance. 

At midnight, or sometimes later, 
when the guests are about to de- 
part, there prevails in some vil- 
lages a custom which goes by the 
name of den Borten abtanzen— 
dancing down the bride’s crown 
or head-dress. This head-covering, 
which can only be described as re- 
sembling a chimney-pot hat with- 
out brim or crown, and from 
which depend long streamers of 
ribbon reaching to the sound, is 
the sign of her maidenhood, which 
she must lay aside now that she 
has become a wife, and it is danced 
off in the following manner. All 
the married women present, except, 
perhaps, a few very old and de- 
crepit ones, join hands, the two 
brideswomen taking the bride be- 
tween them. Thus forming a wide 
circle, they dance backwards and 
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forwards, round and round the 
room, sometimes forming a knot 
in the centre, sometimes far apart 
with outstretched arms, till sud- 
denly, either by accident or on pur- 
pose, the chain is broken through 
at one place, which is the signal 
for all to rush out into the court- 
yard, still holding hands. From 
some dark corner there now springs 
unexpectedly a stealthy robber, 
one of the bridesmen, who has 
been lying there in wait to rob 
the bride of her crown. Some- 
times she is defended by two 
brothers or relations, who, dealing 
out blows with twisted handker- 
chiefs or towels, endeavour to keep 
the thief at a distance; but the 
struggle always ends with the loss 
of the head-dress, which the young 
matron bewails with many tears 
and sobs. The brideswomen now 
solemnly invest her with her new 
head-gear, which consists in a 
snowy cap and veil, held together 
by silver or jewelled pins, which 
are sometimes of considerable 
value. 

When the young couple go to 
church the day after the wedding, 
they are met at the church-door 
by a group of masked figures, who 
surround them, singing and hoot- 
ing, and playfully endeavour to 
separate the young matron from 
her husband. If they succeed in 
so doing, then he must win her 
back in a hand-to-hand fight with 
his adversaries, or else he must 
give a piece of money as her 
ransom. 

In general, it is considered a bad 
omen for the married life of the 
young couple if the wife be separ- 
ated from her husband on this 
occasion, therefore it is customary 
for the young husband to take his 
stand close by the church-door 
while his wife is praying within, 
and then be ready to catch hold of 


her as soon as she steps outside. 
For greater precaution, the man 


often holds her round the waist | 


with both hands during the dance 
which immediately takes vlace be- 
fore the church, and at which they 
assist merely as spectators, taking 
no active part, as it is not con- 
sidered seemly to dance in the 
church attire. 

As commonly several couples 
are married at the same time, it is 
usual for each separate wedding- 
party to bring its own band of 
music, and dance thus indepen- 
dently of the others. 

On the occasion of a triple wed- 
ding I lately witnessed, it was 
very amusing to watch the three 
wedding-parties coming down the 
street, each accelerating its pace 
till it came to be a sort of.race up 
to the church-door to secure the 
best dancing-place. The ground 
being rough and slanting, there was 
only one spot where anything like 
a flat dancing-floor could be ob- 
tained, and the winning party at 
once secured this enviable position, 
while the others had to put up 
with an inclined plane or a few 
hillocks accidenting their ball-room 
floor. 

The ten to sixteen couples be- 
longing to each wedding-party are 
enclosed in a ring of bystanders, 
each rival band of music playing 
away with heroic disregard for the 
scorched ears of the _ listeners. 
‘¢ Polka !”’ calls out the first group ; 
‘¢ Walzer/’’ roars the second, for 
it is a point of honour that each 
party should display a noble in- 
dependence in taking its own line 
of action; and if, out of mere. co- 
incidence, two of the bands happen 
to strike up the self-same tune, 
one of them is sure to change to 
something totally different as soon 
as aware of the unfortunate mis- 
take,—the caterwauling effect pro- 
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duced by this system baffling all 
description. ‘This is nothing 
at all,’’ said the worthy pastor, 
from whose garden I was over- 
looking the scene, laughing at 
the evident dismay with which I 
endeavoured to stop my ears. 
‘¢Sometimes we have eight or ten 
weddings at a time, each with 
their own fiddlers. That is some- 
thing worth hearing indeed! ”’ 

The rest of that day is spent 
much in the same manner as the 
former one, only this time in the 
house of the bridegroom’s parents. 

Among the customs attached 
to this first day of wedded life 
is that of breaking the distaff. 
If the young matron can succeed 
in doing so at one stroke across 
her knee, then she will be sure 
to have strong and healthy sons. 
If the reverse, she has only girls 
to expect. 

The third day is called the 
finishing-up day, each of the two 
families assembling its own friends 
and relations to consume the pro- 
visions remaining over from the 
former banquet, and at the same 
time to wash up the cooking uten- 
sils and the crockery, restoring 
whatever has been borrowed from 
neighbours in the shape of plates, 
wine-jugs,&c.,&c., the new-married 
couple joining the entertainment, 
now at the one, now at the other 
house. This day is the closing of 
the wedding festivities, which have 
kept both families in a state of 
unusual bustle and excitement for 
fully a week.. Everything now re- 
turns to everyday order and regu- 
larity, the young couple usually 
taking up their abode in a small 
back-room in the house of the 
young man’s parents, and putting 
off till the following spring the 
important business of setting to 
build a house of their own. Danc- 
ing and feasting are now at an 
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end, and henceforward the earnest 
of life begins. 


By-and-by, when a few months 
have passed over the head of the 
new-married couple, and the young 
matron becomes aware that the 
prophecies pointed at by the doll’s 
cradle and the broken distaff are 
likely to come true, she is care- 
fully instructed as to the conduct 
she must observe in order to ensure 
the wellbeing of herself and her 
child. 

In the first place, she must on 
no account conceal her state, or 
deny it when interrogated on the 
subject—for if she do so, her 
child will never learn to speak; 
nor may she wear beads on her 
neck, for that would cause the 
infant to be strangled at its birth. 
Carrying peas or beans in her 
apron will produce malignant 
eruptions ; and sweeping a chim- 
ney will make the child narrow- 
breasted. 

On no account should she be 
allowed to pull off her husband’s 
boots, nor to hand him a glowing 
coal to light his pipe; for both 
these actions bring misfortune. 
In driving to market she may not 
sit with her back to the horses, 
nor may she ever drink at the 
well out of a wooden bucket. 

Also, her intercourse with the - 
pig-sty must be very carefully 
regulated ; for if she listen too at- 
tentively to the grunting of pigs, 
her child will have a deep grunt- 
ing voice; and if she kick the 
swine or push them away with 
her foot, the infant will have 
bristly hair on its back. Hair on 
the face will be the result of beat- 
ing a dog or cat, and twins will be 
the consequence of eating double 
cherries or sitting at the corner 
of the table. 

During this time she may not 
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stand godmother to any other 
child, or else she will lose her 
own baby, which will equally be 
sure to die if she walk round a 
newly made grave. 

If any one throw a_ flower 

suddenly at the woman who ex- 
pects to become a mother, and 
hits her with it on the face, her 
child will have a mole at the same 
place touched by the flower. 
_ Should the young matron im- 
prudently have neglected one of 
these rules, and have cause to fear 
that an evil spell has been cast 
on her child, she has, however, 
several very efficacious recipes for 
undoing the harm. Thus, if she 
sit on the doorstep with the feet 
resting on a broom for five min- 
utes at a time on seven consecu- 
tive Fridays, thinking the while of 
her unborn babe, it will be re- 
leased from the impending doom ; 
or else let her sit there on Sun- 
days, when the bells are ringing, 
with her hair hanging unplaited 
down her back; or else climb up 
the belfry tower and look down at 
sunset onto the landscape below. 

When the moment of the birth 
is approaching, the window must 
be carefully hung over with sheets 
and cloths to prevent witches from 
entering ; but all locks-‘and boits 
should, on the contrary, be opened, 
else the event will be retarded. 

If the new-born infant be weak- 
ly, it is usual to put yolks of eggs, 
a glass of old wine, bran, or saw- 
dust into its first bath. 

Very important for the future 
luck and prosperity of the infant 
is the day of the week and month 
on which it happens to have been 
born. 

Sunday is of course the luckiest 
day, and 12 o'clock at noon, when 
the bells are ringing, the most 
favourable hour for entering upon 
life. If a Sunday’s chiltl have its 
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fingers rubbed with oil. on every 
seventh birthday (7th, 14th, 2rtst, 
&c.), it will henceforward be able 
to perceive underground treasures 
through its transparent finger-tips. 

Wednesday children are Sch/ab- 
berkinder—that is, chatterboxes ; 
Friday bairns are unfortunate; 
but in some districts Saturday 
is yet more unfortunate, while in 
other places they are merely sup- 
posed to grow up dirty. 

Whoever is born on a stormy 
night will die of a violent death. 

The full moon or growing moon 
is favourable, but the decreasing 
moon will produce weakly and un- 
healthy babes. 

All children born between Easter 
and Pentecost are more or less 
lucky, unless they happen to have 
come on one of the distinctly un- 
lucky days, of which I here quote 
the most important. These un- 
lucky days are :— 


January Ist, 2d, 6th, 11th, 17th, and 
18th. 

February 8th, 14th, and 17th. 

March Ist, 3d, 13th, and 15th. 

April Ist, 3d, 15th, 17th, 18th, 

May 8th, roth, 17th, 30th. 

June Ist, 17th. 

July Ist, 5th, 6th, 14th. 

August Ist, 3d, 17th, 18th. 

September 2d, 15th, 18th, 30th. 

October 15th, 17th. 

November ist, 7th, and 11th. 

December Ist, 6th, 11th, and rsth. 


I leave it to more penetrating 
spirits to decide whether these 
seemingly capricious figures be 
regulated on some hidden system, 
the mystic workings of which have 
baffled my understanding ; so that 
I am utterly at loss to explain 
why January and April have the 
greatest number of unlucky days 
assigned to them, while June and 
October have the smallest propor- 
tion; and why the 1st and 17th 
are hardly ever harmless, while 
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all days between the 18th and 
goth are invariably good. . 

Both mother and child must be 
carefully watched over during the 
first few days after the birth, and 
all evil influences averted. The 
visit of another woman who has 
herself a babe at the breast, may 
deprive the young mother of her 
milk ; and any one who enters the 
house without sitting down, will 
assuredly carry off the ~ infant’s 
sleep. 

If the child be subject to fre- 
quent and apparently groundless 
fits of crying, that is a sure sign 
that it has been bewitched, either 
by some one whose eyebrows are 
grown together, and may conse- 
quently be supposed to have the 
evil eye, or by one of the invisible 
evil spirits whose power is great 
before the child has been taken 
to church ; but even a person with 
quite commonplace eyebrows may 
convey evil by unduly praising 
the child’s good looks, unless the 
mother remembers to spit on the 
ground as soon as the words are 
spoken. 

I will here quote a few speci- 
mens of the various recipes in vogue 
for undoing such evil spells :— 

Nine straws, which must be 
counted backwards from nine till 
one, should be placed in a jug of 
water, drawn from the river with 
the current, not against; into this 
are thrown parings of wood from 
off the cradle, the doorstep, and 
the four corners of the room in 
which the child was born, also 
nine pinches of ashes, likewise 
counted backwards. When all 
these various ingredients have 
been boiled up together, the water 
is poured boiling hot into a large 
basin, and the pot left in it upside- 
down. If the boiling water draws 
itself into the jug (as of course it 
will), that is proof positive that 
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the child was bewitched ; and the 
mother should moisten its forehead 
with the water before it is cold, 
and give it (still counting back- 
wards) nine drops to drink. 

The child that has been be- 
witched may likewise be held 
above a red-hot ploughshare on 
which a glass of wine has been 
poured; or else a glass of water 
in which a red-hot horse-shoe has 
been placed, given to drink. 

In almost every village there 
used, not long ago, to be old 
women who made a regular trade 
out of preparing the water which 
was to undo evil spells. 

The Saxon mother is careful not 
to leave her child aione until it 
has been baptised, for fear of the 
malignant spirits, who may steal 
it away, leaving an uncouth elf in 
its place. Whenever a child grows 
up clumsy and heavy, with large 
head, wide mouth, stump nose, 
and crooked legs, the gossips are 
ready to swear that it has been 
changed in the cradle, more espe- 
cially if it prove awkward and 
slow in learning to speak. To 
guard against such an accident, 
it is recommended to mothers 
obliged to leave their infants alone, 
to place beneath the pillow either 
a prayer-book, a broom, a loaf of 
bread, or a knife stuck point up- 
wards. 

Very cruel remedies have some- 
times been resorted to in order to 
force the evil spirits to restore the 
child they have stolen, and take 
back their own changeling. For 
instance, the unfortunate little 
creature suspected of being an elf 
was placed astride upon a hedge 
and beaten with a thorny branch 
till it was quite bloody; it was 
then supposed that the evil spirits 
brought back the stolen child. 

The infant should not be suffered 
to look at itself in the glass till 
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after the baptism, nor should it be 
held near an open window. A 
very efficacious preservative against 
all sorts of evil spells is to hang 
round the child’s neck a little tri- 
angular bag stuffed with grains of 
incense, wormwood, and various 
aromatic herbs, and with an adder’s 
head embroidered outside; a gold 
coin sewed into the cap will like- 
wise keep the spirits away. 

Two godfathers and two god- 
mothers are generally appointed 
at Saxon peasant christenings, and 
it is customary that one couple 
should be old and the other young ; 
but in no case should a husband and 
wife figure as god-parents at the 
same baptism, but each one of the 
quartet must belong to a different 
family. This is the general custom ; 
but in some districts the rule de- 
mands two godfathers and one 
godmother for a boy—two god- 
mothers and one godfather for a 
girl. 

If the parents have lost other 
children before, then the infant 
should not be carried out by the 
door in going to church, but hand- 
ed out by the window, and brought 
back inthe same way. It should 
be carried by the broadest street, 
never by narrow lanes, else it will 
learn thieving. 

The god-parents must not look 
round on their way to church ; and 
the first person met by the chris- 
tening procession will decide the 
sex of the next child to be born 
—a boy if it be a man. 

If two children are baptised out 
of the same water, one of them 
will soon die; and if several boys 
are christened successively in the 
same church, there will be war in 
the land as soon as they are grown 
up. Many girls denote fruitful 
vintages for the country when they 
have attained a marriageable age. 

If the child sleeps during the 


baptismal ceremony, then it will 
be pious and good-tempered ; but if 
it cries, it will be bad-tempered or 
unlucky: therefore the first ques- 
tion asked by the parents on the 
return from church is generally, 
‘« Was it a quiet baptism ?”’ and if 
such has not been the case, the 
sponsors are apt to conceal the 
truth. 

In some places the christening 
procession returning to the house 
of the parents finds the door 
closed. After knocking for some 
time in vain, a voice from within 
summons the godfather to name 
seven bald men out of the parish. 
When this has been answered, a 
further question is asked as to the 
gospel read in church; and only 
on receiving the answer, ‘‘ Let the 
little children come to me,”’ is the 
door flung open, saying, ‘* Come 
in; you have hearkened attentive- 
ly to the words of the Lord.” 

The god-parents next inquiring, 
‘¢ Where shali we put the child?” 
receive the following answer :— 


«On the bunker let it be, 
That it may jump like a flea ; 
Put it next upon the hearth, 
Heayy gold it will be worth. 
On the floor then let it sleep, 
That it once may help to sweep ; 
On the table ina dish, 
It will grow then like a fish.” 


After holding it succesively on 
each of these places, it is finally 
put back into the cradle, while 
the guests prepare to enjoy the 
Tauf Schmaus or christening ban- 
quet. 

Each person is expected to bring 
a small contribution in the shape 
of eggs, bacon, fruit, or cakes ; and 
the gud-parents do not fail to come 
each laden with a bottle of good 
wine, besides some other small 
gift for the child. 

The banquet is a noisy and 
merry one, and many are the 
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games and jokes practised on these 
occasions. One of these, called 
the Badspringen (jumping the 
bath), consists in putting a lighted 
candle on a washing-trough, which 
is placed upside-down on the 
ground. All the young women 
present are invited to jump over 
without upsetting or putting out 
the light. Those who are suc- 
cessful in this evolution will be 
mothers of healthy boys. If they 
are bashful, and refuse to jump, 
or should they be awkward enough 
to upset the candle, they will be 
childless, or have only girls. 

The Spiesstanz, or spit-dance, is 
also usual on these occasions. Two 
roasting-spits are laid on _ the 
ground crosswise, as in the sword- 
dance, and the movements exe- 
cuted much in the same manner. 

Sometimes it is the grandfather 
of the new-born infant who opens 
the performance, proud of display- 
ing his agility as he sings :— 


“Purple plum so sweet, 
See my nimble feet, 
How I jump and slide, 
How I hop and glide ; 
See how weil I dance, 
See how well I prance. 
Purple plum so sweet, 
See my nimble feet.” 


But if the grandfather be old and 
feeble, and if the godfathers can- 
not be induced to exert themselves, 
then it is usually the midwife who, 
for a small consideration, under- 
takes the dancing. 

It is hardly ever customary for 
the young mother to be seated at 
table along with the guests; and 
even if she be well and hearty 
enough to have baked the cakes 
and milked the cows on that same 
day, etiquette demands that she 
should play the interesting invalid 
and lie in bed till the feasting be 


over. 
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For full four weeks after the 
birth of her child must she stay 
at home, and durst not step over 
the threshold of her courtyard, 
even though she has resumed all 
her daily occupations within the 
first week of her recovery. ‘I 
may not go outside till my time 
is out; the Herr Vater would be 
sorely angered if he saw me,”’ is 
the answer I have often heard 
from a woman who declined to 
come out on to the road. Neither 
may she spin during these four 
weeks, lest her child should suffer 
from dizziness. 

When the time of this enforced 
retirement has elapsed, the young 
mother repairs to church alon 
with her infant to be blessed by 
the pastor; but before so doing 
she is careful to seek the nearest 
well and throw down a piece of 
bread into its depths, probably as 
an offering to the Brunnenfrau 
supposed to reside in each water, 
and who is said to lure little chil- 
dren down to her. 

With these first four weeks the 
greatest perils of infancy are con- 
sidered to be at an end; but no 
careful mother will fail to observe 
the many little customs and regu- 
lations which alone will ensure the 
further health and wellbeing of 
her child. 

Thus she will always remember 
that the baby may only be washed 
between sunrise and sunset, and 
that the bathing-water may not 
be poured out into the yard at a 
place where any one can step over 
it, which would entail sickness or 
death, or at the very least deprive 
the child of its sleep. 

Two children which cannot 
yet speak must not be allowed to 
kiss each other, or neither of them 
will ever learn to talk. 

A book laid under the child’s 
pillow will make it an apt scholar ; 
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and the water in which a young 
puppy has been washed, if used 
for the infant’s bath, will cure it 
of all skin diseases. 

Whoever stéps over a child as 
it lies on the ground will cause it 
to die within a month. Other 
prognostics of death are to rock an 
empty cradle, to make the child 
dance in its bath, or to measure 
it with a yard-measure before it 
can walk. 


Death, to the Saxon peasants, 
appears in the light of a treach- 
erous enemy, who must be met 
with open resistance, and may be 
conquered by courageous opposi- 
tion or conciliated with a bribe. 
‘«He has put off death again with 
a slice of bread,”’ is said of a man 
who has unexpectedly survived 
some great danger. 

When the first signs of an ap- 
proaching illness declare them- 
selves in a man, all his friends are 
strenuous in advising him to hold 
out against it, not to let himself 
go, but to grapple with this foe 
which has seized him unawares. 
Even though all the symptoms of 
typhus fever be already upon him, 
though his head be burning like 
fire, and his limbs heavy as lead, 
he is yet exhorted to bear up 
against it, and on no account to 
let himself lie down, for that 
would be a concession to the 
enemy. 

In this way many a man goes 
about with death upon his face, 
determined not to give in, till he 
drops at last senseless in the field 
or yard where he has been working 
till the last moment. 

Even then his family are not 
disposed to let him rest. With 
well-meaning but mistaken kind- 
ness, they endeavour to rouse him 
by shouting in his ear. He must 
be made to wake up and walk 


about, or it will be all over with 
him; and not for the world would 
they send for a doctor, who can 
only be regarded as an omen of 
approaching death. 

Some old woman versed in magic 
formulas, and learned in the decoc- 
tion of herbs and potions, is has- 
tily summoned to the bedside ; and 
the unfortunate man would prob- 
ably be left to perish without in- 
telligent advice, unless the pastor, 
hearing of his illness, takes it upon 
himself to send for the nearest 
physician. 

By the time the doctor has ar- 
rived, the illness has made rapid 


strides, and most likely the assist- . 


ance comes too late. The first 
care of the doctor on entering the 
room will be to remove the warm 
fur cap and the heavy blankets, 
which are wellnigh stifling the 
patient, and order him to be un- 
dressed and comfortably laid in 
his bed. He prescribes cooling 
compresses, and a medicine to be 
taken at regular intervals, but 
shakes his head and gives little 
hope of recovery. 

Already this death is regarded 
as a settled thing in the village, for 
many of the gossips now remember 
to have heard the owl shriek in the 
passing nights, or there has been an 
unusual howling of dogs just about 
midnight. Others call to mind 
how over-merry the old man had 
been four weeks ago, when his 
youngest grandchild was chris- 
tened, and that is ever a sign of 
approaching death. ‘‘And only a 
week ago,’’ says another village 
authority, ‘‘when we buried old 
mother Barbara, there was an 
amazing power of dust round the 
grave, and the Herr Vater sneezed 
twice during his sermon ; and that, 
as every one knows, infallibly 
means another funeral before long. 
Mark my words, ere eight days 
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have passed he will be lying under 
the nettles.’’ 

The village carpenter, who has 
long been out of work, now hangs 
about the street in hopes of a job. 
‘‘How is the old man?” he anx- 
iously inquires of a neighbour. 

‘¢ The pastor has just gone in to 
knock off the old sinner’s irons,’’ is 
the irreverent answer. 

‘¢Then 1 may hope to be called 
in soon for making his coat (coffin). 
High time I was able to turn an 
honest penny again. I have a 
heap of damaged boards which 
were refused by the railway en- 
gineers still lying on my hands.”’ 

Sometimes, however, it is the 
thrifty peasant himself who, know- 
ing the ways of village carpenters, 
and foreseeing this inevitable con- 
tingency, has taken care to provide 
himself with a well-made solid 
coffin years before there was any 
probability of its coming into use. 
He has himself chosen out the 
boards, tested their soundness, and 
driven a hard bargain for his pur- 
chase, laying himself down in the 
coffin to assure himself of the 
length being sufficient. For many 
years this useless piece of furni- 
ture has been standing in the loft, 
covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and serving perhaps as a receptacle 
for old iron or discarded shoes ; and 
now it is the dying man himself, 
who, during a passing interval of 
consciousness, directs that his coffin 
should be brought down and clean- 
ed out, his glassy eye recovering a 
passing brightness as he congrat- 
ulates himself on his wise fore- 
thought. 

Death is indeed approaching 
with rapid strides. Only two 
spoonfuls of the medicine pre- 
scribed has the patient swallowed. 
‘«Take it away,’’ he says, when he 
realises his situation— ‘‘ take it 
away, and keep it carefully for 
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the next person who falls ill. It 
is a pity to waste it on me, for I 
feel that my time has come, and 
nothing can do me any more good. 
Send for the preacher, that I may 
make my peace with God.”’ 

The last dispositions as to house 
and property have been made in 
the presence of the pastor or 
preacher. ‘The house and yard are 
to belong to the youngest son, as 
is the general custom among the 
Saxons. The elder son and the 
daughter are to be otherwise pro- 
vided for. The small back-room 
belongs to the widow, as jointure 
for the rest of her life; likewise 
a certain proportion of grain and 
fruit is assured to her. The exact 
spot of the grave is indicated, and 
two ducats are to be given to the 
Herr Vater if he will undertake 
to preach a handsome funeral 
oration. : 

When it becomes evident that 
the last death-struggle is approach- 
ing, the mattress is withdrawn 
from under the dying man, for, 
as every one knows, he will ex- 
pire more gently if lying on 
straw. 

Scarcely has the breath left his 
body than all the last clothes he 
has worn are taken off and given 
to a gipsy. The corpse is washed 
and shaved and dressed in bridal 
attire—the self-same clothes which 
forty years previously he had 
donned on his wedding morning, 
and which ever since have been ly- 
ing carefully folded by, and strew- 
ed with sprigs of lavender, in the 
large Zruhe (bunker), waiting for 
the day when their turn must come 
round again. 

A snowy sheet spread over a 
layer of wood-shavings is the rest- 
ing-place of the body when it is 
laid in the coffin ; for the head, a 
little pillow stuffed with dried 
flowers and aromatic herbs, which 
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in most houses are kept ready pre- 
pared for this contingency. 

An hour before the funeral, 
the bell begins to toll the Seeden- 
puls (soul’s pulse), as it is called ; 
but the sexton is careful to pause 
in the ringing when the clock 
is about to strike, for ‘‘if the 
hour should strike into the bell,” 
another death will be the conse- 
quence. i. 

Standing before the open grave, 
the mourners give vent to their 
grief, which, even when true and 
heartfelt, is often sexpressed with 
such quaint realism as to provoke 
a smile. 

‘*My dearest husband,’ wails 
the disconsolate widow, ‘‘ why hast 
thou gone away? Ihad need of 
thee to look after the farm, and 
there was plenty room for thee at 
our fireside. My God, is it right 
of Thee thus to take my support 


away? On whom shall I now 
lean ?”’ 

The children near the dead 
mother.—‘‘Mother, mother, who 
will care for us now? Shall we 
live within strange doors ?”’ 

A mother bewatling her only son. 
—‘‘O God, Thou hast had no pity. 
Even the Emperor did not take 
my son to be a soldier. Thou art 
less merciful than the Emperor !”’ 

Another mother weeping over two 
dead children, exclaims, ‘* What a 
misfortune is mine, O God! If I 
had lost two young foals, at least 
their hides would have been left 
to me.”’ 

And the children standing by the 
open grave of their father, cry out, 
‘‘O father, we shall never forget 
thee! Take our thanks for all 
the benefits received during thy 
lifetime, as well as for the earthly 
goods thou hast left behind.”’ 
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THE DOCTOR: AN OLD 


Now the Doctor was a Southern- 
er of the old school. Nor was he 
merely a North Carolinan, a Ten- 
nessean, a Kentuckian, or a Geor- 
gian—not any, thank you! No; 
our friend was a Virginian—a 
real ‘‘ old-fashioned, blue-blooded, 
whole-souled, open-handed Vir- 
ginian.”” And this he was by 
virtue of eight or nine genera- 
tions of forebears who had fought, 
physicked, speechified, fox-hunted, 
raised negroes and tobacco, in that 
immortal commonwealth. No day 
passed but the Doctor, in his simple 
fashion, unconsciously thanked God 
that he was a Virginian. For did 
not virtue, valour, honour, gal- 
lantry select the Old Dominion in 
the days of the Stuarts as their 
special depot, from whence, in 
modified streams, these qualities 
might be diffused over the less 
fortunate portions of the Western 
world ? To the unsophisticated Eng- 
lishman, to the ignorant French- 
man or German, an American is an 
American. If he is not rampantly 
modern, sensationally progressive, 
and furiously material, he is no- 
thing at all. But the Doctor 
would scarcely ever speak or think 
of himself as an American, except 
in the same sense as an English- 
man would call himself a Euro- 
pean. The Doctor was every 
moment of the day, and every 
day in the year, a Virginian above 
everything ; and as I have already 
said, he felt thereby that a respon- 
sibility and a glory above that of 
other mortals had been conferred 
upon him by the accident of his 
birth. I may add, moreover, that 
he was unquestionably non-pro- 
gressive, that he was decidedly not 
modern, while to this day he is so re- 
actionary that the sound of a rail- 
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way irritates him ; and finally, that 
he was, and I feel sure still is, 
eminently picturesque. 

The Doctor was about sixty-five 
at the time of which I write (not 
so very many years ago). He had 
never set foot outside Virginia, 
and never wanted to. That a coun- 
try, however, or climate, or people, 
or scenery existed that could be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
the old Cavalier colony, never for 
one moment was accounted within 
the bounds of possibility by that 
good and simple soul. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the Doctor was proud of 
his descent from pure English 
stock. ‘* None of Scotch or Irish, 
or Scotch-Irish, for me. No, I 
thank you, sir.’’ ‘* My folks,’’ he 
was fond of relating, ‘‘ were real 
English stock, who came over 
’way back in early colonial days, 
and settled on the York River. 
They were kin to the nobility.’ 
Whatever may have been the accu- 
racy of this last claim, the Doctor’s 
patronymic in Virginia genealogy 
was above reproach, and would 
have secured him an entrée (had he 
owned a dress-coat, and had he felt 
a hankering after Eastern cities) 
into those small exclusive coteries 
in transatlantic society that still 
recognise birth as superior to 
wealth and even intellect. I 
should not like it to be supposed 
that my dear Doctor, of whom I 
am excessively fond, was given to 
blustering about either his State 
or his descent. Your fire-eating, 
blowing, swaggering Southerner 
belongs either to a lower social 
grade, to the more frontier States 
of the South, or, to a greater de- 
gree perhaps than either, to the 
fertile imagination of Yankee edi- 
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tors and dime novelists. The 
Doctor was a Virginian. His 
thoughts and his habits, which 
were peculiar and original, were 
simply those of Virginians of his 
class and _ generation somewhat 
strongly emphasised. He was 
just and unassuming, kindly and 
homely. There was about hima 
delightful old-fashioned, if some- 
what ponderous suavity of man- 
ner, that the rest of the Anglo- 
Saxon race have long, long out- 
grown. To even hear a married 
female that was not black ad- 
dressed as otherwise than ‘‘ Ma- 
dam ’’ positively pained him. As 
for the children, the Doctor had a 
separate greeting for every one of 
them, let his host’s quiver be ever 
so full. Ay, and generally some- 
thing more than that; for the 
Doctor’s capacious pockets were 
known by the little ones to be 
almott as_ inexhaustible in the 
way of chincapins, hickory-nuts, 
and candy, as his well-worn saddle- 
bags were of less inviting condi- 
ments. 

The Doctor’s belief in his coun- 
try (and by his country of course 
I mean Virginia) was the religion 
in which he was born. He would 
never have dreamt of intruding it 
on you. International comparisons 
he could not make,for he had never 
been out of the State. I feel per- 
fectly sure, however, if the Doctor 
had travelled over every corner of 
the earth, that his faith was of 
that fundamental description which 
was proof against mere sights and 
sounds. He would have returned 
to the shade of his ancestral porch, 
temporarily staggered, perhaps, 
but still unconvinced that any land 
or any people could compare with 
old Virginia. 

The average American in Lon- 
don is a spectacle which has in it 
nothing inharmonious ; on the con- 
trary, in these days it is sometimes 
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hard to distinguish him from the 
native. To picture the Doctor in 
London, however, requires an effort 
of imagination from which the in- 
tellect “shrinks. Of one thing I 
am sure, and that is, he would be 
very miserable. He would call in 
vain for glasses of cold water like 
that from the limpid spring under 
the poplar-tree at home, of which 
the Doctor consumes about a horse- 
troughful a-day. He would hang 
over the apple-stalls, and groan 
over the deficiencies of a country 
that could do no better than that. 
He would get up two hours before 
the servants, and prowl about dis- 
consolate and hungry till break- 
fast. What an apology, too, for a 
breakfast it would be without an 
‘‘old Virginia hot-beat biscuit’’! 
In his despair of getting a ‘*julep,” 
he might take a whisky-punch be- 
fore his early dinner. But here, 
again, how could the emblazoned 
wine-card, with its, for him, mean- 
ingless contents, supply the want 
of that big pitcher of foaming 
buttermilk for which his simple 
palate craves? The pomp and 
wealth, the glitter and glare of 
a great capital, would be simply 
distasteful to our patriarch. In 
his own land he and his have 
been for all time aristocrats—after 
their own fashion, it is true, but 
still aristocrats. They have been 
strongly inclined to regard them- 
selves as the salt of the earth— 
and perhaps they are: a good 
sturdy British foible this, intensi- 
fied by isolation and the mutual- 
admiration atmosphere which such 
isolation creates. At any rate, 
gold lace and liveries and coronets 
are not indispensable adjuncts of 
honour and breeding. The Doc- 
tor, however—if we can imagine 
him gazing on the stream of car- 
riages rolling past Hyde Park 
Corner on a summer evening— 
would be sensible, for the first time 
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in his life, to a feeling somewhat 
akin to insignificance creeping over 
him. He would hate and despise 
himself for it, but still it would 
make him uncomfortable, and he 
would want to get away home. A 
depressing suspicion would come 
over our good friend that the 
haughty squires and dames knew 
no more of Virginia’s history, or 
of Pages and Randolphs, and Pen- 
dletons and Byrds, than they knew 
of the obscure Elijahs and Hirams 
and Aarons that tilled the stony 
fields of New England. I fear, 
moreover, that the suspicion would 
be too well founded. As a Cum- 
berland squire in the eighteenth 
century might have been disil- 
lusioned by a visit to the capi- 
tal, so to a much greater degree 
would our good Virginia friend 
have in all probability suffered by 
a similar transpoitation. Once 
home again, however, I can safely 
affirm of the Doctor, that these un- 
comfortable sensations would have 
vanished in no time. Once more 
in his cane-bottomed rocking-chair 
on the shady porch; once more 
within sight of the blue mountains, 
the red fallows, and the yellow 
pine-sprinkled sedge-fields of his 
native land, he would quickly re- 
cover from the temporary shocks 
that had irritated him. The sub- 
lime faith in ‘the grand old 
Commonwealth ’’ would return, and 
he would thank God more fervent- 
ly that ever he was a son of 
Virginia: not because of her pre- 
sent or her future—for he con- 
sidered the Virginia he belonged 
to died with slavery—but on ac- 
count of her people and her past. 
The Doctor, happily, had been 
spared all these trials, and his faith 
remained pure and unimpaired. 
The only capital he had ever 
visited was the charming little 
city of Richmond, where every 
third man or woman he met was 
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his cousin; where most of society 
call one another by their Christian 
names, dine in the middle of the 
day, and sit out on chairs in the 
street after supper. Richmond is 
delightful, and so are its people; 
but its atmosphere would tend to 
confirm, not to shake, the Doctor’s 
homely faith. 

Perhaps the Southern States was 
the only part of the world where 
the practice of medicine has ever 
been looked upon as an honour- 
able adjunct to the possession of 
considerable landed estates and 
an aristocratic name. As in Eng- 
land there are squire-parsons, so 
in Virginia there were squire- 
doctors—men of considerable pro- 
perty (as things go there) both in 
land and slaves—regularly prac- 
tising in their own neighbourhood. 
The slaves that constituted the 
bulk of their wealth have gone, 
but the lands and the practice re- 
main—for those who still survive 
and are able to sit upon a horse. 

The Doctor is one of these sur- 
vivals—and may he long flourish ! 
He had only a moderate property 
—two farms---of which we shall 
speak anon. But then he was a 
Patton; and as everybody south 
of the Potomac knows, the Pattons 
are one of the first families in the 
State,—none of your modern and 
self-dubbed F.F.V.’s are they, but 
real old colonial people, whose 
names are written on almost every 
page of their country’s history. Be- 
sides, this Judge Patton, the Doc- 
tor’s father, was one of the great- 
est jurists south of Washington 
—¥‘‘in the world,’’ Virginians said ; 
but as a compromise we will admit 
he was one of the first in America, 
and quite distinguished enough to 
reflect a social halo over his im- 
mediate descendants, supposing 


even they had not been Pattons. 
The original Patton mansion was 
burnt down in 1840. 


Nothing 
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was left but the office in the yard, 
where in those days our friend the 
Doctor pursued his youthful medi- 
cal investigations and entertained 
his bachelor friends. The Judge 
was a busy man, and much absent. 
He was always ‘‘laying out to 
build him a new house;’’ but 
death ‘‘laid him out’’ while the 
scheme was still inembryo. The 
Doctor, who, as only son, became 
proprietor, had his hands too full, 
what with negroes, and farming, 
and physicking,; and fox-hunting, 
to carry it out till the war was 
upon him, and with its results 
put an end, as he thought at the 
time, to everything which makes 
life sweet. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the Doctor and his 
father had gone  houseless_ or 
camped out since 1840. Not at 
all. From the old brick office, 
whose isolation had saved it from 
that memorable conflagration, there 
had grown—I use the word advis- 
edly, as applicable to Virginia 
architecture—there had grown a 
rambling structure, whose design, 
rather than whose actual weight 
of years, gave it an appearance 
venerable enough to command the 
respect and admiration of summer 
tourists from New York and Phila- 
delphia. It was not often such 
apparitions passed that way, and 
when they did, it was generally 
in pursuit of -filthy lucre suppo- 
sitiously concealed in the fields or 
the forests. Nor are mining pros- 
pectors as a rule sentimental, but 
sometimes they are in America. 
When such rare aves came by the 
Doctor’s front gate, they would 
almost always. pull up and gaze 
through it with that admiration 
and respect that Northerners are 
inclined to pay to anything in 
their own country that recalls the 
past. 

‘«Qh, isn’t that too quaint for 


anything !’’ the ladies that some- 
times accompanied them never 
failed to remark. ‘‘ That’s a real 
old ramshackle Virginia house, by 
thunder! and a pretty heavy old 
fossil inside it, you bet! ’’ said the 
more observant of the gentlemen. 

The Doctor would have gloried 
in such criticism had he heard it. 
He hated Yankees; he hated your 
new-fangled houses ; he hated rail- 
roads; he hated towns; he hated 
breech-loading guns: sights and 
sounds and things that he was 
not familiar with at __five-and- 
twenty, he would have none of 
when he was between sixty and 
seventy. 

The Doctor’s house was uncon- 
ventional to be sure, while weather 
and neglect of paint or whitewash 
had given it an air of antiquity to 
which it had no real claim. It 
lay a hundred yards back from the 
road, and appeared to consist of 
four or five small houses of vary- 
ing dimensions, and occupying re- 
lationships towards one another of 
a most uncertain kind. Two of 
these leaned heavily together, like 
convivial old gentlemen ‘‘seeing 
one another home.’’ The rest lay 
at respectful distances from each 
other, connected only by open ver- 
andahs, through which the summer 
breeze blew freshly, and lovingly 
fanned the annuals that spread 
and twined themselves along the 
eaves. Almost every style of Vir- 
ginia rural architecture found 
place in this homely conglomera- 
tion of edifices which even ‘old 
man Jake,’’ the negro, who has 
for twenty years looked after the 
Doctor’s horses and_ stolen his 
corn, described as ‘‘ mighty shack- 
lin’, and lookin’ like as if they’d 
bin throwed down all in a muss.” 

It was, however, a real old char- 
acteristic Virginia house of its 
kind. There were squared chest- 
nut-logs, black with rain and sun, 
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against which the venetian shut- 
ters of the windows banged and 
thumped in gusty spring days as 
against walls of adamant. ‘These 
same logs were got out of the 
woods and squared, the Doctor 
would tell you, in days ‘‘ when 
men had plenty of time and plenty 
of ‘force’ (¢.e., slaves) to do those 
things properly.’’ ‘Then there were 
walls of pine weather - boarding, 
erected at a period when, the same 
authority would inform you, ‘* peo- 
ple began to saw and season their 
lumber five or ten years before 
they started to build.’’ ‘There were 
roofs of wooden shingles slanting 
and sloping in every direction— 
black, rotting, and moss - grown 
here, white and_ garish there, 
where penetrating rains had forced 
the slow and reluctant hand of re- 
pair. Dormer-windows glared out 
at you, patched as to their shat- 
tered panes with local newspapers 
of remote date, and speaking of 
stuffy attics behind, where _hor- 
nets, yellow-jackets, and ‘* mud- 
daubers’’ careered about in summer- 
time over the apple-strewn floors. 
Then there was the old brick office 
—relic of a distant past: of a 
period when the Virginia planters, 
though surrounded by the finest 
clay, were so absorbed in tobacco 
that they sent to England for their 
bricks. It is probable, however, 
that these particular bricks were 
produced upon the spot. At any 
rate, their comparative antiquity 
and presumably mellow tone have 
been ruthlessly effaced, for this 
is the only part of the Doctor’s 
mansion that he has selected for 
a coat of whitewash. It is used 
for professional purposes, and is 
known by the Doctor’s patients 
as the ‘‘sujjery.”’ I know it is 
hopeless to try, by a bald descrip- 
tion of timber and bricks and 
mortar, to give any idea of how 
the Doctor’s rambling homestead 


appealed to the sense of the pic- 
turesque, and to the affections of 
those of us who were familiar with 
it and with its inmate. No doubt, 
however, the latter had something 
to do with this. Nor should the 
surroundings be forgotten. The 
stately oaks that towered high 
above the quaint low buildings, 
and covered with leaves and dédris 
the greater portion of that domes- 
tic enclosure which in-those parts 
was known as the yard. The strag- 
gling branching acacias that grew 
close to the house, and spread 
their tall arms above the roof, 
littering it in autumn with showers 
of small curly leaves, and choking 
the wooden gutters (for the Doctor 
considered tin piping as a modern 
heresy) with fragmentary twigs. 
The fresh green turf that had 
matted and spread for 150 years 
around this house and the more 
stately one that preceded it. The 
aged box-trees that had once, no 
doubt, in prim Dutch rows lined 
some well-tended gravel path, but 
now cropped up here and there 
upon the turf, like beings that 
had outlived their time and gen- 
eration. The clustering honey- 
suckles, bending their old and 
rickety frames to the ground. 
The silver aspens before the door, 
whose light leaves shivered above 
your head in the most breathless 
August days. The slender mimosa, 
through whose beautiful and fra- 
gile greenery the first humming- 
birds of early June shyly fluttered ; 
and the long row of straw hives 
against the rickety fence, where 
hereditary swarms of bees— let 
well alone—made more honey 
than the Doctor and all his 
neighbours could consume. 

Yes! these objects are, and all 
and many more are, twined around 
my heart, but the Doctor’s front 
gate occupies no such position at 
all. It was all very well for the 
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people who stopped in the road 
and looked through its bars at the 
fine old oaks, the green lawn be- 
yond, and the quaint straggling 
structure, and then drove on their 
way. For those, however, whose 
duty or pleasure compelled them 
to penetrate that barrier, it was 
entirely another matter. It was 
a home-made gate—a real ‘old 
Virginia’? gate—put up at the 
close of the war as a protest, it 
would almost seem, against Yankee 
notions of hurry. To look at that 
tremendous portal, you would have 
supposed that the Doctor was the 
most defiant recluse, instead of the 
most hospitable of men. It was, 
however, a typical Virginia gate 
strongly emphasised, just as the 
Doctor was a typical Virginia gen- 
tleman strongly emphasised. I 
couldn’t speak accurately as to its 
dimensions, but I have often had 
to jump for life as it fell, and from 
the way in which it hit the ground, 
I-should say that it must have 
weighed nearly a thousand pounds. 
Its weight would have been a matter 
of no importance whatever to any 
one but the Doctor and the posts 
which supported it, had it been 
properly hung with two hinges 
‘and a latch. No doubt it had 
commenced life with these ad- 
vantages; but during all the 
years I struggled with it, there 
was no latch, and only a bottom 
hook hinge. It was kept in its 
place by two ponderous fence-rails 
being leaned up against it. The 
most elementary mathematician 
will at once arrive at the result 
which ensued on the removal of 
these rails (a herculean task in 
itself) and the opening of the gate, 
unless extraordinary skill was exer- 
cised. It was really a perform- 


ance beyond a single man ; so most 
visitors, unless they were ‘‘ riding 
for the Doctor’—in the most 
serious 


business sense—holloaed 
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for assistance, or rode about till 
some of the hands came up to the 
rescue. It must not be supposed 
that the Doctor’s establishment, 
though strongly typical in a sense, 
resembled to any extent the real 
old Virginia mansion. The Pattons, 
it will be remembered, had been 
burnt out, and the present pile 
had been originally intended only 
as a makeshift; but it was such 
a makeshift as would perhaps be 
seen nowhere out of Virginia. Of 
the more substantial family man- 
sions there were plenty crowning 
the hills in the Doctor’s neigh- 
bourhood. Square blocks of brick, 
some many-windowed and green- 
shuttered, with huge Grecian por- 
ticoes supported by rows of white 
fluted pillars stretching along their 
face. Great big wooden barns, 
others with acres of roof and rows 
of dormer-windows, and crazy 
crumbling porches, and stacks of 
red - brick chimneys  clambering 
up outside the white walls at the 
gable-ends, or anywhere else where 
they come handy for that matter. 
There were plenty of these within 
range of the Doctor’s house and 
the limits of his practice, and to 
the proprietor of every one the 
Doctor was related. The stages 
of this relationship varied from 
the unquestioned affinity of cousins 
and nephews, to that which is 
described in Virginia by the com- 
prehensive and far-reaching appel- 
lative of ‘‘kin.’”? To be kin of the 
Pattons, moreover, was in itself a 
desirable thing in Virginian eyes. 
Though the Doctor lived in such 
an unpretentious residence, and 
worked day in and day out as a 
country practitioner, there were 
people in the neighbourhood hold- 
ing their heads pretty high, who 
were always pleased to remember 
that their father’s first cousin had 
married the Doctor’s mother’s 
brother. 
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With all the Doctor’s quaint 
ideas and strong prejudices, I have 
said that he was a thorough gen- 
tleman. He was of the kind 
meant for use, and not for show. 
Good heavens! what would your 
dashing British A®sculapius, in his 
brougham or well-appointed dog- 
cart, have said to my old friend’s 
appearance when setting out for 
a long winter’s day’s work? I can 
see him now, riding in at the gate 
on some wild January day, bring- 
ing hope in his kindly face, and 
good conservative time-honoured 
drugs in his well-worn saddle-bags. 
A woollen scarf is drawn round 
his head, and on the top of it is 
crammed an ancient wide-awake. 
A long black cloak, fastened round 
his throat with a clasp, and lined 
with red flannel, falls over the 
saddle behind. His legs, good 
soul, are thickly encased in coils 
of wheat-straw, wound tightly 
round them from his ankles up- 
wards. In his hand, by way of 
a whip, he carries a bushy switch 
plucked from the nearest tree, 
and upon one heel a rusty spur 
that did duty at Bull’s Run. 

Now do not suppose that the 
Doctor on such occasions was re- 
garded as a scarecrow, or that 
his neighbours looked upon him as 
eccentric or even careless of attire ; 
on the contrary, this was a good 
old Virginia costume. The Doc- 
tor’s appearance as above described 
was not the desperate expedient 
of a frontier and transitory con- 
dition—not at all. It was a sur- 
vival of two hundred years of a 
peculiar civilisation; a civilisa- 
tion that had been wont to look 
inside the plantation fence for 
almost every necessary; a patri- 
archal dispensation whose  sim- 
plicity was to a great extent the 
outcome of exclusiveness; a social 
organisation wherein each man’s 
place was so absolutely fixed, that 





personal apparel was a matter of 
almost no moment, and personal 
display, such as engages the well- 
to-do of other countries in mis- 
chievous rivalry, was hardly known. 

The general shabbiness of Vir- 
ginia was not the temporary shabbi- 
ness of a pioneering generation— 
that condition everybody can un- 
derstand—but the picturesque and 
almost defiant tatterdemalionism 
of quite an old and thoroughly 
self-satisfied community, unstimu- 
lated by contact with the outer 
world. It was a mellow, time- 
honoured kind of shabbiness of 
which Virginians are almost proud, 
regarding it as a sort of mute 
protest, though an extreme one, 
against those modern innovations 
which their souls abhorred. The 
Doctor had been a widower since the 
first year of the war. In accordance 
with local custom, he had buried 
his wife in the orchard. A simple 
marble shaft in that homely quar- 
ter spoke of her virtues and her 
worth to the colts and calves that 
bit the sweet May grass around 
her tomb, and to the inquiring 
swine that crunched the rotting 
apples as they fell in autumn from 
the untended trees. Neither had 
the Doctor been blessed with sons 
or daughters. Who he would “ar 
[heir, as a verb] his place to’’ was 
a common subject of discussion 
among the negroes on the prop- 
erty. The Doctor’s profession, no 
doubt, was his first care; but his 
heart was with his farms and his 
fox-hounds. The Doctor had prac- 
tised over, or, as we used to say 
there, ‘‘ ridden’”’ the south side of 
the country for nearly forty years. 
He had studied medicine with the 
intention only of saving the doc- 
tor’s bill in his father’s household 
of eighty negroes. He had soon, 
however, dropped into a regular 
practice, and for the last five-and- 
twenty years at any rate, no birth or 
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death within a radius of ten miles 
would have been considered a well- 
conducted one without his good 
offices. The Doctor’s income, upon 
the well-thumbed scroll of hiero- 
glyphics that he called his books, 
was nearly three thousand dollars 
a-year. He collected probably 
about fifteen hundred. A consider- 
able portion, too, of this fifteen 
hundred was received in kind pay- 
ments, not conveniently convert- 
ible, such as bacon, Indian corn, 
hams, wheat-flour, woollen yarns, 
sucking-pigs, home-made brooms, 
eggs, butter, bricks, sweet-potato 
slips, sawn plank, tobacco-plants, 
shingles, chickens, baskets, sausage- 
meat, sole-leather, young fruit- 
trees, raw hides, hoe-handles, old 
iron. To utilise these various 
commodities, it would have been 
necessary for the Doctor to have 
had a farm, even supposing he had 
not already been the fortunate 
proprietor of two. Indeed, a farm 
to a Southern Doctor is not only 
necessary as a receptacle for the 
agricultural curiosities that are 
forced upon him in lieu of pay- 
ment, but for the actual iabour 
of those many dusky patients who 
can give no other return for physic 
and attendance received. You 
could see a bevy of these Ethio- 
pians almost any day upon the 
Doctor’s farm, wandering aimlessly 
about with hoes or brier-blades, 
chattering and cackling and doing 
everything but work. 

The Doctor might have been 
called a successful physician. He 
had no rivals. There were two in- 
ferior performers in the district, it 
is true, who were by way of fol- 
lowing the healing art—small farm- 
ers, who were reported to have 
studied medicine in their youth. 
One of these, however, had not 
credit sufficient to purchase drugs, 
and the other was generally drunk. 
So it was only their near rela- 
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tions, when not dangerously in- 
disposed, who patronised them— 
or some patient of the Doctor’s 
now and again, perhaps, who took 
a fancy the latter was too ‘ aristo- 
cratic,’’ till he got badly sick, and 
returned with alacrity to his allegi- 
ance. ‘There is no doubt, I fear, 
but that the Doctor practised on the 
lines of thirty yearsago. Tory to 
the backbone in every other de- 
partment of life, it was hardly to 
be expected that he should have 
panted for light and leading in 
that branch of learning in which 
he had no rival within reach, 
Papers or magazines connected 
with the healing science I never 
remember to have seen inside the 
Patton homestead ; and yet, after a 
great deal of experience of the good 
old man’s professional care, I have 
a sort of feeling that 1 would as 
soon place my life in his hands as 
in the hands of Sir Omicron Pie! 

What time the Doctor had to 
spare from physicking, I have said 
he devoted to farming and to fox- 
hunting. I should like to follow 
him for a bit on his long profes- 
sional rounds, and listen to his 
cheery talk in homestead and ca- 
bin; to help him fill his long pipe, 
which he draws out of his top-boot 
when the patient has settled down 
to sleep or quiet; to hear him 
once again chat about tobacco and 
wheat, politics and foxes. I 
should like, too, to say something 
of the Doctor’s farming—heaven 
save the mark !—on his two pro- 
perties; the one ‘‘’ard’’ him by 
his father, and the other one, the 
quarter place near by, that ‘‘cum 
to him with his wife, ole Cunnel 
Pendleton’s daughter.’’ 

I must only pause to remark, 
however, that the Doctor farmed, 
as he did everything else, in the 
good old Virginia fashion—or in 
what is now irreverently known 
as the ‘‘rip an tar [tear] princi- 
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ple.’ He didn’t care anything 
about acres or estimates; and as 
for farm books, his professional 
accounts pestered him quite en- 
ough. Of rotations, he neither 
knew nor wanted to know any- 
thing. His great idea was to 
plough and sow as much land as 
he could scuffle over with all the 
labour he ‘could scrape together. 
Of manuring, clovering, or fertilis- 
ing he took little account. If he 
‘* pitched ”’ a big crop only, he was 
a proud and happy man. When 
each recurring harvest brought 
results more insignificant than the 
last, a temporary disgust with the 
whole business used to seize on 
my old friend, and he would swear 
that the wheat crops had been of 
no account since the war; that to- 
bacco had gone to the devil, and 
that he’d quit fooling with a plan- 
tation for good and all. Inthe 
eyes of those who knew him, how- 
ever, such tirades meant abso- 
lutely nothing. A Virginian of his 
description could no more have 
helped farming than he could have 
altered any other of the immut- 
able laws of nature. A younger 
generation. and many indeed of 
the older one, have learned wisdom 
and prudence in the management 
of land since the abolition of 
slavery. The Doctor, however, 
and the few left like him, will 
be land-killers of the genial good 
old sort tili they lie under the 
once generous sod they have so 
ruthlessly treated. 

The Doctor’s first care was of 
necessity his patients; but there 
is no doubt, I think, that his real 
affections were divided between 
his farms and his  fox-hounds. 
That he did his duty by the 
former was amply testified to by 
the popularity he enjoyed. ‘That 


he signally failed in the treatment 
of his lands was quite as evident. 
For while he healed the sores 
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and the wounds of his patients, 
the sores, the wounds, the storm- 
rent gullies, the bare galls in his 
hillsides, grew worse and worse. 
The waize-stalks grew thinner, 
the tobacco lighter, the wheat- 
yield poorer, year by year. One 
has heard of famous painters, 
who perversely fancied themselvés 
rather as musicians—of established 
authors, who yearned rather to be 
praised as artists. So the Doctor, 
who certainly had no local rival in 
his own profession, seemed to covet 
fame rather as the champion and 
exponent of a happily departing 
school of Southern agriculturists. 
In this case, the income derived 
from the profession just sufficed 
to make good the losses on the 
farm. So, though the Doctor, 
in spite of his household expenses 
being almost wz/, could never by 
any chance lay his hand on a five- 
dollar bill, he managed to keep 
upon the whole pretty free from 
debt. With a scattered practice, 
and an agricultural hobby extend- 
ing over 1ooo acres, including 
woods and old fields ‘‘ turned out ”’ 
to recover, it may be a matter of 
surprise that our old friend had 
leisure for a third indulgence, espe- 
cially one like fox-hunting, which 
is connected in the British mind 
with such a large consumption of 
time. Nevertheless the Doctor, 
like most of his compeers, was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, and in 
spite of the war and altered times, 
had kept hounds round him almost 
without a break since he was a 
boy. It will be seen, however, 
that fox-hunting, as understood 
and followed by the Doctor, was 
by no means incompatible with his 
more serious avocations. 

Now, if the fashion in which the 
Doctor pursued the wily fox was 
not orthodox from a Leicestershire 
point of view, it was for all that 
none the less, perhaps indeed so 
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much the more, genuine. Around 
New York and Philadelphia. it is 
true, the sport is pursued by 
fashionable bankers, brokers, and 
lawyers in a style the most ap- 
proved. All the bravery and the 
glitter, ay, and much of the horse- 
manship of the British hunting- 
field, is there. But, like polo and 
coaching, it is there as a mere 
exotic, transplanted but yesterday, 
to the amazement and occasionally 
indignation of the Long Island 
rustics and the delight of the 
Society papers. Everything is 
there—hounds, huntsmen, whips, 
red coats, tops, splendidly mounted 
hard-riding ladies and gentlemen, 
sherry-flasks, sandwich-boxes, &c., 
&c.,—everything, in short, but the 
fox. So far, however, as I can learn, 
such an omission is of no great 
importance under the modern con- 
ception of hunting. That wouldn’t 
be the Doctor’s way of thinking 
at all, though; for I must here 
remark, that that worthy sports- 
man’s love of hunting is entirely 
on hereditary principles and of 
native growth. Fox-hunting for 
two centuries has been the natural 
pastime of the Virginia gentry. 
They imported the chase of the 
fox and its customs from the 
mother country at a period when 
such things were conducted in a 
very different style from what 
they are now. 

The hunting of the fox, as car- 
ried on in England early in the last 
century let us say, offered, I take it, 
a very different spectacle from that 
seen in the elaborate and gorgeous 
cavalcades and the rushing fleet- 
footed hounds that race to-day 
over the trim well-drained turf of 
the shires. No foxes were killed 
in those days in twenty-five min- 
utes, I’ll warrant. Men started 


their fox at daybreak, and pottered 
along, absorbed in the performance 
of their slow hounds, over the 
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rushy, soppy, heathy country, from 
wood to wood, for hours and hours, 
They were lucky then, no doubt, 
if Reynard succumbed in time to 
admit of their punctual appear- 
ance at that tremendous three- 
o’clock orgie, which the poet 
Thomson has so graphically laid 
before us. 

Amid the glitter, the show, the 
dash, the swagger of modern fox- 
hunting, Englishmen who are not 
masters of hounds or huntsmen 
are apt to lose sight of the original 
ends and aims, the craft, and the 
science of the sport. It seems to 
me that fox-hunting nowadays, 
with the vast mass of its devotees, 
is simply steeplechasing over an 
unknown course. This is unques- 
tionably a manly and a fine amuse- 
ment, and far be it from me to 
breathe a word against it. I only 
wish to anticipate the sneers of 
your sporting stockbroker if he 
were to catch sight of the Doctor 
and his hounds upon a hunting 
morning. 

With the average Nimrod of 
modern days, I venture then to 
assert that fox-hunting is only a 
modified form of steeplechasing. 
With the Virginian, who is simply 
a survival of other days, it is noth- 
ing of the kind. The Doctor knew 
nothing of bullfinches or double 
ditches, of post and rails or five- 
barred gates, in a sporting sense; 
but what he did not know about 
a fox was not worth knowing at 
all. As for his hounds, he could 
tell the note of each at a distance 
when the music of the whole pack 
was scarcely audible to the ordi- 
nary ear. 

As far as I remember, the Doc- 
tor generally used to keep about 
five couple of hounds. It is need- 
less to say he always swore they 
were the ‘‘best stock of fox- 
dogs in the State.”” Jim Pendle- 
ton, his cousin across the hill, and 
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Judge Massey, on the north side 
of the county, who also kept 
hounds, were quite prepared to 
take an affidavit of the same kind 
with regard to their own respec- 
tive packs. The Doctor’s hounds 
lived as members of the family. 
A kind of effort was spasmodically 
made to keep them from appropriat- 
ing the parlour, and so long as the 
weather was mild, they were fairly 
content to lie in the front porch, 
or in one of the many passages 
which let the air circulate freely 
through the Patton homestead. 

If the weather was cold, however, 
and the Doctor had a fire in the 
parlour, the older and more know- 
ing dogs seldom failed to eventually 
gain a lodgment. By persistently 
coming in at one door, and when 
kicked out by the long-suffering 
M.F.H., going round the house 
and slyly entering at the other, 
they invariably conquered in the 
long-run, and established them- 
selves on the warm bricks of the 
hearth before the great white-oak 
logs which blazed on the bright 
brass andirons. 

Of course it was not often that 
the Doctor and his hounds were 
all at home together on a winter’s 
day. If the latter were not hunt- 
ing with him, they were out upon 
their own account, for, be it noted, 
they were absolutely their own 
masters, as is the way with Vir- 
ginia fox-hounds. If the Doctor 
chose to accompany them and do 
a great deal of tooting and some 
holloaing, I have no doubt a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction ani- 
mated the breasts of the pack. But 
it made no difference whatever to 
the sporting arrangements they had 
planned among themselves, or to 
their general programme. What- 
ever happened, they were bound 
to have their hunt. As the Doc- 
tor’s pride and joy was not in his 
own performances in the pigskin 
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—for he never attempted any— 
but in the achievements of his 
dogs, this want of discipline and 
respect was no drawback whatever 
to his satisfaction. 

I have said the Doctor could 
combine his favourite sport with 
the exercise of his profession. 
That is to say, if he were going 
out in any likely direction, he 
would manage to keep his hounds 
around him till he had despatched 
his lamp-light breakfast, and they 
would all start together. The 
pack, moreover, was easily in- 
creased, for the Doctor had only 
to step round to the back porch, 
which looked across the valley to 
Cousin Jim Pendleton’s place, and 
to blow lustily on his tremendous 
cow-horn. 

A very little of this music was 
sufficient to bring the greater part 
of the rival pack scrambling in a 
half-guilty way over the garden- 
fence. After a little growling and 
snarling and snapping, the stran- 
gers would settle down among the 
Doctor’s hounds as if they had been 
raised on the place. 

See the Doctor attired for the 
chase emerging with his hounds 
from that awful front gate of his, 
which is being held up and open 
by the combined efforts of two 
stalwart negroes. It is a mild and 
soft February morning, at about the 
hour when the sun would be seen 
mounting over the leafless wood- 
lands to the east of the house, if 
it were not for the dark banks of 
clouds chasing one another in con- 
tinuous succession from the south- 
west. The Doctor is not quite 
such a scarecrow to-day. The 
weather is mild, and he has left 
the coils of straw behind, having 
his stout legs encased in grey 
homespun overalls, which he calls 
leggings. The long Bull’s Run 
spur is on his left heel. The black 
cloak with the red lining is on his 
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back. The slouch hat upon his 
head, and spectacles upon his nose. 
A high stand-up collar of an- 
tique build and a black stock give 
the finishing touch to a picture 
whose ‘* old - timiness,’’ as the 
Americans say, would have thrown 
a Boston novelist into convulsions 
of ecstacy. 

The Doctor this morning is com- 
bining business with pleasure. He 
has to visit the widow Gubbins, 
who fell down the corn-house steps 
the week before, and broke her 
leg. But he has had word sent 
him that there is a red fox in the 
pine-wood behind the parsonage, 
hard by the Gubbins domicile. I 
need not say the saddle-bags and 
the medicine-bottles are there; 
but besides these, there is the 
great big cow-horn which the 
Doctor carries slung round him, 
and blows long blasts upon as he 
goes *‘ titupping’’ down the muddy 
lane. ‘These blasts are rather with 
a view of personal solace than from 
any definite aims. The Doctor 
loves the horn for its associations, 
and yoes toot-tooting down the soft 
red road, and waking the echoes of 
the woods and fields solely for his 
own personal benefit and refresh- 
ment. Hector and Rambler, Fair- 
fax and Dainty, and the rest— 
little wiry lean fellows of about 
two-and-twenty inches—hop over 
the big mud-holes, or creep around 
the dry fence-corners waiting for 
the first bit of unfenced woodland 
to trot over and commence the 
day’s operations. 

The Doctor, however, is deter- 
mined, if possible, to keep them 
in hand till they reach the haunt of 
that aforesaid red fox whois said to 
be lurking in the parson’s wood. He 
hopes to be able to exercise autho- 
rity sufficient to keep these inde- 
pendent dogs of his from getting 
on the trail of a ringing, skulking 
grey fox in the first ivy thicket or 
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open bit of forest they came to. 
It is no manner of use, however, 
The rutty, soppy road, soon after 
it leaves the Doctor’s _ estate, 
straggles unfenced through half a 
mile of mazy woodland. Though 
it is an historic turnpike of old 
coaching fame—a road the memory 
of whose once bustling gaiety well- 
nigh brings tears to the eyes of 
the old inhabitants—it is scarce- 
ly visible to the rare waggoner 
or horseman in these degenerate 
times, from the wealth of autumn 
leaves that hide its rugged face. 
Into the wood plunge the eager 
and undisciplined hounds, the dry 
leaves crackling and rustling under 
their joyous feet as they scamper 
and race amid the tall oak and 
poplar trunks, and one by one dis- 
appear beyond the very limited 
horizon. The Doctor toots and 
toots till not only the forest but 
the hills and valleys beyond echo 
to the appeals of the familar cow- 
horn. Mighty little, however, care 
the dogs for such tooting. They 
look upon it as a harmless sign of 
encouragement, a pleasant accom- 
paniment to the preliminaries until 
the more serious work begins. Nor 
do they care in the least when the 
Doctor drops his horn and begins 
to holloa and shout and storm— 
not they. He might as well shout 
and storm at the wind. The Doc- 
tor gets very mad. He doesn’t 
swear—Virginians of his class and 
kind very seldom do—but he uses 
all the forms of violent exhortation 
that his conscience admits of, and 
that belong to the local vernacular. 
He calls the whole pack ‘‘ grand 
scoundrels and villains.” In a 
voice grown husky with exertion, 
he inquires of their fast - fading 
forms if they know ‘* what in 
thunder he feeds them for?’’ He 
roars out to little Blazer, the only 
one left within good speaking dis- 
tance, that he’ll ‘‘ whale the life 
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out of him;’”’ whereupon little 
Blazer disappears after the rest. 
So he finally confides to the sorrel 
mare, who is ambling along under 
him at the regulation five-mile-an- 
hour gait of the Southern roadster, 
that those dogs of Cousin Jeems 
(the Doctor says ‘‘Jeems,”’ not 
because he doesn’t know any 
bettgr, but because it is a good old 
Virginia way of pronouncing the 
name) are the hardest-headed lot 
of fox-dogs south of the Potomac 
river. 

But hark! there is a boom from 
the pine-wood, the deep green of 
whose fringe can be seen far away 
through the naked stems and leaf- 
less branches of the oaks. The 
Doctor pulls up; he ‘concludes 
he’ll wait a while and see what 
it amounts to, anyway.’’ The 
scoundrels are probably fooling 
after a rabbit, or, at the best, 
struck the trail of a grey fox”’ 
(the most common native breed, 
that won’t face the open or run 
straight). The Doctor draws rein 
at the edge of the wood, where 
the straggling forest road once 
more becomes a highway, fenced 
in from fields of young wheat, pas- 
ture, and red fallow. He thinks 
the widow Gubbins can wait a bit, 
and that old red fox at the par- 
son’s can lay over for another day. 

‘«That’s old Powhatan, cert’n 
and sure; and that’s a fox of some 
sort, I’ll sw’ar,’’ remarks our old 
friend to the sorrel mare, who 
pricks up her ears as another deep 
note comes echoing from the valley 
below. 

It is late in February; and 
though February in Virginia is 
practically the same dead, colour- 
less, leafless, budless, harsh winter 
month it is with us, yet there are 
sometimes days before it closes 
that seem to breathe of a yet dis- 
tant spring with more witching 
treachery than the greatest effort 
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that period can make in our more 
methodical clime. And this is one 
of them. The soft and balmy air 
is laden, it is true, with no scent 
of blossoms or opening buds. The 
odour of smouldering heaps of 
burning brush and weeds, or of 
tardily burnt tobacco-plant beds, 
is all that as yet scents the breeze. 
But after a month of frost and 
rain and snow and clouds, the 
breath is the breath of spring, 
and the glow of the sun, now 
bursting through the clouds, seems 
no longer the sickly glare of win- 
ter. The soft Virginia landscape, 
swelling in gentle waves of forest, 
field, and fallow tothe great moun- 
tains that lie piked up far away 
against the western sky, is naked 
still and bare, save for the splashes 
of green pine-woods here and there 
upon the land. But there is a light 
in the sky and a feel in the air 
that seems almost to chide the 
earth for its slow response. The 
blood courses quicker through the 
veins of even easy-going Virginia 
farmers at the thoughts of seeding- 
time. The negro’s head comes up 
from under his shoulders and _ his 
hands from his pockets, where they 
have each respectively spent most 
of the winter, and the air becomes 
laden with those peculiar dirges 
that mark the Ethiopian’s content- 
ment of mind at the prospect of 
warm weather and of his limbs 
once more becoming ‘‘souple.”’ 
The soft breeze begins to coat the 
tops of the damp furrows with a 
thin powdery crust that in a few 
days’ time will be converted into 
that March dust so universally be- 
loved of farmers. The young 
wheat, smitten and scorched and 
beaten almost out of recognition, 
lifts its head once again and spreads 
a carpet of tender green to the 
sun. The early lambs, beginning 


to think that after all they were 
not sent into the world to shiver 
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behind straw -stacks, frisk and 
gambol in the fields. The black- 
smiths’ shops at the cross roads 
and the Court-house villages are 
thronged with coloured labourers 
and tenants, whose masters, now 
seeding-time is upon them, have 
suddenly remembered that every 
plough in the place is out of fix, 
and not a harrow has its full com- 
plement of teeth. The light breeze 
from the south-west moans softly 
in the pines; but among the de- 
ciduous trees not a withered shred 
of foliage is left for it to stir, 
and the silence is complete. The 
freshly awakened sunlight streams 
softly down between the leafless 
branches and therugged trunks of 
oak and chestnut, hickory and pop- 
lar, and plays upon the golden 
carpet of wasted leaves that hides 
the earth beneath them. 

The Doctor, as he stands at the 
edge of the forest, would ordinarily 
upon such a day be deep in agri- 
cultural reveries of a most san- 
guine nature. But he is now wait- 
ing for one more note of evidence 
that there is a prospect of what 
he would call ‘‘ a chase ’’—hesitat- 
ing as to the widow Gubbins. 

Suddenly there is a great com- 
motion in the wooded valley be- 
neath, and in a few seconds you 
might be in Leicestershire spin- 
ny, so busy and joyful are the 
little pack with their tongues. 
‘« That’s a fox, any way,’’ says the 
Doctor to the sorrel mare; *‘ and, 
likely as not, a red.’’ Two small 
farmers, jogging down the road, 
pull up their horses and yell with 
the peculiar shrill scream that is 
traditionally as much a part of 
Virginia fox-hunting as the fa- 
miliar cries of the British hunting- 
field are with us. The Doctor, 


though his voice is not what it 
was thirty years ago, catches the 
infection, and, standing up in his 
wooden leather- capped stirrups, 
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hallooes at his hounds in what he 
would call ‘real old Virginia 
fashion.” 

‘* By G—d! it’s a red,’’ says one 
of the small farmers, who has 
perched himself on the top of the 
fence, so as to look down over the 
sloping tree-tops on to the opposite 
hill. 

‘« The dogs are out of the waod, 
and are streakin’ it up the broom- 
sedge field yonder—dawg my skin 
if they ain’t!”’ 

This is too much for the Doctor. 

‘*Pull down the fence, gentle- 
men, for God’s sake ! and we’ll push 
on up to the old Mathew’s grave- 
yard on top of the hill. We shall 
see right smart of the chase from 
there. I know that old fox; he'll 
go straight to the pines on Squire 
Harrison’s quarter place.”’ 

The four or five top rails are 
tossed off the snake fence; but 
the Doctor can’t wait for the re- 
maining six. The long spur is 
applied to the flank of the sorrel 
mare, the apple switch to her 
shoulder. Amid a crashing and 
scattering of rotten  chestnut- 
tails, the Doctor, cloak and spec- 
tacles, saddle-bags, pills, medicine- 
bottles, and overalls, lands safely 
in the corn-stalk field upon the 
other side. The two farmers fol- 
low through the fearful breach he 
has made, and they may soon all 
be heard upon the opposite hill 
cheering and yelling to the hounds, 
which by this time are well out of 
reach of such encouraging sounds. 
Neither the country. nor the horse, 
nor the Doctor is adapted for 
riding to hounds; nor,.as I have 
before intimated, has the latter 
any idea of doing so. The good 
man wants to hear as much as 
possible—to see as much as pos- 
sible—of the chase ; but when he 
neither sees nor hears a great deal 
—which, when a strong red fox 
goes straight away, is generally 
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the case—he will still take much 
delight in collecting the details 
from other sources. 

If his hounds eventually kill 
their fox half-way across the 
county, friends and neighbours, 
who became accidental witnesses 
of various stages of the chase, and 
each of whom did their share of 
hallooing and cheering, will send 
round word to the ‘‘ old Doctor,’’ or 
“call by” the next time they 
pass his house, and cheer his 
heart with praises of his dogs. 
The Doctor will probably have 
bandaged Mrs Gubbins’s leg, and 
be half-way home by the time the 
death-scene takes place, in some 
laurel thicket possibly miles and 
miles away from the corner where 
we left our friend bursting through 
the fence. Not more than _half- 
a-dozen, probably, of the fourteen 
or fifteen hounds with which the 
Doctor started, will assist at the 
finish. Two or three of the pup- 
pies will have dropped out early 
in the day, and come home hunting 
rabbits all the way. ‘Three or four 
more are perhaps just over dis- 
temper, and will fall in their 
tracks, to come limping and crawl- 
ing home at noon. Rambler and 
Fairfax, however, having assisted 
at the finish, and being perhaps 
the most knowing old dogs of the 
lot, will have trotted round to old 
Colonel Peyton’s close by. They 
are mighty hungry—for Virginia 
hounds won’t touch foxes’ flesh-— 
and they succeed in slipping into 
the log kitchen in the yard, while 
Melindy the cook is outside col- 
lecting chips, and abstracting from 
the top of the stove an entire ham. 
The said ham was just prepared 
for the Colonel’s supper; but in 
fox-hunting all is forgiven. So 
after a little burst of wrath he 
reckons they are the old Doctor’s 
dogs, shuts them up in the gran- 
ary, and gives them a cake of corn- 
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bread apiece. The following day 
is Saturday, and the Colonel’s 
son, home from school for a holi- 
day, thinks it an opportunity 
for a rabbit-hunt in the pines be- 
hind the house not to be missed. 
So Rambler and Fairfax are intro- 
duced to the proposed scene of action 
inthe morning. After condescend- 
ing to an hour of this amusement, 
they hold a canine consultation, 
and start for home, where they 
finally arrive about sundown, to 
be made much of by the Doctor, 
who has already heard of the finish 
from a negro who was splitting 
rails close by. 

The Doctor’s satisfaction is quite 
as great as if he had cut down a 
whole Leicestershire field in the 
fastest thing of the season. His 
heart warms towards those under- 
sized, harsh-coated, slab-sided little 
friends of his as he stands watching 
the negro woman breaking up their 
supper of hot corn-bread with 
buttermilk as a treat—on the 
back porch. They have all come 
in by this time, and scuffle and 
growl and snap around the board 
as the food is thrown to them. 

The knowing ones take advantage 
of such an evening as this to assert, 
with more than usual assurance, 
their right of entry to the house. 
The Doctor has had his supper, 
and hopes that no ominous shout 
from the darkness will, for this 
night at any rate, call him to some 
distant sick-bed. He has drawn 
up his one-armed rocking-chair to 


the parlour fire, and by the kero- 


sene-lamp is poring over the last 
oration on free trade by that grand 
old Virginia gentleman and sena- 
tor, Mr Jefferson Randolph Beverly 
Page. Conscious, as it were, that 
some extra indulgence is deserved 
on this night, the dogs begin to 
crawl in. One by one, beginning 
with the oldest and wiliest and 
ending with the timidest puppy, 
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they steal into the room and be- 
come grouped in the order of their 
audacity from the glowing bricks 
of the hearth outward to the door. 

Nor to-night has the Doctor 
kicks or cuffs or anathemas for 
the very worst of them. 

The great oak logs blaze and 
crackle and roar in the wide chim- 
ney, and the light of the flames 
flicker over the quaint low-ceil- 
inged room with its whitewashed 
walls, black wainscoting, and 
homely decorations ; over the ant- 
lers on the door, that recall some 
early exploit of the Doctor’s in 
West Virginia wilds; over the 
odds and ends of old silver on the 
sideboard, that have been saved 
from the wreck of the Patton 
grandeur ; over the big oil-painting 
of the famous jurist, and the dim- 
mer, smokier visages of less dis- 
tinguished but remoter ancestors, 
who believed in the divine right 
of kings and knew nothing of re- 


publics and universal suffrage. 
Here, however, surrounded by his 
dogs, we must take leave of the 
Doctor. ‘There are few like him 
left now in Virginia, and fewer 
still who have clung to the good 
and bad of a departed era with the 
same uncompromising tenacity as 
our old friend. They were a fine 
race—deny it who will—these old 
Virginia squires; provincial and 
prejudiced perhaps, but full of 
originality and manly independ- 
ence. Their ideas, it is true, are 
not those of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, but the men 
themselves are passing rapidly 
away, and their ideas with them. 
Those who have known them can 
only regret that a strong, pictur- 
esque, and admirable type of Anglo- 
Saxon has disappeared for ever 
from the ranks of our great family, 
unpainted by a single master-hand 
of contemporary date. 
A. G. BRADLEY. 
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CATHAY AND THE GOLDEN CHERSONESFE. 


FLANKED on the west by the 
glorious Irawadi, and on the east 
by the Hoang-ho, a number of 
noble rivers rush forth from their 
unknown sources in the hitherto 
unexplored tracts of the Eastern 
Himalaya—the ethnical influence 
of which, in what is known as the 
Tonic region, is of great import- 
ance when considering the direc- 
tions of emigration and connection 
of the peoples of Cathay and the 
Golden Chersonese, as no doubt 
they were the primeval highways 
by which the latter came from 
their original dwelling-places in 
the great plateau of Central Asia. 
The portion of the earth’s surface 
dominated by this river-system 
is inhabited by offshoots: of the 
archaic Mongolian race, differing 
doubtless in their mental and phy- 
sical characteristics, in linguistic 
affinities as well as in manners 
and customs, yet having many 
striking features in common, and 
developing a homogeneity  suffi- 
ciently marked to warrant us in- 
cluding: them in one family, when 
speaking generally of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

The inevitable absorption by 
China of the trans - Gangetic 
peoples, checked as it is, and in- 
definitely delayed though it may 
be, by the predominance of West- 
ern civilisation, must needs be a 
potent factor in the question of 
immigration from the over-crowd- 
ed provinces of Cathay to the 
sparsely populated regions of the 
Golden Chersonese But before 
venturing to offer a few sugges- 
tions on a subject of such para- 
mount importance to our future 
prospects, we propose, by way of 


1 Mason’s Burmah. 


preface, to indulge in a brief retro- 
spect of the relations that have 
for centuries existed between our 
recent inheritance and the great 
empire of China. To begin with 
their rulers—the happy possessors 
of numerous titles indicative of 
their great glory and power, but 
who for all practical purposes may 
be referred to as the ‘‘ Great Chief 
of Righteousness’? and ‘‘Sun of 
Heaven’’—the distinctions they 
most affected —condescended to 
address each other as ‘‘ Younger 
Brother’? and‘‘ Elder Brother ”’ 
respectively. And as is the case 
with other brothers we wot of, 
who, though they may occasionally 
quarrel, are nevertheless the best 
of friends, so these brethren of 
the Golden Chersonese and Far 
Cathay, notwithstanding many a 
sharp tussle and stand-up fight, 
on the whole cordially fraternised. 
Their people never allowed the 
wars, in which they were occasion- 
ally plunged by their rulers, to 
disturb for any length of time 
their reciprocal -feelings of good 
will. 

Though the Burmese consider 
themselves ineffably superior to 
all other peoples, next in the 
scale of humanity they admit the 
Chinese, whom they honour with 
a distinguishing cognomen, while 
they rather superciliously dispose 
of all other nations, excepting 
themselves, under a single generic 
title. With prodigious indiffer- 
ence to ethnic diagnosis, ‘‘a well- 
read Burman, who,’’ according to 
Dr. Mason, ‘‘has a mind like a 
schoolman of the middle ages, a 
repository of obsolete metaphysics 
and exploded science,’’ ! is content 
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to divide the inhabitants of the 
world into three great families: 
themselves, including cognate races 
in Further India, they call Buma ; 
those west of them, such as Euro- 
peans, Americans, Africans, In- 
dians, &c., they designate Kula; 
and the Chinese and all east of 
them they style Tarop or Taruk 
—an appellative given to the peo- 
ples of the Flowery Land after 
the Mongol invasion of Burma in 
the thirteenth century, apparently 
equivalent, says Sir Arthur Phayre. 
to Turk, as probably Nusruddin, 
the commander, and certainly sev- 
eral of the soldiers of the invading 
army were Turks. 

From the very earliest times 
the Chinese visited Burma and 
other parts of the Golden Cher- 
sonese, both by sea and by land, 
and received a cordial welcome 
from their inhabitants. The prac- 
tical results of this intercourse 
have «not, however, been so pro- 
nounced as might have been ex- 
pected. There are reasonable 
grounds for believing that a com- 
paratively advanced maritime civ- 
ilisation existed on the seaboard 
of Further India from ancient 
times, and that a few people, 
favourably placed, became im- 
portant nations. It was no doubt 
partly influenced by the Chinese— 
famous for maritime enterprise— 
and also by the Pheenicians and 
King Solomon’s servants, who went 
thither in search of gold and pre- 
cious stones, apes, peacocks, ivory, 
and almug-trees. These seaboard 
races were exposed at intervals to 
the irruption of inland tribes dis- 
tinguished for chronic proneness to 
mutual hostilities, who were im- 
pelled by the pressure of others 
behind them, not only from the 
bleak and arid regions of the 
north, but also by the overflow of 





the congested populations of Mid 
China. The Mons or Talaings 
have been almost obliterated by 
the Burmese. ‘The latter, again, 
have been pressed forward by the 
Shans, who, displaced in turn 
from their original dwelling-places 
by the onward movement of the 
Chinese, have influenced the whole 
of the Menam basin and the upper 
portion of the Mekong, just as the 
former have dominated the lower 
valley of the Irawadi. 

Monsieur Terrien de Lacouperie, 
commenting on the fact that the 
ancient history of the Indo-Chinese 
peoples is completely interwoven 
with that of the Chinese, whose 
civilisation, according to his ac- 
count, emanated from Babylonia 
some twenty-three centuries be- 
fore Christ, quotes as a striking 
example the Shans, the cradle of 
whose race was in the Kinlung 
Mountains, north of Sechuen. 
This enterprising and industrious 
people are to be found all along 
our Eastern frontier in Farther 
India. In the early part of the 
Christian era, all the country 
stretching from the mountains on 
the south-eastern boundary of the 
Assam valley down to the twenty- 
second parallel of latitude was in- 
cluded in the Shan kingdom of 
Pong, which, after long enjoying a 
dominant influence in this region, 
was destroyed by the Burmese in 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Since then the Shans, ex- 
cepting in Siam, have been broken 
up into small States, and bereft 
in consequence of all feeling of 
patriotism, would doubtless gratify 
the proclivity towards emigration 
which has distinguished them for 
generations, if we offer them suffi- 
cient inducements to take up their 
abode in our territory. ‘The popu- 
lation of Lower Burma increased 





1 Phayre’s History of Burma. London: 1883. 
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threefold in thirty years, in conse- 
quence of the superior attractions 
offered by us; and it is only by 
similar tactics we can hope to be 
equally successful in encouraging 
the Shans, who are not only the best 
colonists we can hope to obtain, 
but are quite ready to come to us 
if we meet them half-way by mak- 
ing Burma a pleasant place to live 
in. The career of the Shans since 
they left their ancient habitat in 
the basin of the Yang-tsi-Kiang 
has been marked by strange vicis- 
situdes. Driven out of Yunnan by 
the Chinese, they seemed to have 
taken fresh heart when they ar- 
rived in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi, where they founded a 
kingdom whose glories have been 
handed down to us by historical 
and traditional lore, to be subse- 
quently divided into small princi- 
palities, yet preserving their homo- 
geneity in spite of contact with 
other races—keeping touch, as it 
were, by means of language and 
religion. Though the ancient 
glories of the kingdom of Pong 
have departed, let us hope that 
this genial people may find a so/a- 
tium for their former misfortunes 
under the auspices of British rule. 
The Shans afford a good exam- 
ple of the Chinese ethnic influence 
in the Golden Chersonese, which 
was by no means so paramount in 
the case of some of the aboriginal 
tribes. ‘The Lolos, who inhabit a 
mountainous region on the left 
bank of the Yang-tsi, are a case in 
point, and a like anomaly is afford- 
ed by the Karens in connection 
with the Mongoloid races in the 
Golden Chersonese. Mr Colborne 
Baber, identifying the Lolos as the 
Colomon of Marco Polo,! describes 
them as an ‘indigenous tribe or 
people, completely enveloped by 
a Chinese population, which has 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, August 1883. 
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successfully resisted the wave of 
Chinese encroachment.’’ So com- 
pletely independent are they of 


.Chinese influence and jurisdiction, 


that they confine themselves to 
their mountain fastnesses, and 
levy black-mail from the Chinese 
with little or no impunity, but 
have no social intercourse with 
them whatever. The Karens of 
Burma are similarly exclusive. 
Preferring to live far from the 
turmoil of cities and towns, they 
hover round the outskirts of civ- 
ilised life, but keep themselves 
entirely aloof from the hitherto 
dominant race. 

China may be termed rather a 
congeries of States thap a single 
homogeneous empire, as some of 
the viceroys of her distant prov- 
inces are practically independent ; 
but railways and the telegraph wilh 
soon remedy this, and support her 
claim to be considered a nation 
and not merely an agglomeration 
of peoples. History proves that 
some three thousand years ago the 
true Chinese occupied only a frac- 
tional part of what is now known 
as the Celestial Empire, and were 
surrounded by indigenous tribes 
whose external characteristics they 
effaced by their superior energy 
and civilisation. The same influ- 
ence is still progressing in Farther 
India, a process of absorption 
defining the movement, which is 
fast removing differences between 
peoples who have hitherto played 
as prominent a part in its history 
as the English, French, and Ger- 
mans have done in the history of 
Europe, and who would eventually 
become as much Chinese as the 
inhabitants of Yunnan, Sechuen, 
and other border provinces now 
are, were it, not for the coun- 
teracting influence of Western 
civilisation already referred to. 
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In the interests of these sparsely 
populated regions, the pronounced 
proclivities of the Chinese in 
accommodating themselves to qua- 
si-cognate races ought to be en- 
couraged rather than checked ; for 
experience proves that the min- 
gling of Celestial blood with that of 
the Mongoloid races in the Golden 
Chersonese has been as satisfac- 
tory as like intercourse of Euro- 
peans and natives of India with 
the same people has been the 
reverse. 

As the author of an able article 
in the ‘Times’ of 28th December 
1886 truly remarks— 


“When the road to China is open 
there will be a rush of immigration, 
which appears likely to have a very 
marked efiect on the indigenous 
population of the country. There is 
no hard-and-fast line of demarcation 
between the Burmese and Chinese 
races. Cognate alike in descent and 
religion, they will readily blend into 
one people; and the Chinese, as the 
more energetic and intelligent ele- 
ment, will absorb the Burmese.” 


The prospect then is, he goes on 
to say, that Burma 


«will, in the not very remote future, 
be mainly populated by a sturdy 
race of Chin-Burmese origin—a vast 
improvement on the present inhabi- 
tants of the country.” 


The Chinese who come from the 
littoral districts of the Middle 
Kingdom are practically as much 
temporary sojourners as the Eng- 
lish. Though very useful members 
of society, they cannot be rated as 
altogether satisfactory immigrants. 
They spend as little as possible in 
the country of their voluntary 
exile, hoarding nearly all their 
earnings to take back to their own 
land ;: and inoculating the people 
with whom they sojourn with their 
vices of gaming and opium-smok- 





1 Through the British Empire. London: 1886. 


ing, leaving these accomplishments 
only as a parting legacy—for even 
their bones, in case of death, are 
sent back to the Flowery Land. 
Most of them, being traders, do not 
affect the labour-market at all, and 
consequently do not give rise to 
the heartburnings so rife in other 
countries where they drive the 
whites out of the field. Baron 
Hubner! remarks that ‘‘the last 
war of England and France with 
China was of incalculable import- 
ance, because it destroyed the real 
‘Great Chinese Wall’ which from 
time immemorial had _ separated 
four hundred millions of souls 
from the rest of mankind ’’~-in 
other words, it gave an impetus 
to Chinese emigration, which has 
been progressing with enormous 
strides ever since, especially in the 
United States, Australia, and the 
Pacific States of America. ‘‘ With 
wonderful natural gifts’’—he goes 
on to say—‘‘the Chinese competes 
with the white man wherever he 
meets him, and is checking, con- 
quering, and ousting him, not 
indeed by force, but with the 
weapons of labour and thrift.’’ It 
is no wonder, then, that a violent 
prejudice exists against Celestials 
in the minds of white men thus 
handicapped. 

Antagonism of this kind neither 
exists now nor is likely to obtain 
in the Golden Chersonese, where 
they come in contact with homo- 
geneous peoples ; and therefore it is 
to be earnestly hoped that we may 
be able to attract men such as 
those who constructed the Pacific 
railway, in order to obtain the 
requisite labour for utilising the 
vast areas of waste land which are 
eminently adapted for tea-cultiva- 
tion, and as such offer promising 
investments for capital. For per- 
manent residents, however, their 
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compatriots, who have for ages 
been pressing towards the Irawadi 
valley, are a more important factor 
for consideration in the immigra- 
tion problem. ~ If the movement 
be discouraged, as some recom- 
mend, its satisfactory solution 
must be relegated to a very dis- 
tant future. 

Though the generally received 
notion that Marco Polo introduced 
the mariner’s compass into Europe 
from China has long exploded, no 
doubt the instrument was known 
to the Chinese ages before it was 
used in Europe—some say as early 
as the twelfth century before 
Christ. When the greater part of 
Europe was in a state of barbarous 
ignorance, this enterprising people, 
probably navigating by the magnet, 
are known to have pushed their 
explorations and carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce throughout the 
eastern hemisphere ; and judging 
by their annals, their historians 
and geographers of the early part 
of the Christian era spoke of the 
Irawadi and the Ganges as nat- 
urally as a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society does now. 
When Vasco da Gama, after his 
discovery of the route to India 
by the Cape, first encountered the 
Arabs, they had their charts, as- 
trolabes, and astronomical tables, 
but as yet no compass. The 
Chinese, however, had, centuries 
before this, acquired a maritime 
influence in the East which put 
the vaunted supremacy of the 
Arabs into the shade. 

History records the Phoenician 
feat of having sailed round Africa 
604 B.c., and the still more won- 
derful exploit achieved by them 
four hundred years before, when, 
with King Solomon’s stewards, 
they went to the Golden Chersonese 
to fetch him materials for build- 
ing, enriching, and beautifying the 
Temple. We also know that the 


navies of Solomon ard Hiram, 
manned by the mariners of Zidon 
and Arphad, and piloted by the 
wise men of ‘Tyre, freighted with 
embroidered fine linen from Egypt ; 
blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishu ; emeralds, corals, and agates 
from Syria; oil and palm from 
Judah; rich wares, wine of Hel- 
bon, and white wool from Damas- 
cus ; iron, cassia, and calamus from 
Dan and Javan; — for Ezekiel, 
speaking of the Tyre which was 
of perfect beauty and glorious in 
the midst of the seas, says, ‘‘ Thy 
wares went forth out of the seas, 
thou filledst many peoples; thou 
didst enrich the kings of the 
earth with the multitude of thy 
riches and thy merchandise.”’ But 
none of these ancient mariners, so 
far as we know, were aided in any 
way by scientific appliances. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the 
Chinese, by their knowledge and 
application of the magnet, pos- 
sessed advantages long denied to 
the rest of the world. 

From Marco Polo we learn that, 
in the thirteenth century, during 
the reign of the famous Emperor, 
Kublai Khan, the Chinese — far 
from exhibiting their traditional 
characteristics of exclusiveness— 
asserted themselves in a very pro- 
nounced fashion both by sea and 
by land. Graphic accounts handed 
down to us by the celebrated trav- 
eller prove that the physical diffi- 
culties of intercourse between 
China and Farther India, which 
modern travellers assure us are so 
appalling, were of no account with 
the Great Khan, who practically 
proved his faith in being able to 
remove mountains, by despatching 
across the alleged almost imprac- 
ticable alpine barriers efficiently 
equipped armies, powerful enough 
to overrun and completely conquer 
Burma. The reports of the cele- 
brated Venetian further demon- 
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strate the great capacity for ship- 
building, as well as the aptitude 
for maritime enterprise, which dis- 
tinguished the Chinese of his time 
—worthy of Fohi or Noah, their 
reputed founder, the first and most 
eminent shipbuilder ever known. 
If we are to depend on traditign, 
one hundred years or so before the 
Christian era, India appears to 
have exercised as great a fascina- 
tion for the Celestial imagination 
as it did in Europe fifteen cen- 
turies afterwards.'_ For we learn 
that the Emperor Woo Te of the 
Hans dynasty sent an expeditign 
by the west and south in search of 
Shintoo or India. His commis- 
sioners, however, were baffled in 
their endeavour to acquire infor- 
mation as to its whereabouts, and 
had to return discomfited. His 
successors were, however, more 
fortunate ; for Chinese annals tell 
us that, during the Woo dynasty, 
or in the third century of our era, 
the king of Foonan—now Tonquin 
and Cambodia—sent an embassy 
to India, which went by the mouth 
of the Irawadi wd@ the Bay of Ben- 
gal to India, to the great astonish- 
ment of the king of the country, 
who gave the envoys Scythian 
horses to take back to their sov- 
ereign. A perusal of curious de- 
tails, placed on record by these and 
other Chinese travellers, proves that 
the Celestials were then better in- 
formed about India than might be 
expected. ,At avery early period, 
China exercised such an influence 
in India that several ambassadors 
came therefrom charged with 
friendly letters and presents, which 
by Celestial euphony—as is the 
case to this day — were termed 
tribute. There was some excuse 
for the arrogance of the Flowery 


Land, for at a remote age she had 
achieved a position entitling her 
to be considered the most powerful 
nation among the States of Central 
Asia; and it is very possible that 
Indian princes, who had been con- 
quered and oppressed by Scythian 


‘hordes, may have hoped to rid 


themselves of the yoke by endeav- 
ouring to ingratiate themselves 
with the paramount Power, which 
had already extended its conquests 
beyond the Caspian Sea and as far 
as Bengal. In the seventh cen- 
tury China added much to her 
prestige? by invading India to 
punish a refractory tributary, and 
accomplished her object by the aid 
of the kings of Tibet and Nepaul. 
After this it is recorded that the 
kings of the five Indies sent am- 
bassadors to offer homage to the 
Sun of Heaven. 

From very remote times, em- 
bassies passed to and fro frequently, 
and if Chinese history be correct, 
it would appear permanent ambas- 
sadors were occasionally accredited 
as representatives of the Flowery 
Land; for we read that, in the 
middle of the seventh century, 
the Emperor sent an envoy to the 
King of Magadha ‘‘in order that 
the principles of humanity and 
justice which had been diffused in 
that country should have a perma- 
nent protector and representative 
there.* It ‘is almost needless to 
say that such diplomatic amenities 
were not then even dreamt of, much 
less in vogue in Europe. Marco 
Polo was often employed in various 
embassies by Kublai Khan, when 
he ascertained that his zeal, cour- 
age, and discretion could be relied 
on, and that his reports, instead of 
being confined to the four corners 
of his instructions—as was the 





1 Chinese Account of India, Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi. 
2 Yule’s Cathay, and the Way Thither. i 
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case with the despatches submit- 
ted by his own subjects—were re- 
plete with interesting particulars 
of the countries and peoples he 
visited. Not the least interes- 
ting of his adventures was when, 
with his father Niccolo and _ his 
uncle Maffeo, he was commissioned 
by the Great Khan to return with 
three barons sent to his Court as 
ambassadors from Argon, Lord of 
the Levant,! to fetch as his bride 
a lady belonging to the family of 
Queen Bologna, his late consort. 
It appears that the Khan called the 
Italians into his presence, and in- 
trusted them with golden tablets 
of authority, which gave them the 
right of passage through all his 
dominions, and _ secured them 
facilities for procuring all that 
they might require. Thirteen 
ships were commissioned for the 
use of the embassy, escorting Queen 
Coachin, Lord Argon’s bride-elect, 
and her companion, the daughter 
of the King of Manu. The capa- 
city of these vessels may be ima- 
gined when they are described as 
having had four masts, and often 
hoisting as many as twelve sails, 
with some sixty or seventy private 
cabins, provided with closets and 
other conveniences, as well as 
public rooms for the use of mer- 
chants and other first-class passen- 
gers, besides ample accommodation 
for two hundred or more sailors, 
who sometimes had their families 
with them, and also managed to 
find space for small kitchen-gardens 
in spare ship’s buckets. These arks 
though larger than any ships afloat 
in Europe, were, according to 
Marco, smaller than the Chinese 
possessed before that period. The 
fleet put forth to sea with the envoys 
and a goodly company, and first 
touched at Java, and _ loosing 


1 Yule’s Marco Polo. 1871. 2 Yule’s Cathay, and the Way Thither. 1866. 
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thence, it proceeded to the different 
ports in the Indian seas, the voyage 
lasting about two years, and thus 
enabling our Venetians to give 
most interesting accounts of their 
novel experiences, as well as an 
idea of the extent of Chinese in- 
fluence at that time. Suffice it to 
say, the envoys arrived at their 
destination in due course, and 
handed over the ladies to Casan, 
who, owing to the death of his father 
Argon, had not only become Lord 
of the Levant, but in accordance 
with the custom of the country, 
had also inherited his father’s right 
to the young lady in Marco’s 
charge. 

This incident in Kublai Khan’s 
remarkable career shows that the 
Chinese naval heroes of that period 
were animated with the same spirit 
of enterprise that stimulated Drake, 
Frobisher, and other English wor- 
thies. Like them, the Great Khan 
was not a little aggressive, for he 
sent numerous expeditions against 
Japan and Java, which, though 
not always successful, prove that 
he had vast resources at his dis- 
posal, in the shape of ships, mar- 
iners, troops of various kinds, as 
well as abundance of war matéried. 
No wonder, then, that he insisted 
on all intercourse with the Flowery 
Land resolving itself into the form 
of homage ; for he had learned from 
the annals of his country that, for 
several centuries previously, the 
kings of India and the Golden 
Chersonese had been in the habit 
of sending embassies to China for 
the payment of tribute. At the 
time of Marco Polo’s voyage, the 
prestige of China as a maritime 
Power seems to have arrived at 
its zenith.2 It subsequently waned ; 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Emperor felt himself 
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constrained to send a large fleet 
with a military force to India and 
the Golden Chersonese, to coerce 
those that wavered in their alle- 
giance, and encourage the loyal by 
the bestowal of honours and im- 
perial gifts. 

The Great Khan was as enter- 
prising by land as by sea. Far 
from being content with his own 
enormous territory, he had an in- 
veterate craze to be acknowledged 
suzerain of all the States on his 
borders; hence arose endless dif- 
ficulties with Burma, which may 
conveniently be referred to now. 
With the political sagacity which 
used to distinguish Chinese states- 
men in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the south-western 
provinces of the empire, he deter- 
mined fifst to conquer Yunnan; 
for, holding it, he knew he could 
dominate the trade as_ well as 
political affairs pertaining to the 
peoples who have their habitat on 
and near the rivers flowing to the 
south. Kublai first made his 
reputation as lieutenant of his 
brother Mangu, who reigned at 
Karakoram as the Great Khan in 
the thirteenth century. He had 
command of the Mongol armies, 
which for thirty years had been 
fighting to subdue the Chinese 
empire, and in person directed 
the preliminary arrangements for 
the conquest of Yunnan, leaving 
them to be carried out by his 
second in command. According 
to Burmese history, this officer, 
adopting his master’s policy, sent 
a deputation to Mien or Burma, 
and demanded recognition of the 
Khan’s suzerainty in the shape of 
tribute. The Burmese king scouted 
the notion, and caused the envoys 
to be decapitated for alleged in- 
solence. Kublai Khan was not 
slow to avenge this outrage, and 
sent a vast army to attack Mien. 
A Burmese force for three months 


successfully resisted the invaders, 
but was then obliged to retreat to 
Malé, where they made a credit- 
able stand, but were eventually 
routed, and forced to retreat on 
the capital, which they found had 
already been abandoned. It ap- 
pears that preparations had been 
begun for the defence of the city, 
in the shape of a huge wall com- 
posed of the désris of numerous 
pagodas which had been destroyed 
for the purpose, but were arrested 
owing to the verification of an 
ominous prediction, setting forth 
that the city would be captured 
by the Chinese, which was found 
inscribed on a copper plate dis- 
covered in the process of dilapida- 
tion. The superstitious king lost 
all heart when he read the inscrip- 
tion, and, collecting his valuables, 
fled in all haste to Bassein. The 
Mongol army pursued the king 
and his retinue as far as a place 
some thirty miles below Prome, 
known to this day as Taruk-hmaw 
Turk or Chinese point.  Strait- 
ened by want of provisions, they 
here abandoned the pursuit, and 
after returning again to the capi- 
tal, plundered it, and went back 
to their own country. The Bur- 
mese, thoroughly disgusted with 
the cowardice of their king, nick- 
named him ‘Taruk-pyé-men—the 
king who fled from the Chinese 
—a title which has stuck to him 
ever since. 

There is no allusion in Burmese 
history to collisions on the frontier 
at this time; and their improba- 
bility is evidenced by the pusillani- 
mous disposition of the Burmese 
monarch, who was very unlikely 
to have attacked a more powerful 
country than his own. Yet, ac- 
cording to Marco Polo, the Great 
Khan sent an army into the king- 
doms of Carajan (Yunnan) and 
Vochan (Yung Chang), to protect 
his subjects from the attacks of 
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unruly people. The King of Mien, 
‘¢a very puissant prince, with much 
territory, treasure, and people,’’! 
taking umbrage, it is said, at this 
manoeuvre, considered it incumbent 
on him to give the Khan such a 
lesson, that he would never again 
dare to molest his frontier. He 
accordingly prepared a force con- 
sisting of 2000 elephants, each 
carrying 12 to 16 well-armed 
warriors, besides cavalry and in- 
fantry amounting to 60,000 men, 
and caused it to march against 
the Tartars. The commander of 
the Tartar host naturally ‘‘ waxed 
uneasy ’’ when he considered he 
had only 12,000 horsemen to en- 
counter this vast army. ‘* Nathe- 
less he was a most valiant and 
able soldier, of great experience in 
arms, and an excellent captain;”’ 
and having troops on which he 
could implicitly rely, as well as 
confidence in himself, he felt equal 
to the occasion, and made his dis- 
positions accordingly. To this 
end he advanced his troops to 
meet the enemy, and halted them 


in the plain of Vochan, hard by a 


forest. ‘The Burmese king made 
a counter-demonstration with skill, 
and advanced to the attack. The 
Tartar horses could not be got to 
face the elephants, to the dismay 
of their riders. ‘Their commander 
had, however, foreseen this dilem- 
ma, and ordered his men to dis- 
mount, fasten their horses to the 
trees of the forest to which they 
had retreated, and ply their bows 
and arrows. This they did so 
deftly and strenuously as to cause 
the elephants to turn tail and fly, 
with the fighting men on their 
backs. ‘* They sped with a noise 
and uproar that you would have 
trowed the world was coming to 
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an end! and then, too, they 
plunged into the wood and rushed 
this way and that, dashing their 
castles against the trees, bursting 
their harness, and smashing and 
destroying everything that was on 
them.’’? Suffice it to add, the 
Burmese, in spite of a gallant re- 
sistance, were routed with great 
slaughter. 

The fame and glories of Mien, 
with its gold and silver towers, 
or Pugan, as it was subsequently 
known, extended far beyond the 
limits of the Golden Chersonese, 
and even reached Karakoram, the 
Court of Kublai Khan. The Great 
Khan, foiled in his ambitious at- 
tempts to conquer the compara- 
tively warlike Japanese on the 
east of his dominions, was fain to 
turn his attention to his western 
neighbours, on hearing marvellous 
accounts of the richness of their 
country, and the probabilities of 
its easy conquest. ‘The splendours 
of Mien or Pugan have departed, 
and yet it is one of the most inte- 
resting places in Burma, though 
now it does not contain more than 
a dozen inhabited houses. 

“cA jelly place,’ he said, in times of 
ie) > 

But something ails it now: the spot is 
cursed,’” 


Its magnificent ruins excite the 
wonder of all beholders, as far 
more elaborate than anything of 
the kind the Burmese have at- 
tempted before or since, baffling 
archeologists to this day. Pre- 
facing a description of the most 
notable of these temples, which, as 
he truly remarks, suggest strange 
memories of southern Catholic 
Europe, Colonel Yule* says: ‘‘ The 
impression on us as we again and 
again paced the dim and lofty cor- 





1 Yule’s Marco Polo. 1871. 
3 Mission to Ava. 
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ridors of the Ananda, was that of 
traversing some sombre and gigan- 
tic pile appropriated to the cabals 
and tortures of the Inquisition.’’ 
The fall of the Pugan monarchy 
inevitably followed the Mongol 
invasion; yet it appears Burma 
stubbornly refused to acknowledge 
Celestial suzerainty, though many 
attempts were made to make her 
bow her neck to the yoke. One 
of these, in 1416, might have been 
critical to her destiny, as the time 
chosen for attacking her was when 
her hands were full with Pegu. 
It appears some Shan chiefs re- 
volted, and a few of them were 
sent as prisoners to Ava. The 
others invoked the aid of China, 
which responded willingly by send- 
ing an army, and demanding the 
release of the prisoners. The point 
as to whether they were to be sur- 
rendered or not was left to be de- 
cided by the result of single com- 
bat between champions. Suffice it 
so say, the Burmese representative 
tlew his antagonist, and, according 
to agreement, the Chinese army re- 
tired. The Celestials could not, 
however, remain quiescent very 
long, and in 1444, backed by an 
army, revived the demand for 
tribute from ‘Taruk-pyé-men in 
1281. The Burmese refused to 
acknowledge the claim, which was 
not pressed; but later on, in lieu 
thereof, the Chinese insisted on 
the surrender of the chief of Mo- 
ganny, who had taken refuge at 
the Burmese capital. The Bur- 
mans accepted battle rather than 
give up the man, and completely 
defeated the invaders. They were 
again threatened with serious trou- 
ble in the seventeenth century, 
when a certain Yunhli, who had 
assumed the title of the Emperor 
of China, when driven from his 
capital, Nankin, established him- 
self in Yunnan, and not content 


with levying taxes from the people 
of that province, attémpted to do 
likewise with tribes subject to Bur- 
mese suzerainty. The Burmese 
resented this assumption by force 
of arms ; but sundry awful portents, 
such as earthquakes, storms, and 
the appearance of two suns in the 
sky, caused the superstitious mon- 
arch, in abject terror, to fancy 
that he had no alternative except- 
ing to acquiesce in Yunhli’s pre- 
tensions. Accordingly, in compli- 
ance with an ancient custom, he 
built a temporary palace, wherein 
he placed his eldest marriageable 
daughter, in the hope of appeasing 
the wrath of the conqueror. It so 
fell out, however, that the pseudo- 
Emperor was driven out of Yunnan 
by the Tartars, and took refuge in 
Burma, where he became a natu- 
ralised subject. To the lasting 
disgrace of the Burmese, this ad- 
venturer was surrendered on the 
demand of a Manchu general. 

Leaving collateral, though doubt- 
less important, issues aside,—such 
as anarchy, which paralysed our 
trade and injuriously affected our 
administration—French _ intrigues, 
the shoe question, and other mat- 
ters of high politics,—the final dis- 
memberment of the Burmese empire 
was primarly due to the impracti- 
cability of King Theebaw, in the 
matter of complaints on the part 
of an English commercial com- 
pany. So, just twelve decades ago, 
the inevitable would have been 
precipitated by similar perversity 
on the part of one of his Majesty’s 
predecessors, in connection with 
the remonstrances of a Chinese 
trader, were it not for the infi- 
nite resource, strategic knowledge, 
and determined spirit evinced by 
the Burmese generals, confronted 
though they were by apparently 
overwhelming numbers. 

In consequence of a series of 
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misunderstandings in matters con- 
nected with the frontier between 
Burma and China, the Empe- 
ror Kienlung, in 1766-69, invad- 
ed Burma four times.! Though 
a competent civil administrator, 
he was no warrior, and owing to 
his selection of incompetent com- 
manders, who grossly mismanaged 
the campaigns, his army was twice 
obliged to retreat to China. In 
no way discouraged, the Emperor 
was determined not to allow what 
he considered a petty barbarian 
power to successfully defy the Sun 
of Heaven, and in 1767 despatched 
a stronger force, which also had to 
retire precipitately from Burmese 
territory. Notwithstanding all 
these reverses, he determined on 
again invading the country, with 
even a more powerful army than 
before, selecting a time when the 
Burmese monarch was distracted 
by omens in the shape of earth- 
quakes, which rent the great na- 
tional temples, and seemed to por- 
tend coming disaster. His Majesty 
was, however, quite equal to the 
occasion, for he despatched an army 
commanded by capable officers to 
encounter the invaders, whose suc- 
cess so discouraged the Chinese 
general that he was constrained 
to solicit permission to return un- 
molested to his own country, when 
he found his forces surrounded 
‘‘like cows in a pond,”’ and en- 
tirely at the mercy of the Burmese. 
The Burmese commander  sum- 
moned a council of war, the mem- 
bers of which unanimously gave it 
as their opinion that no quarter 
should be given to the Celestials. 
He overruled this advice, on the 
ground that undue severity would 
only perpetuate ill feelings, to the 
mutual and lasting disadvantage 
of both countries ; and that there- 


fore it was more politic to arrive 
at a friendly settlement, rather 
than exasperate a very powerful 
nation. Accordingly, it was ar- 
ranged that peace and friendship 
should be established between the 
two great countries as of yore; and 
that the ‘‘ gold and silver road” 
of commerce should remain open. 
Presents were exchanged between 
the parties to the settlement, 
and it was agreed that envoys 
bearing friendly letters and gifts 
should be sent every ten years by 
each sovereign to the other. The 
Chinese claim for decennial tribute 
is based apparently on what took 
place at the end of this war. 
Logically, it would tell against the 
suppliant Celestials; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, owing to the tact of the 
Burmese general, both sides were 
satisfied, and marched off, as it 
were, with drums beating and col- 
ours flying. 

In the recent controversy re- 
garding the alleged suzerain rights 
of China in Burma, this incident, 
as related in Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
carefully authenticated ‘ History of 
Burma,’ was relied on by those 
opposed to the Chinese claims, 
their opponents ridiculing it as the 
fond imaginings of the Burmese 
Court historiographer, differing 
from the account given by Craw- 
furd and by Chinese historians. 
Crawfurd’s version is certainly not 
in accord with most of the recog- 
nised authorities on Burmese af- 
fairs; but it was admittedly founded 
on Court gossip, while the dicta of 
Celestial historians is not quoted. 
The truth probably is, as Sir Arthur 
Phayre suggests, the campaigns of 
Chinese armies in Burma from 
1765 to 1769 are noticed very 
briefly in the histories of China, 
Gutzlaff alone telling thc truth 
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without disguise of the discomfiture 
of the Chinese armies. Gutzlaff’s 
account, by the way, is almost 
word for word identical with that 
given by the despised Burmese 
historian, excepting that he merely 
contents himself with recording 
that a treaty was made, without 
entering into particulars with re- 
gard to its details. 

The most amicable relations have 
ever since existed between the two 
countries, in spite of not a little 
provocation to misunderstanding, 
owing to overtures made by the 
pseudo-King Suleiman of Talifu to 
his Majesty of the Golden Foot. 
The late King Mengdoon, stanch 
in his loyalty to his ‘‘ Elder Bro- 
ther,’’ denounced Suleiman as a 
rebel. Not so the English, who, 
according a warm reception to 
Panthay envoys in 1872-73, in de- 
fiance of their obligations to China, 
incensed the latter against Eng- 
land, and caused her, by measures 
short, sharp, and decisive, to re- 
assert her power and make a clean 
sweep of the Panthays. Thus, by 
British intrigues, China was awak- 
ened to a sense of her responsibil- 
ities as regards Yunnan, just as 
French intrigues influenced Eng- 
land in precipitating the inevitable 
as to Upper Burma. 

Though a profound peace has 
characterised the relations between 
the Burmese and Chinese since 
1769, they have both been involved 
in various wars with powerful Euro- 
pean States, with results affecting 
the fortunes of both very differ- 
ently; for Younger Brother was 
dismayed to find his patrimony 
wrested from him, and himself an 
exiled prisoner—while Elder Bro- 
ther was elated at the nation that 
he bad successfully withstood, and 
actually defeated, the flower of an 


army belonging to one of the most 
warlike nations in Christendom. 
In spite of wars with neighbouring 
States, the empire of Burma may 
be said to have remained intact 
till the year 1824, when the arro- 
gance of Burmese statesmen led 
them to invade territory under 
British protection, and thus com- 
pelied England to wage war against 
Burma, resulting in the cession to 
the former of the provinces of Ara- 
kan and Tenasserim. Suffice it to 
say, similar causes led to the wars 
of 1852-53 and 1885-86, causing 
first the loss of Pegu, her fairest 
province, and ultimately all that 
remained to his Majesty of the 
Golden Foot. Burmese history, 
as detailed in the Maha Raja Wen 
or Great Chronicle of Kings, it 
must be admitted, tells a different 
tale: ‘‘Prosaic, and perhaps bi- 
assed Western writers affirm that 
no defeats are recorded in those 
courtly pages ; reverses are charmed 
into acts of clemency; armies as 
vast as those that people dream- 
land march through its chapters ; 
its heroes are of the old ballad 
type.”’"! With the fall of Man- 
dalay, or the City of Gems, the 
Court historiographer, like Othello, 
found his occupation gone, so that 
the records of recent events, as 
seen through Burmese spectacles, 
will probably never see the light. 

The Chinese, however, as already 
hinted, were satisfied with the 
results of their encounters with a 
European foe, especially as they 
were not to blame for the disturb- 
ance of the peace in that portion 
of the Golden Chersonese belong- 
ing to the Sun of Heaven. Really 
they were the victims of an insa- 
tiable earth-hunger, as well as a 
morbid political ambition, which, 
of late years, has distinguished the 
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French, whose twofold object— 
as they cynically admit—was to 
acquire a new colony in Tonquin 
and supplant the English as the 
dominant power in Farther India. 
So long as France confined herself 
to Cochin-China and-Annam, China 
contented herself with a policy 
which she found convenient in the 
case of the British annexation in 
Burma, remaining quiet while the 
latter absorbed the maritime pro- 
vinces, but asserting her alleged 
suzerain rights when they ap- 
proached nearer to her. When 
the French, however, under the 
flimsiest of pretexts, ventured to 
occupy Tonquin, China very natu- 
rally demurred to part with a pro- 
vince which undoubtedly belonged 
to the Celestial Empire, and in sup- 
port of her contention was obliged 
to appeal to arms—a challenge 
accepted by France with a light 
heart. After a weary campaign, 
which taxed the resources of both 
sides to the utmost, and caused a 
terrible loss of life,each side emerged 
from the conflict, loudly asserting 
it was the victor. It is unneces- 
sary to our present purpose to de- 
cide this knotty point; but the 
fact that raw levies, consisting of 
peasants, robbers, and ragamuffins 
of all kinds, armed, ’tis true, partly 
with weapons of precision, but which 
were worse than useless owing to 
their want of practice—cheated by 
commissariat officers and pay- 
masters, and led by officers, who, 
considering discretion the better 
part of valour, took up thir posi- 
tions a day’s march or so from the 
front—shouid more or less be able 
to hold their own against well-dis- 
ciplined French troops, commanded 
by experienced officers, offers food 
for serious consideration. For if 
the Chinese should take the lesson 
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to heart, and utilise the enormous 
rough material they possess, by 
subjecting it to proper discipline 
and organisation, as well as central- 
ised administration and control, by 
the aid of railways and the tele- 
graph—there is no reason why 
they should not be able to defy 
the world. Baron Hubner, in his 
very interesting work,! declares he 
is frightened at the results of 
Chinese emigration, which in a 
comparatively short space of time 
has flooded three-quarters of the 
globe, and indulges in the follow- 
ing reflections: ‘‘ Two enormous 
reservoirs; two rivers are issuing 
from them, the white river and the 
yellow river—the one fertilising 
the lands through which it runs 
with the seeds of Christian civilisa- 
tion, and the other threatening to 
destroy them. Already at several 
points these rivers are meeting and 
contending for the mastery. What 
will be the final issue? the twen- 
tieth century will determine it in its 
annals.’’ If there be substantial 
grounds for the Baron’s misgiv- 
ings, how truly appalling would be 
the prospect if the Celestials should 
take it into their heads to carry 
fire and sword into the countries 
they now overrun in the interests 
of peaceful industry ! 

Agreeably to the convention 
entered into at the close of the 
war of 1769—already noticed— 
embassies have since been despatch- 
ed by both countries at irregular 
intervals. Judging by the light 
brought to bear on these events, 
by persons behind the scenes, both 
sides have practised the most glar- 
ing deceptions on each other in the 
matter of the ambassadorial fer- 
sonnel and the treatment of the 
envoys accredited to their Courts. 
Laughing in their sleeves, as it 
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were, at their own knavish tricks, 
they never dreamt that they them- 
selves were hoodwinked by pre- 
cisely similar tactics. Neither, for 
instance, deemed it incumbent on 
them to select men of high rank to 
represent them. 

Anomalous as it may appear, no 
effort was spared on either side 
to welcome envoys with becoming 
honour, and to make their official 
reception as brilliant and imposing 
as the requirements of ancient cus- 
tom demanded. The traditionary 
canons as to the barbaric pomp 
inevitable on such occasions were 
adhered to most religiously. Yet, 
with all this, the officials of both 
Courts seemed to take a childish 
pleasure in offering every con- 
ceivable slight to their seemingly 
highly honoured guests, endeavour- 
ing to mortify them in every pos- 
sible way, under the mistaken im- 
pression that by so doing they 
exalted themselves at the expense 
of their friends. What is now 
known as the shoe question was, 
as an engine of oppression, a never- 
failing source of delight to the 
Burmese, for the process of un- 
booting within the palace precincts 
was as abhorrent to the Chinese as 
to Europeans. This infatuation 
would have caused the loss of their 
country in the thirteenth century, 
had Kublai Khan chosen to take 
it, and doubtless had not a little 
to do with the final catastrophe. 
Causing misguided foreigners to 
perform unnecessary obeisance was 
a practical joke of perennial flavour, 
the most stiff-necked being unwit- 
tingly forced to become victims 
thereto by being led through door- 
ways so low that they necessarily 
bowed their heads! But the plan 
of all others for humbling strangers 
which pleased them most, was to 
induce them to attend the great 
annual £adaw or levee, held at the 


end of the Buddhist Lent, when all 
the official and great men of the 
country, as well as the tributary 
chiefs, were bound to do homage at 
the Golden Foot, presenting gifts 
as tokens of allegiance to the Lord 
of the White Elephant. 

Burmese envoys deputed to Pe- 
kin were apparently paid back in 


‘their own coin by the Chinese, 


who, by way of relieving the mon- 
otonous existence of the former, 
caused them to stand in the streets 
with the gaping crowds, and dance 
attendance on the Emperor when 
he chose to go out for an airing, 
to visit monasteries and _tea-gar- 
dens, or besport himself on the ice. 
With exquisite, though mayhap 
unconscious irony they also insisted 
on their putting in an appearance 
at the Emperor’s annual levee, 
identical with the Burmese sadaw. 
The most barefaced imposition on 
the Chinese part was when the 
Viceroy of Yunnan practised on 
the well-known amorous propen- 
sities of Mentaragyi, King of Bur- 
ma, by sending in charge of hisown 
subordinates three Yunnan women, 
whose inferior social position was 
evidenced by their normally shaped 
feet, and palming them off as prin- 
cesses escorted by envoys from the 
Sun of Heaven. . 
When the English obtained prac- 
tical sway over the . magnificent 
highways of the Brahmaputra 
and the Irawadi, and a glance at 
the map proved that the tradition- 
ally rich and densely populated 
south-western provinces of China 
were far nearer British territory 
than the sea-coast of the Flowery 
Land, the desirability of tapping 
them in the interests of direct 
commerce was apparent to the 
meanest comprehension. As_ it 
was well known that from time 
immemorial Chinese caravans had 
done this, the natural inference 
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was that we ought to be equally 
successful. But it appears to have 
been based on wrong premisses in 
supposing that our administrators 
were endowed with. the political 
and commercial sagacity of former 
Chinese rulers, which recognised 
the free intercourse between Cathay 
and the Golden Chersonese as of 
the utmost importance to both, 
and in believing that our mer- 
chants and others interested in the 
question possessed the indomitable 
and well-disciplined energy which 
successfully overcomes obstacles 
sufficient to deter less enterprising 
people. 

Several projects have been 
mooted for deveioping our trade 
with south-western China, with 
whose details it is unnecessary to 
weary our readers, as very lately 
they have been fully discussed at 
meetings held by various Chambers 
of Commerce and in the public 
press. The records of the heroic 
attempts made by numerous trav- 
ellers from both starting - points 
to bring these plans to a practical 
issue were extremely interesting 
but confessedly abortive; for after 
all we have not advanced farther, 
beyond realising the fact that the 
object in view is not nearly so easy 
as it looks on the map. The same 
may be said of the notable French 
expedition, culminating in one of 
the most brilliant geographical ex- 
ploits of modern times, in which 
the disappointment was enhanced 
by the discovery that the Mehkong 
was by no means a second Irawadi. 
The subsequent failure by which, 
at vast cost of lives and treasure, 
it was found that the alternative 
route by the Soukoi or Red River 
was also impracticable, is similarly 
a case in point. 

By the strange irony of fate, it 
happens that the project so ably 
and persistently advocated by the 
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indefatigable Captain Sprye, which 
was ridiculed by an Under-Secre- 
tary of State in his place in Par- 
liament as a myth, is now ap- 
proved by many experts, and has 
practically been adopted by Messrs 
Colquhoun and Holt Hallett. The 
‘Times’ and other newspapers held 
it as a good sign that the most 
important Chambers of Commerce 
in the United Kingdom should, 
after hearing what these gentle- 
men had to say about the trade 
routes, recommend for the favour- 
able consideration of Government 
that their valuable services should 
meet with suitable recognition ; 
forgetting, perhaps, that scarcely 
two decades ago the gallant Sprye 
could boast of exactly similar ex- 
perience, and that, consigned to 
neglect and oblivion, he ultimately 
died of a broken heart. 

In. a leading article in the 
‘Times’ of the 4th April 1885, 
pointing out the futility of en- 
deavouring to rouse the official 
world to appreciation of the im- 
portance of new railways, new 
markets, and new political rela- 
tions, declaring ‘‘it is the nature 
of officialism to go on like ‘ melan- 
choly smooth. Meander, gently pur- 
ling in a round,’’ and bemoaning 
the defects of a ‘‘ parliamentary sys- 
tem that provides no motive power 
to force officialism into any more 
fruitful kind of activity,’ it is sug- 
gested that if plans of this kind 
are good for British commerce, 
British merchants should take the 
initiative without relying on Gov- 
ernment assistance. ‘This reason- 
ing would be sound enough if the 
projected routes were entirely in 
British territory; but, when lead- 
ing to far Cathay, they are des- 
tined to traverse regions more or 
less free from control by any re- 
sponsible Government, involving 
conditions wherein the considera- 
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tion of the political elements are 
inevitable, even the most reckless 
speculator might reasonably hesi- 
tate. But if both England and 
China prove that they are fully 
determined to act up to the spirit 
of the convention executed at 
Pekin on the 24th July last, 
Article III. of which binds both 
to protect and encourage trade 
between China and Burma, there 
will be no excuse for the mercan- 
tile world hanging back any longer 
—indeed it will be to blame, if 
together with both they do not 
rise to the level of the situation. 
Without wishing to harass our 
readers with the details of the re- 
cent controversy regarding the re- 
lations between China and Burma, 
we cannot very well avoid refer- 
ence to a matter of paramount 
interest and importance to the 
regions we are now discussing. 
We allude to Lord Roseberry’s 
convention, which practically ac- 
knowledges the Sun of Heaven 
as suzerain of a country which 
not many months ago was declared, 
by royal proclamation, to be part 
and parcel of the British empire. 
Its inherent weakness, as noted by 
Mr Demetrius Boulger, ‘‘is that it 
leaves China precisely in her old 
position—that is to say, with the 
option of choosing whether she will 
have trade intercourse with Burma 
or not.’’? If Mr Boulger unhap- 
pily reflects Celestial opinion, it 
would be impracticable in this 
matter, for he declares the Chinese 
‘‘instinctively dread the prospect 
of unrestricted trade between 
British territory and Yunnan, and 
that nothing is further from their 
wishes than that ‘opening of 
south-western China,’ which has 
set all the factories of Lancashire 
and Birmingham alive, at, least 


with expectation.’’? That the 
Chinese should go heart and soul 
with us is, of course, much to be 
desired, for by mutual co-operation 
great results may be expected ; but 
even passive indifference or actual 
obstruction on the part of officials 
will not avail in the long-run. 
For if we, alive to our manifest 
duty, bring home to the minds of 
intending settlers that our terri- 
tory is a safe, pleasant, and profit- 
able country in which to reside, 
and in this way offer sufficient in- 
ducements to traders and agricul- 
turists to emigrate to the Irawadi 
valley, they will come, and if we 
would, we could not stop them; 
the more so if, by improving the 
communications between the two 
countries, we practically prove 
that the easiest and most conve- 
nient outlet for the pent-up trade 
of the south-western provinces of 
the Middle Kingdom is through 
British territory. The Chinese 
Government at one time success- 
fully managed to put an embargo 
on emigration; but this craze soon 
developed proportions which defied 
control. <A like result is inevit- 
able in reference to the develop- 
ment of the trade of, and emigra- 
tion from, this region. When once 
they have been fairly started, even 
the ukase of the Sun of Heaven 
will be as ineffectual to arrest their 
progress as was the bidding of 
King Canute in the case of the 
obstinate waves of the sea. 

Let us look at the situation 
frankly. If Lord Rosebery’s con- 
vention does not prove a dead 
letter, these results may be ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion. 
It will be, therefore, useless to 
deprecate, as some do, the natural 
pressure of Chinese immigration 
to the valley of the Irawadi, which 





1 Asiatic Quarterly Review, Oct. 1886. 
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has been going on for centuries, 
and which, though rudely checked 
for twenty years and more by the 
Mohammedan revolution in Yun- 
nan, will doubtless reassert itself 
sooner or later. Mr Logan, in his 
valuable contributions to the eth- 
nology of south-eastern Asia, de- 
clares that no other part of the 
world presents such an instance of 
the advance of a civilised race, 
under the pressure of population, 
from the plains into the heart of 
a vast alpine region. The com- 
bination of enterprise with well- 
disciplined energy, which distin- 
guishes the Chinese, gradually 
overcomes, he avers, all physical 
impediments, for wherever any 
other race can find a footing, they 
can flourish. 

In order to do our duty by a 
country whose sparseness of popu- 
lation prevents us from utilising 
its vast natural resources, the im- 
policy of reducing the number of 
its inhabitants, or discouraging 
settlers—which coercive measures 
must involve—is sufficiently obvi- 
ous.! Let us hope, however, that 
a more sympathetic policy may 
commend itself to our authorities, 
provocative of the cordial goodwill 
rather than the bitter enmity of 
our new fellow-subjects, and also 
that Upper Burma may be made 
more attractive as a place for resi- 
dence than it is now. The natural 
forebodings in regard to the ad- 
vent of Celestials, indulged in by 
white races, are untenable in the 
case of homogeneous peoples ; and 
the supposed difficulty of govern- 
ing the former would indeed be a 
sorry plea for refusing to welcome 
people who, if properly managed, 
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would before long justify us in 
referring to our possessions in 
Farther India by their old name 
of the Golden Chersonese. Apropos 
of these remarks, we would quote 
the opinion of an eminent author- 
ity, expressed in a letter lately 
received :— 

“The one thing needful,” he says, 
“to make the Chinaman useful, is to 
govern him firmly and fairly. The 
traders, pure and simple, will prob- 
ably not stay. The landholder will, 
if he is governed fairly, as I trust we 
shall govern; but, as the Straits Set- 
tlements have proved, he must also 
be governed firmly, or he will be 
troublesome. He is very clannish, 
and clan-feuds are petty wars. The 
Straits Settlements, it is true, are 
supplied mainly from the populations 
of the confines of Fuh Kien and 
Kwang Tung, who are eminently 
clannish and rebellious. Their land 
is the cradle of political affiliations. 
In Yun Nan we have a different peo- 
ple—just now fearfully impoverished, 
and | cannot say what their temper 
may be.” 

In conclusion, it will be seen, 
from what we have already said, 
the astute statesmen of the 
Flowery Land, in bygone days, 
considered the possession of Yun- 
nan of paramount importance to 
the empire, because it dominated 
the trade as well as political mat- 
ters connected with the peoples 
of Farther India. Further, it will 
be noticed that, in spite of en- 
countering great physical diffi- 
culties, large Chinese caravans 
have for centuries, at regular 
intervals, visited the Irawadi 
basin, without being encouraged 
by the least reciprocity. There 
is absolutely, therefore, no valid 
reason to imagine that Celestial 





1 There are many reasons for believing that some three centuries ago Burma 
had a much larger population than it .has now. 


She has never recovered the 


results of the terrible internicine wars of the sixteenth century, graphically de- 
scribed by Purchase in his Pilgrimage, published 1610. 
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statesmen of the present day will 
reverse the policy of their pre- 
decessors, or that the merchants 
of the south-western provinces 
will abandon the old trade routes, 
unless they happen to find a 
bettcr outlet for the produce of 
these countries, which necessari- 
ly remains undeveloped, owing to 
the serious difficulties of export. 
Our obvious duty in connection 
with this dilemma has already 
been briefly-sketched ; and unless 
wé ‘prove ‘ourselves equal to the 
occasion, we cannot with pro- 
priety denounce the alleged im- 
practicability of the Chinese—as 
we sometimes are wont to do— 
when by our own /éches our pet 
schemes have miscarried. 

Of the four great Asiatic 
Powers, Russia, Turkey, China, 
and England, the first only is ag- 
gressive. Like a great octopus, 
she stretches forth her claws on 
every side to grasp the other 


three. These have interests in 
common, which tend to the neces. 
sity of an alliance as a counter- 
poise to the attacks of the common 
enemy. Possibly some such §ar- 
rangement may have been in 
contemplation to induce Lord 
Rosebery to pay—what appears 
to outsiders—an_ extraordinarily 
high price for the goodwill of 
China. Be that as it may, our 
present relations with the Court of 
Pekin seem all that can be de- 
sired. ‘There are reasons also for 
believing that the Sun of Heaven 
is as kindly disposed to the suc- 
cessor of his Younger Brother, 
the Great Chief of Righteousness, 
as he was towards his Golden- 
Footed Majesty ; and that he hails 
with pleasure the prospect of the 
closest relations existing between 
the people of Cathay and the 
Golden Chersonese. 

A. R. MacMauon, 

Major-General. 
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SARRACINESCA, 


[Copyright by F. Marion Crawford, 1886.] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


WueEN Donna Tullia quitted the 
Palazzo Astrardente her head swam. 
She had utterly failed to do what 
she had expected ; and from being 
the accuser, she felt that she was 
suddenly thrust into the position 
of the accused. Instead of inspir- 
ing terror in Corona, and causing 
Giovanni the terrible humiliation 
she had supposed he would feel at 
the exposure of his previous mar- 
riage, she had been coldly told that 
she was mad, and that her pretend- 
ed proofs were forgeries. Though 
she herself felt no doubt whatever 
concerning the authenticity of the 
documents, it was very disappoint- 
ing to find that the first mention 
of them produced no startling ef- 
fect upon any one, least of all upon 
Giovanni himself. ‘The man, she 
thought, was a most accomplished 
villain; since he was capable of 
showing such hardened indifference 
to her accusation, he was capable 
also of thwarting her in her demon- 
stration of their truth—and she 
trembled at the thought of what 
she saw. Old Sarracinesca was not 
a man to be trifled with, nor his 
son either: they were powerful, 
and would be revenged for the in- 
sult. But in the meanwhile she 
had promised to produce her proofs ; 
and when she regained enough com- 
posure to consider the matter from 
all its points, she came to the con- 
clusion that after all her game was 
not lost, seeing that attested docu- 
ments are evidence not easily re- 
futed, even by powerful men like 
Leone and Giovanni Sarracinesca. 
She gradually convinced herself 
that their indifference was a pre- 


tence, and that they were accom- 
plices in the matter, their object 
being to gain Corona with all her 
fortune for Giovanni’s wife. But, 
at the same time, Donna Tullia 
felt in the depths of her heart a 
misgiving: she was clever enough 
to recognise, even in spite of her- 
self, the difference between a liar 
and an honest man. 

She must get possession of these 
papers—and immediately too ; there 
must be no delay in showing them 
to Corona, and in convincing her 
that this was no mere fable, but an 
assertion founded upon very sub- 
stantial evidence. Del Ferice was 
suddenly gone to Naples: obvious- 
ly the only way to get at the papers 
was to bribe his servant to deliver 
them up. Ugo had once or twice 
mentioned Temistocle to her, and 
she judged from the few words he 
had let fall that the fellow was a 
scoundrel, who would sell his soul 
for money. Madame Mayer drove 
home, and put on the only dark-col- 
oured gown she possessed, wound 
a thick veil about her head, pro- 
vided herself with a number of 
bank-notes, which she thrust into 
the palm of her glove, left the 
house on foot, and took a cab. 
There was nothing to be done but 
to go herself, for she could trust no 
one. Her heart beat fast as she 
ascended the narrow stone steps of 
Del Ferice’s lodging, and stopped 
upon the landing before the small 
green door, whereon she read his 
name. She pulled the bell, and 
Temistocle appeared in his shirt- 
sleeves. 


‘‘Does Count del Ferice live 
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here ?”’ asked Donna Tullia, peer- 
ing over the man’s shoulder into 
the dark and narrow passage 
within. 

‘« He lives here, but he is gone 
to Naples,’’ answered Temistocle, 
promptly. 

‘«When will he be back ?’’ she 
inquired. The man raised his 
shoulders to his ears, and spread 
out the palms of his hands to 
signify that he did not know. 
Donna Tullia hesitated. She had 
never attempted to bribe any- 
body in her life, and hardly knew 
how to go about it. She thought 
that the sight of the money might 
produce an impression, and she 
withdrew a bank-note from the 
hollow of her hand, spreading it 
out between her fingers. Temis- 
tocle eved it greedily. 

‘There are twenty-five scudi,”’ 
she said. ‘‘If you will help me 
to find a piece of paper in your 
master’s room, you shall have 
them.” 

Temistocle drew himself up with 
an air of mock pride. Madame 
Mayer looked at him. 

‘‘ Impossible, signora,’’ he said. 
Then she drew out another. Tem- 
istocle eyed the glove curiously to 
see if it contained more. 

‘¢ Signora,’’ he repeated, ‘it is 
impossible. My master would kill 
me. I cannot think of it.”’ But 
his tone seemed to yield a little. 
Donna Tullia found another bank- 
note; there were now seventy-five 
scudi in her hand. She thought 
she saw Temistocle tremble with 
excitement. But still he hesitated. 

‘«Signora, my conscience,” he 
said, in a low voice of protes- 
tation. 


*¢ Come,”’ 


said Madame Mayer, 


impatiently, ‘‘there is another— 
there are a hundred scudi—that 
is all I have got,’”’ she added, 
turning down her empty glove. 
Suddenly ‘Temistocle put out 


his hand and grasped the bank- 
notes eagerly. But instead of 
retiring to allow her to enter, 
he pushed roughly past her. 

‘*You may go in,” he said in 
a hoarse whisper, and_ turning 
quickly, fled precipitately down 
the narrow steps, in his  shirt- 
sleeves as he was. Madame Mayer 
stood for a moment looking after 
him in surprise, even when he had 
already disappeared. ~ 

Then she turned and entered 
the door rather timidly; but be- 
fore she had gone two steps in 
the dark passage, she uttered a 
cry of horror. Del Ferice stood 
in her way, wrapped in a loose 
dressing-gown, a curious expres- 
sion upon his pale face, which 
from its whiteness was clearly 
distinguishable in the gloom. 
Temistocle had cheated her, had 
lied in telling her that his master 
was absent, had taken her bribe 
and had fled. He would easily 
find an excuse for having allowed 
her to enter; and with his quick 
varlet’s instinct, he guessed that 
she would not confess to Del 
Ferice that she had bribed him. 
Ugo came forward a step and 
instantly recognised Madame 
Mayer. 

‘‘Donna Tullia!’’ he cried, 
‘what are you doing? You 
must not be seen here.’’ 

A less clever man than Ugo 
would have pretended to be over- 
joyed at her coming. Del Ferice’s 
fine instincts told him that for 
whatever cause she had come— 
and he guessed the cause well 
enough — he would get a firmer 
hold upon her consideration by 
appearing to be shocked at her 
imprudence. Donna Tullia was 
nearly fainting with fright, and 
stood leaning against the wall of 
the passage. 

‘*T thought—I—I must see you 
at once,’’ she stammered. 
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‘<Not here,’’ he answered, 
quickly. ‘*Go home at once; I 
will join you in five minutes. It 
would ruin you to have it known 
that you have been here.”’ 

Madame Mayer took courage at 
his tone. 

‘You must bring them—those 
papers,’’ she said, hurriedly. ‘‘Some- 
thing dreadful has happened. 
Promise me to come at once!”’ 

‘¢] will come at once, my dear 
lady,’’ he said, gently pushing her 
towards the door. ‘‘I cannot even 
go down-stairs with you—forgive 
me. You have your carriage of 
course ?”’ 

‘¢] have a cab,” replied Donna 
Tullia, faintly, submitting to be put 
out of the door. He seized her 
hand and kissed it passionately, or 
with a magnificent semblance of 
passion. With a startled look, 
Donna Tullia turned and went 
rapidly down the steps. Del 
Ferice smiled softly to himself 
when she was gone, and went in 
again to exchange his dressing- 
gown for a coat. He had her in 
his power at last. He had guessed 
that she would betray the secret— 
that after the engagement became 
known, she would not be able to 
refrain from communicating it to 
Corona d’Astrardente ; and so soon 
as he heard the news, he shut him- 
self up in his lodging, pretending 
a sudden journey to Naples, deter- 
mined not to set foot out of the 
house until he heard that Donna 
Tullia had committed herself. He 
knew that when she had once 
spoken she would make a desperate 
attempt to obtain the papers, for 
he knew that such an assertion as 
hers would need to be immediately 
proved, at the risk of her position 
in society. His plot had succeeded 
so far. His only anxiety was to 
know whether she had mentioned 
bis name in connection with the 
subject, but he guessed that she 
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would not do so, from his know- 
ledge of her character: she would 
respect her oath enough to conceal 
his name, even while breaking her 
promise; she would enjoy taking 
the sole credit of the discovery 
upon herself, and she would shun 
an avowal which would prove her 
to have discussed the means of pre- 
venting the marriage with any one 
else, because it would be a confes- 
sion of jealousy, and consequently 
of personal interest in Don Gio- 
vanni. Del Ferice was a very 
clever fellow. 

He put on his coat, and in five 
minutes was seated in a cab on his 
way to Donna Tullia’s house, with a 
large envelope full of papers in his 
pocket. He found her as she had 
left him, her face still wrapped in 
a veil, walking up and down her 
drawing-room in great excitement. 
He advanced and _ saluted her 
courteously, maintaining a digni- 
fied gravity of bearing which he 
judged fitted for the occasion. 

‘¢And now, my dear lady,’ he 
said, gently, ‘‘will you tell me 
exactly what you have done? ”’ 

‘‘This morning,’ answered 
Madame Mayer, in a stifled voice, 
‘* T heard of the Astrardente’s en- 
gagement to Don Giovanni. It 
seemed such a terrible thing ! ”’ 

‘*Terrible, indeed,’’ said Don 
Ferice, solemnly. 

‘«T sent for you at once, to know 
what to do: they said you were 
gone to Naples. I thought, of 
course, that you would approve if 
you were here, because we ought 
to prevent such a dreadful crime— 
of course.’”’ She waited for some 
sign of assent, but Del Ferice’s 
pale face expressed nothing but a 
sort of grave reproach. 

‘« And then,”’ she continued, ‘‘ as 
I could not find you, I thought it 
was best to act at once, and so I 
went to see the Astrardente, feel- 
ing that you would entirely support 
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me. There was a terrific scene. 
She sent for the two Sarracinescas, 
and I—waited till they came, be- 
cause I was determined to see 
justice done. I am sure I was 
right,—was I not?”’ 

‘«What did they say?”’’ asked 
Del Ferice, quietly watching her 
face. 

‘“‘If you will believe it, that 
monster of villany, Don Giovanni, 
was as cold as stone, and denied 
the whole matter from beginning 
to end; but his father was very 
angry. Of course they demanded 
the proofs. I never saw anything 
like the brazen assurance of Don 
Giovanni.”’ 

‘*Did you mention me?’ in- 
quired Del Ferice. 

‘*No, I had not seen you: of 
course I did not want to implicate 
you. I said I would show them 
the papers to-morrow at the same 
hour.” 

«¢ And then you came to see me,”’ 
said Del Ferice. ‘* That was very 
rash. You might have seriously 
compromised yourself. I would 
have come if you had sent for me.”’ 

‘¢ But they said you had gone to 
Naples. Your servant,’’ continued 
Donna Tullia, blushing scarlet at 
the remembrance of her interview 
with Temistocle,—‘‘ your servant 
assured me in person that you had 
gone to Naples 7 

**T see,’ replied Del Ferice, 
quietly. He did not wish to press 
her to a confession of having tried 
to get the papers in his absence. 
His object was to put her at her 
ease. . 

«¢ My dear lady,’’ he continued, 
gently, ‘‘ you have done an exceed- 
ingly rash thing ; but I will support 
you in every way, by putting the 
documents in your possession at 
once. It is unfortunate that you 





should have acted so suddenly, for 
we do not know what has become 
of this Felice Baldi, nor have we 
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any immediate means of finding 
out. It might have taken weeks 
to find her. Why were you so 
rash? You could have waited till 
I returned, and we could have dis- 
cussed the matter carefully, and de- 
cided whether it was really wise to 
make use of my information.” 

**You do not doubt that I did 
right ?’’ asked Donna Tullia, turn- 
ing a little pale. 

*«I think yqu acted precipitately 
in speaking without consulting me. 
All may yet be well. But in the 
first place, as you did not ask my 
opinion, you will see the propriety 
of not mentioning my name, since 
you have not done so already. It 
can do no good, for the papers 
speak for themselves, and whatever 
value they may have is inherent in 
them. Do you see?” 

‘¢ Of course, there is no need of 
mentioning you, unless you wish 
to have a share in the exposure of 
this abominable wickedness.”’ 

‘*I am satisfied with my share,” 
replied Del Ferice, with a quiet 
smile. 

‘‘It is not an important one,” 
returned Donna Tullia, nervously. 

‘¢It is the lion’s share,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*Most adorable of wo- 
men, you have not, I am sure, 
forgotten the terms of our agree- 
ment—terms so dear to me, that 
every word of them is engraven 
for ever upon the tablet of my 
heart.’’ 

Madame Mayer started slightly. 
She had not realised that her pro- 
mise to marry Ugo was now due 
—she did not believe that he 
would press it; he had exacted 
it to frighten her, and besides, she 
had so persuaded herself that he 
would approve of her conduct, that 
she had not felt as though she 
were betraying his secret. 

**You will not—you cannot 
hold me to that; you approve of 
telling the Astrardente, on the 
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whole,—it is the same as though 
I had consulted you ¥i 

‘¢ Pardon me, my dear lady; you 
did not consult me,’’ answered Del 
Ferice, soothingly. He sat near 
her by the fire, his hat upon his 
knee, no longer watching her, but 
gazing contemplatively at the 
burning logs. There was a deli- 
cacy about his pale face since the 
wound he had received a year be- 
fore which was rather attractive : 
from having been a little inclined 
to stoutness, he. had grown slender 
and more graceful, partly because 
his health had really been affected 
by his illness, and partly because 
he had determined never again to 
risk being too fat. 

‘‘T tried to consult you,’’ ob- 
jected Donna Tullia. ‘It is the 
same thing.” 

‘It is not the same thing to 
me,’’ he answered, ‘‘ although you 
have not involved me in the affair. 
I would have most distinctly ad- 
vised you to say nothing about it 
at present. You have acted rash- 
ly, have put yourself in a most 
painful situation; and you have 
broken your promise to me—a 
very solemn promise, Donna Tul- 
lia, sworn upon the memory of 
your mother and upon a holy 
relic. One cannot make light of 
such promises as that.’’ 

‘¢You made me give it in order 
to frighten me. The Church does 
not bind us to oaths sworn under 
compulsion,”’ she argued. 

‘« Excuse me ; there was no com- 
pulsion whatever. You wanted 
to know my secret, and for the 
sake of knowing it you bound 
yourself. That is not compulsion. 
I cannot compel you. I could not 
think of presuming to compel you 
to marry me now. But I can say 
to you that I am devotedly at- 
tached to you, that to marry you 
is the aim and object of my life, 
and if you refuse I will tell you 
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that you are doing a great 
wrong, repudiating a solemn con- 
tract a 

‘‘If I refuse —well— but you 
would give me the papers? ’’ asked 
Donna Tullia, who was beginning 
to tremble for the result of the 
interview. She had a vague sus- 
picion that, for the sake of obtain- 
ing them, she would even be will- 
ing to promise to marry Del Ferice. 
It would be very wrong, perhaps ; 
but it would be for the sake of 
accomplishing good, by preventing 
Corona from falling into the trap 
—Corona, whom she hated! Still, 
it would be a generous act to save 
her. The minds of women like 
Madame Mayer are apt to be a 
little tortuous when they find 
themselves hemmed in _ between 
their own jealousies, hatreds, and 
personal interests. 

‘‘If you refused—no ; if you re- 
fused, I am afraid I could not give 
you the papers,’’ replied Del Ferice, 
musing as he gazed at the fire. 
‘*T love you too much to lose that 
chance of winning you, even for 
the sake of saving the Duchessa 
d’Astrardente from her fate. Why 
do you refuse? why do you bar- 
gain ?”’ he asked, suddenly turning 
towards her. ‘‘ Does all my devo- 
tion count for nothing—all my 
love, my years of patient waiting ? 
Oh, you cannot be so cruel as to 
snatch the cup from my very lips ! 
It is not for the sake of these mis- 
erable documents: what is it to 
me whether Don Giovanni appears 
as the criminal in a case of bigamy, 
—whether he is ruined now, as by 
his evil deeds he will be hereafter, 
or whether he goes on unharmed 
and unthwarted upon his career of 





wickedness ? He is nothing to me, - 


nor his pale-faced bride either. It 
is for you that I care, for you that 
I will do anything, bad or good, 
to win you that I would risk my 
life and my soul. Can you not 
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see it? Have I not been faithful 
for very long? ‘Take pity on me 
—forget this whole business, for- 
get that you have promised any- 
thing, forget all except that I am 
here at your feet, a miserable 
man, unless you speak the word, 
and turn all my wretchedness into 
joy ! %? 

He slipped from his seat and 
knelt upon one knee before her, 
clasping one of her hands _pas- 
sionately between both his own. 
The scene was well planned and 
well executed; his voice had a 
ring of emotion that sounded plea- 
santly in Donna Tullia’s ears, and 
his hands trembled with excite- 
ment. She did not repulse him, 
being a vain woman and willing to 
believe in the reality of a passion 
so well simulated. Perhaps, too, 
it was not wholly put on, for she 
was a handsome, dashing woman, 
in the prime of youth, and Del 
Ferice was a man who had always 


been susceptible to charms of that 


kind. Donna Tullia_ hesitated, 
wondering what more he could 
say. But he, on his part, knew 
the danger of trusting too much 
to eloquence when not backed by 
a greater strength than his, and 
he pressed her for an answer. 
‘Be generous—trust me,’’ he 
cried. ‘*‘ Believe that your happi- 
ness is everything to me; believe 
that I will take no unfair advan- 
tage of a hasty promise. Tell me 
that, of your own free will, you 
will be my wife, and command me 
anything, that I may prove my 
devotion. It is so true, so hgnest, 
—Tullia, I adore you, I live only 
for you! Speak the word, and 
make me the hay,piest of men!” 
- He really looked handsome as 
he knelt before her, and she felt 
the light, nervous pressure of his 
hand at every word he spoke. 
After all, what did it matter? 
She might accept him, and then— 
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well, if she did not like the idea, 
she could throw him over. It 
would only cost her a violent scene, 
and a few moments of discomfort. 
Meanwhile she would get the 
papers. 

‘« But you would give me the 
papers, would you not, and leave 
me to decide whether Really, 
Del Ferice,”’ she said, interrupting 
herself with a nervous laugh, ‘<< this 
is very absurd.” 

‘¢] implore you not to speak of 
the papers—it is not absurd. It 
may seem so to you, but it is life 
or death to me: death if you re- 
fuse me—life if you will speak the 
word and be mine !”’ 

Donna Tullia made up her mind. 
He would evidently not give her 
what she wanted, except in return 
for a promise of marriage. She 
had grown used to him, almost 
fond of him, in the last year. 

‘¢Well, I do not know whether 
I am right,’ she said, -* but I am 
really very fond of you; and if you 
will do all I say——”’ 

‘‘Everything, my dear lady; 
everything in the world I will do, 
if you will make me so supremely 
happy,’’ cried Del Ferice, ardently. 

‘¢ Then—yes ; I will marry you. 
Only get up and sit upon your 
chair like a reasonable being. No; 
you really must be reasonable, or 
you must go away.’’ Ugo was 
madly kissing her hands. He was 
really a good actor, if it was all 
acting. She could not but be 
moved by his pale delicate face 
and passionate words. With a 
quick movement he sprang to his 
feet and stood before her, clasp- 
ing his hands together and gazing 
into her face, 

‘“‘Oh, I am the happiest man 
alive to-day!’’ he exclaimed, and 
the sense of triumph he felt lent 
energy to his voice. 

*¢ Do sit down,’”’ said Donna Tul- 
lia, gaily, ‘‘and let us talk it all 
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over. In the first place, what am 
Ito do first ? ” 

Del Ferice found it convenient 
to let his excitement subside, and 
as a preliminary he walked twice 
the length of the room. 

‘‘]t is so hard to be calm!” he 
exclaimed; but nevertheless he 
presently sat down in his former 
seat, and seemed to collect his 
faculties with wonderful ease. 

‘¢What is to be done first?’”’ 
asked Donna Tullia again. 

‘‘In the first place,’’ answered 
Del Ferice, ‘‘ here are those pre- 
cious papers. As they are notary’s 
copies themselves, and not the 
originals, it is of no importance 
whether Don Giovanni tears them 
up or not. It is easy to get others 
if he does. I have noted down all 
the names and dates. I wish we 
had some information about Felice 
Baldi. It is very unfortunate we 
have not, but it would perhaps 
take a month to find her.”’ 

‘¢ ] must act at once,’’ said Don- 
na Tullia, firmly ; for she remem- 
bered old Sarracinesca’s threats, 
and was in a hurry. 

“*Of course. These documents 
speak for themselves. They bear 
the address of the notary who 
made the copies in Aquila. If 
the Sarracinesca choose, they can 
themselves go there and see the 
originals.”’ 

‘Could they not destroy those 
too?’ asked Donna Tullia, nerv- 
ously. 

‘*No; they can only see one at 
a time, and the person who will 
show them will watch them.  Be- 
sides, it is easy to write to the 
curate of the church of San Ber- 
nardino to be on his guard. We 
will do that in any case. The 
matter is perfectly plain. Your 
best course is to meet the Astra- 
dente to-morrow at the appointed 
time, and simply present these 
papers for inspection. No one 
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can deny their authenticity, for 
they bear the Government stamp 
and the notary’s seal, as you see, 
here and here. If they ask you, 
as they certainly will, how you 
came by them, you can afford to 
answer, that, since you have them, 
it is not necessary to know whence 
they came; that they may go and 
verify the originals; and that in 
warning them of the fact, you 
have fulfilled a duty to society, 
and have done a service to the 
Astrardente, if not to Giovanni 
Sarracinesca. You have them in 
your power, and you can afford to 
take the high hand in the matter. 
They must believe the evidence 
of their senses; and they must 
either allow that Giovanni’s first 
wife is alive, or they must account 
for her death, and prove it. There 
is no denial possible in the face of 
these proofs.”’ 

Donna Tullia drew a long breath, 
for the case seemed perfectly clear ; 
and the anticipation of her triumph 
already atoned for the sacrifice she 
had made. 

‘¢ You are a wonderful man, De! 
Ferice!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Ido 
not know whether I am wise in 
promising to marry you, but I 
have the greatest admiration for 
your intellect.”’ 

Del Ferice glanced at her and 
smiled. Then he made as though 
he would return the papers to his 
pocket. She sprang towards him, 
and seized him by the wrist. 

‘¢ Do not be afraid !”’ she cried, 
‘<1 will keep my promise.” 

‘¢Solemnly?”’ he asked, still 
smiling, and holding the envelope 
firmly in his hand. 

‘¢ Solemnly,”’ she answered ; and 
then added, with a quick laugh, 
‘¢ but you are soabominably clever, 
that I believe you could make me 
marry you against my will.”’ 

‘¢ Never ! ’’ said Del Ferice, earn- 
estly ; ‘‘I love you far too much.” 
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He had wonderfully clear instincts. 
‘«¢And now,” he continued, ‘‘ we 
have settled that matter; when 
shall the happy day be? ”’ 

‘¢Oh, there is time enough to 
think of that,’’ answered Donna 
Tullia, with a blush that might 
have passed for the result of a coy 
shyness, but which was in reality 
caused by a certain annoyance at 
being pressed. 

‘¢ No,’’ objected Del Ferice, ‘‘ we 
must announce our engagement at 
once. There is no reason for de- 
lay — to-day is better than to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘« To-day ?”’ repeated Donna Tul- 
lia, in some alarm. 

‘* Why not? Why not, my dear 
lady, since you and I[ are both in 
earnest ?”’ 

‘<I think it would be much bet- 
ter to let this affair pass first.”’ 

‘<On the contrary,” he argued, 
‘from the moment we are publicly 


engaged I become your natural 


protector. If any one offers you 
any insult in this matter, I shall 
then have an acknowledged right 
to avenge you—a right I dearly 
covet. Do you think I would 
dread to meet Don Giovanni 
again? He wounded me, it is 
true, but he has the marks of my 
sword upon his body also. Give 
me at once the privilege of appear- 
ing as your champion, and you 
will not regret it. But if you 
delay doing so, all sorts of circum- 
stances may arise, all sorts of un- 
pleasantness—who could protect 
you? Of course, even in that 
case I would; but you know the 
tongues of the gossips in Rome— 
it would do you harm instead of 
good.”” 

‘¢ That is true, and you are very 
brave and very kind. But it seems 
almost too soon,’’ objected Donna 
Tullia, who, however, was fast 
learning to yield to his judgment. 

‘Those things cannot be done 
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too soon. It gives us liberty, and 
it gives the world satisfaction ; it 
protects you, and it will be an in- 
estimable pleasure to me. Why 
delay theinevitable? Let us ap. 
pear at once as engaged to be mar- 
ried, and you put a sword in my 
hand to defend you and to enforce 
your position in this unfortunate 
affair with the Astrardente.”’ 

‘* Well, you may announce it 
if you please,’’ she answered, re- 
luctantly. 

‘«Thank. you, my dear lady,” 
said Del Ferice. ‘‘And here are 
the papers. Make the best use of 
them you can—any use that you 
make of them will be good, I know. 
How could it be otherwise?” 

Donna Tullia’s fingers closed 
upon the large envelope with a 
grasping grip, as though she would 
never relinquish that for which 
she had paid so dear a price. She 
had, indeed, at one time almost de- 
spaired of getting possession of 
them, and she had passed a ter- 
rible hour, besides abasing herself 
to the fruitless bribery she had 
practised upon Temistocle. But 
she had gained her end, even at 
the expense of permitting Del- 
Ferice to publish her engagement 
to marry him. She felt she could 
break it off if she decided at last 
that the union was too distasteful 
to her ; but she foresaw that, from 
the point of worldly ambition, she 
would be no great loser by marry- 
ing a man of such cunning wit, 
who possessed such weapons against 
his enemies, and who, on the whole, 
as she believed, entirely sympa- 
thised with her view of life. She 
recognised that her chances of 
making a great match were dimin- 
ishing rapidly; she could not tell 
precisely why, but she felt, to her 
mortification, that she had not 
made a good use of her rich widow- 
hood : people did not respect her 
much, and. as this touched her 
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vanity, she was susceptible to their 
lack of deference. She had done 
no harm, but she knew that every 
one thought her an irresponsible 
woman, and the thrifty Romans 
feared her extravagance, though 
some of them perhaps courted her 
fortune: many had admired her, 
and had to some extent expressed 
their devotion, but no scion of all 
the great families had asked her to 
be his wife. The nearest approach 
to a proposal had been the doubt- 
ful attention she had received from 
Giovanni Sarracinesca during the 
time when his headstrong father 
had almost persuaded him to marry 
her, and she thought of her disap- 
pointed hopes with much bitter- 
ness. To destroy Giovanni by the 
revelations she now proposed to 
make, to marry Del Ferice, and 
then to develop her position by 
means of the large fortune she had 
inherited from her first husband, 
seemed on the whole a wise plan. 
Del Ferice’s title was not much, 
to be sure, but, on the other hand, 
he was intimate with every one 
she knew, and for a few thousand 
scudi she could buy some small 
estate with a good title attached 
to it. She would then change her 
mode of life, and assume the pose 
of a social power, which as a young 
widow she could not do. It was 
not so bad, after all, especially if 
she could celebrate the first day of 
her engagement by destroying the 
reputation of Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca, root and branch, and dealing 
a blow at Corona’s happiness from 
which it. would not recover. 

As for Del Ferice, he regarded 
his triumph as complete. He 
cared little what became of Gio- 
vanni—whether he was able to 
refute the evidence brought against 
him or not. There had been noth- 
ing in the matter which was dis- 
honest, and properly made out 
marriage-certificates are not easy 
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things to annul. Gfovanni might 
swim or sink—it was nothing to 
Ugo del Ferice, now that he had 
gained the great object of his life, 
and was at liberty to publish his 
engagement to Donna Tullia Mayer. 
He lost no time in telling his 
friends the good news, and before 
the evening was over a hundred 
people had congratulated him. 
Donna Tullia, too, appeared in 
more than usually gay attire, and 
smilingly received the expressions 
of gocd wishes which were show- 
ered upon her. She was not in- 
clined to question the sincerity of 
those who spoke, for in her present 
mood the stimulus of a little popu- 
lar noise was soothing to her nerves, 
which had been badly strained by 
the excitement of the day. When 
she closed her eyes she had evil 
visions of Temistocle retreating at 
full speed down the stairs with his 
unearned bride, or of Del Ferice’s 
calm, pale face, as he had sat in 
her house that afternoon grasping 
the precious documents in his hand 
until she paid the price he asked, 
which was herself. But she smiled 
at each new congratulation readily 
enough, and said in her heart that 
she would yet become a great 
power in society, and make her 
house the centre of all attractions. 
And meanwhile she pondered on 
the title she should buy for her 
husband: she came of high blood 
herself, and she knew how such 
dignities as a ‘‘principe”’ or a 
‘‘duca’’ were regarded when 
bought. There was nothing for 
it but to find some snug little 
marquisate—‘* marchese’’ sounded 
very well, though one could not 
be called ‘‘eccellenza’’ by one’s 
servants ; still, as the daughter of 
a prince, she might manage even 
that. ‘* Marchese’’—yes, that 
would do. What a pity there 
were only four ‘‘ canopy ’’ marquises 
—‘‘ marchesi del baldacchino”’—in 
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Rome who raffk as princes! That 
was exactly the combination of 
dignities Donna Tullia required 
for her husband. But once a 
‘¢ marchese,’’ if she was very char- 
itable, and did something in the 
way of a public work, the Holy 
Father might condescend to make 
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Del Ferice a ‘‘ ducca”’ in the ordin- 
ary course as a step in the nobility, 
Donna Tullia dreamed many things 
that night, and she afterwards 
accomplished most of them, to the 
surprise of everybody, and, if the 
truth were told, to her own con- 
siderable astonishment. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘¢Giovanni, you are the victim 
of some outrageous plot,’’ said old 
Sarracinesca, entering his son’s 
room on the following morning. 
‘¢] have thought it all out in the 
night, and I am convinced of it.’ 

Giovanni was extended upon a 
sofa, with a book in his hand and a 
cigar between his lips. He looked 
up quietly from his reading. 

‘IT am not the victim yet, nor 
ever will be,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ but 
it is evident that there is some- 
thing at the bottom of this besides 
Madame Mayer’s imagination. I 
will find out.’ 

‘¢What pleases me especially,’’ 
remarked the old Prince, ‘‘is the 
wonderful originality of the idea. 
It would have been commonplace 
to make out that you had poisoned 
half-a-dozen wives, and buried their 
bodies in the vaults of Sarracin- 
esca; it would have been dana/ to 
say that you were not yourself, 
but some one else; or to make out 
that you were a revolutionary agent 
in disguise, and that the real Gio- 
vanni had. been murdered by you, 
who had taken his place without 
my discovering it,—very common- 
place all that. But to say you 
actually have a living wife, and to 
try to prove it by documents, is an 
idea worthy of a great mind. It 
takes one’s breath away.”’ 

Giovanni laughed. 

‘«Tt will end in our having to go 
to Aquila in search of my supposed 
better half,’’ he said. ‘‘Aquila, of 


all places! If she had said Paris— 
or even Florence—but why, in the 
name of geography, Aquila?’”’ 

‘«She probably looked for some 
out-of-the-way place upon an alpha- 
betical list,’’ laughed the Prince. 
‘‘Aquila stood first. We = shall 
know in two hours—come along. 
It is time to be going.” 

They found Corona in her bou- 
doir. She had passed an uneasy 
hour on the previous afternoon 
after they had left her, but her 
equanimity was now entirely re- 
stored. She had made up her 
mind that, however ingenious the 
concocted evidence might turn out 
to be, it was absolutely impossible 
to harm Giovanni by means of it. 
His position was beyond attack, 
as, in her mind, his character was 
above slander. Far from experi- 
encing any sensation of anxiety as 
to the result of Donna Tullia’s 
visit, it was curiosity which she 
most felt to see what these fancied 
proofs would be like. She still be- 
lieved that Madame Mayer was mad. 

‘‘T have been remarking to Gio- 
vanni upon Donna Tullia’s origin- 
ality,’’ said old Sarracinesca. ‘‘It 
is charming; it shows a talent for 
fiction which the world has been ' 
long in realising, which we have 
not even suspected—an amazing 
and transcendent genius for in- 
vention.”’ 

‘«It is pure insanity,’’ answered 
Corona, in a tone of conviction. 
‘« The woman is mad.’’ 
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‘Mad as an Englishman,’’ as- 
severated the Prince, using the 
most powerful simile in the Italian 
language. ‘* We will have her in 
San Spirito before night, and she 
will puzzle the doctors.”’ 

‘««She is not mad,”’ said Gio- 
vanni, quietly. ‘‘I do not even 
believe we shall find that her 
documents are forgeries.’’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ cried his father. Co- 
rona looked quietly at Giovanni. 

«+ You yourself,’’ said the latter, 
turning to old Sarracinesca, ‘* were 
assuring me half an hour ago that 
I was the victim of a plot. Now, 
if anything of the kind is seriously 
attempted, you may be sure it will 
be well done. She has a good 
ally in the man to whom she is 
engaged. Del Ferice is no fool, 
and he hates me.”’ 

‘Del Ferice!”’ exclaimed Co- 
rona, in surprise. As she went 
nowhere as yet, she had, of course, 
not heard the news which had been 
published on the previous evening. 
‘*You do not mean to say she is 
going to marry Del Ferice?”’ 

‘¢ Ves, indeed,’ said Giovanni. 
‘‘They both appeared last night 
and announced the fact, and re- 
ceived everybody’s congratulations. 
It is a most appropriate match.”’ 

“‘T agree with you—a_ beauti- 
ful triangular alliteration of wit, 
wealth, and wickedness,’’ observed 
the Prince. ‘‘ He has brains, she 
has money, and they are both as 
bad as possible.”’ 

‘*I thought you used to like 
Donna Tullia,’’ said Corona, sup- 
pressing a smile. 

‘‘T did,’’ said old Sarracinesca, 
‘ stoutly. ‘*I wanted Giovanni to 
marry her. It has pleased Provi- 
dence to avert that awful catas- 
trophe. I liked Madame Mayer 
because she was rich and noisy 
and good-looking, and I thought 
that, as Giovanni’s wife, she would 
make the house gay. We are such 
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a pair of solemn bears together, 
that it seemed appropriate that 
somebody should make us dance. 
It was a foolish idea, I confess, 
though I thought it very beauti- 
ful at the time. It merely shows 
how liable we are to mistakes. 
Imagine Giovanni married to a 
lunatic!”’ 

‘«T repeat that she is not mad,”’ 
said Giovanni: ‘‘I cannot tell 
how they have managed it, but I 
am sure it has been managed well, 
and will give us trouble. You will 
soe.” 

**T do not understand at all how 
there can be any trouble about 
it,’ said Corona, proudly. ‘It 
is perfectly simple for us to tell 
the truth, and to show what they 
say isalie. You can prove easily 
enough that you were in Canada 
at the time. I wish it were time 
for her to come. Let us go to 
breakfast in the meanwhile.”’ 

The views taken by the three 
were characteristic of their various 
natures. ‘The old Prince, who was 
violent of temper, and inclined al- 
ways to despise an enemy in any 
shape, scoffed at the idea that there 
was anything to show; and though 
his natural wit suggested from 
time to time that there was a plot 
against his son, his general opinion 
was, that it was a case of singular 
madness. He hardly believed 
Donna Tullia would appear at all; 
and if she did, he expected some 
extraordinary outburst, some piti- 
able exhibition of insanity. Co- 
rona, on the other hand, main- 
tained a proud indifference, scorn- 
ing to suppose that anything could 
possibly injure Giovanni in any 
way, loving him too entirely to 
admit that he was vulnerable at 
all, still less that he could possibly 
have done anything to give colour 
to the accusation brought against 
him. Giovanni alone of all the 
three foresaw that there would be 
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trouble, and dimly guessed how 
the thing had been done; for he 
did not fall into his father’s error 
of despising an enemy, and he had 
seen too much of the world not to 
understand that danger is often 
greatest when the appearance of 
it is least. 

Breakfast was hardly over when 
Donna Tullia was announced. All 
rose to meet her, and all looked at 
her with equal interest. She was 
calmer than on the previous day, 
and she carried a package of papers 
in her hand. Her red lips were 
compressed, and her eyes looked 
defiantly round upon all present. 
Whatever might be her faults, she 
was not a coward when brought 
face to face with danger. She was 
determined to carry the matter 
through, both because she knew 
that she had no other alternative, 
and because she believed herself to 
be doing a righteous act, which, at 
the same time, fully satisfied her 
desire for vengeance. She came 
forward boldly and stood beside 
the table in the midst of the 
room. Corona was upon one side 
of the fireplace, and the two Sarra- 
cinescas upon the other. All three 
held their breath in expectation of 
what the Donna Tullia was about to 
say; the sense of her importance 
impressed her, and her love of 
dramatic situations being satisfied, 
she assumed something of the air 
of a theatrical avenging angel, and 
her utterance was rhetonical. 

**T come here,’’ she said, ‘at 
your invitation, to exhibit to your 
eyes the evidence of what I yester- 
day asserted—the evidence of the 
monstrous crime of which I accuse 
that man.’’ Here she raised her 


finger with a gesture of scorn, and 
extending her whole arm, pointed 
towards Giovanni. 

‘¢ Madame,”’ interrupted the old 
Prince, ‘‘I will trouble you to se- 
lect your epithets and expressions 
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with more care. Pray be brief, 
and show what you have brought.’’ 
‘* T will show it, indeed,’’ replied 
Donna ‘Tullia, ‘* and you shall 
tremble at what you see. When 
you have evidence of the truth of 
what I say, you may choose any 
language you please to define the 
action of your son. These docu- 
ments,’’ she said, holding up the 
package, ‘‘ are attested copies made 
from the originals—the first two 
in the possession of the curate of 
the church of San Bernardino da 
Siena, at Aquila, the other in the 
office of the Stato Civile in the 
same city. As they are only copies, 
you need not think that you will 
gain anything by destroying them.” 
‘¢ Spare your comments upon our 
probable conduct,” interrupted the 
Prince, roughly. Donna Tullia 
eyed him with a scornful glance, 
and her face began to grow red. 
‘¢ You may destroy them if you 
please,’’ she repeated ; ‘‘ but I ad- 
vise you to observe that they bear 
the Government stamp and _ the 
notarial seal of Gianbattista Cal- 
dani, notary public in the city of 
Aquila, and that they are, conse- 
quently, beyond all doubt genuine 
copies of genuine documents.” 
Donna Tullia proceeded to open 
the envelope and withdraw the 
three papers it contained. Spread- 
ing them out, she took up the first, 
which contained the extract from 
the curate’s book of banns. It set 
forth that upon the three Sundays 
preceding the 19th of June 1863, 
the said curate had published, in 
the parish church of San Bernar- 
dino da Siena, the banns of marriage 


between Giovanni Sarracinesca and ° 


Felice Baldi. Donna Tullia read 
it aloud. 


Giovanni could hardly suppress 


-a laugh, it sounded so strangely. 


Corona herself turned pale, though 
she firmly believed the whole thing 
to be an imposture of some kind. 
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Sarracinesca, stepping forward and 
taking the paper from her hand. 
He carefully examined the seal 
and stamp. ‘It is very cleverly 
done,’’ he said with a sneer; ‘‘ but 
there is only one letter y in: the 
name Sarracinesca. Very clever, 
but a slight mistake! Observe,”’ 
he said, showing the place to 
Donna Tullia. 

‘«It is a mistake of the copyist,”’ 
she said, scornfully. ‘‘ ‘The name is 
properly spelt in the other papers. 
Here is the copy of the marriage 
register. Shall I read it also?” 

‘*Spare me the humiliation,” 
said Giovanni, in quiet contempt. 
‘‘Spare me the unutterable morti- 
fication of discovering that there 
is another Giovanni Sarracinesca 
in the world !”’ 

‘*T could not have believed that 
any one could be so hardened,”’’ said 
Donna Tullia. ‘‘ But whether you 
are humiliated or not by the evi- 
dence of your misdeeds, I will 
spare you nothing. Here it is in 
full, and you may notice that your 
name is spelt properly too.” 

She held up the document and 
then read it out—the curate’s cer- 
tificate that on the rgth of June 
1863 Giovanni Sarracinesca and 
Felice Baldi were united in holy 
matrimony in the church of San 
Bernardino da Siena. She handed 
the paper to the Prince, and then 
read the extract from the register 
of the Civil marriage and the 
notary’s attestation to the signa- 
tures. She gave this also to old 
Sarracinesca, and then folding her 
arms ina fine attitude, confronted 
the three. 

‘« Are you satisfied that I spoke 
the truth ?”’ she asked, defiantly. 

‘¢ The thing is certainly remark- 
ably well done,’’ answered the old 
Prince, who scrutinised the papers 
with a puzzled air. Though he 
knew perfectly well that his son 


‘¢ Permit me, madame,”’ said old. 
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had been in Canada at the time of 
this pretended marriage, he con- 
fessed to himself that if such evi- 
dence had heen brought against 
any other man, he would have 
believed it. 

‘‘It is a shameful fraud!” ex- 
claimed Corona, looking at the 
papers over the old man’s shoulder. 

‘«That is a lie!’’ cried Donna 
Tuliia, growing scarlet with anger. 

‘*Do not forget your manners, 
or you will get into trouble,” said 
Giovanni, sternly. ‘‘ I see through 
the whole thing. There has been 
no fraud, and yet the deductions 
are entirely untrue. In the first 
place, Donna Tullia, how do you 
make the statements here given to 
coincide with the fact that during 
the whole of the year 1863 and 
part of 1864 I was in Canada with 
a party of gentlemen, who are all 
alive to testify to the fact ?’’ 

‘¢T do not believe it,’’ answered 
Madame Mayer, contemptuously. 
‘¢T should not believe your friends 
if they were here and swore to it. 
You will very likely produce wit- 
nesses to prove that you were in 
the arctic regions last summer, 
as the newspapers said, whereas 
every one knows now that you were 
at Sarracinesca. You are exceed- 
ingly clever at concealing your 
movements, as we all know.’’ 

Giovanni did not lose his tem- 
per, but calmly proceeded to de- 
monstrate his theory. 

‘You will find that the courts 
of law will accept the evidence of 
gentlemen upon oath,” he replied, 
quietly. ‘* Moreover, as a further 
evidence, and a piece of very 
singular proof, I can probably pro- 
duce Giovanni Sarracinesca and 
Felice Baldi themselves to witness 
against you. And I apprehend 


that the said Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca will vehemently protest that 
the said Felice Baldi is his wife, 
and not mine.” 
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‘You speak in wonderful rid- 
dles, but you will not deceive me. 
Money will doubtless do much, 
but it will not do what you ex- 
pect.”’ 

‘« Certainly not,’’ returned Gio- 
vanni, unmoved by her reply. 
‘Money will certainly not create 
out of nothing a second Giovanni 
Sarracinesca, nor his circle of ac- 
quaintances, nor the police regis- 
ters concerning him which are kept 
throughout the kingdom of Italy, 
very much as they are kept here in 
the Pontifical States. Money will 
do none of these things.”’ 

While he was speaking, his 
father and the Duchessa listened 
with intense interest. 

‘¢ Donna Tullia,’’ continued Gio- 
vanni, ‘‘I am willing to believe 
from your manner that you are 
really sure that 1 am the man 
mentioned in your papers; but 
permit me to inform you that you 
have been made the victim of a 
shallow trick, probably by the per- 
son who gave those same papers 
into your hands, and suggested to 
you the use you have made of 
them.”’ 

‘¢]? I, the victim cf a trick ?”’ 
repeated Donna Tullia, frightened 
at last by his obstinately calm 
manner. 

‘« Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘I know 
Aquila and the Abruzzi very well. 
It chances that although we, the 
great Sarracinesca of Rome, are 
not numerous, the name is not 
uncommon in that part of the 
country. It is the same with all our 
great names. There are Colonna, 
Orsini, Caetani all over the country 
—there are even many families 
bearing the name of the Medici, 
who are extinct. You know it as 
well as I, or you should know it, 
for I believe your mother was my 
father’s cousin. Has it not struck 
you that this same Giovanni Sar- 
racinesca herein mentioned, is 


” 


simply some low-born namesake of 
mine?” 

Donna Tullia had grown very 
pale, and she leaned upon the 
table as though she were faint. 
The others listened breathlessly. 

‘““T do not believe it,’ said 
Madame Mayer, in a low and 
broken voice. 

‘‘Now I will tell you what I 
will do,’’ continued Giovanni. ‘I 
will go to Aquila at once, and I 
daresay my father will accompany 
a 

‘¢ Of course I will,’’ broke in the 
old Prince. 

‘*We will go, and in a fortnight’s 
time we will produce the whole 
history of this Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca, together with his wife and 
himself in his own person, if they 
are both alive; we will bring them 
here, and they will assure you that 
you have been egregiously deceived, 
played upon and put in a false posi- 
tion by—by the person who fur- 
nished you with these documents. 
I wonder that any Roman of com- 
mon-sense should not have seen at 
once the cause of this mistake.’’ 

‘< T cannot believe it,’? murmured 
Donna Tullia. Then raising her 
voice, she added, ‘‘ Whatever may 
be the result of your inquiry, I 
cannot but feel that I have done 
my duty in this affair. I do not 
believe in your theory, nor in you, 
and I shall not, until you produce 
this other man. I have done my 
duty———”’ 

‘‘An exceedingly painful one, 
no doubt,’’ remarked old Sarracin- 
esca. Then he broke into a loud 
peal of laughter. 

‘«And if you do not succeed in 
your search, it will be my duty, in 
the interests of society, to put the 
matter in the hands of the police. 
Since you have the effrontery to 
say that those papers are of no use, 
I demand them back.”’ 

‘*Not at all, madam,” replied 
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the Prince, whose laughter sub- 
sided at the renewed boldness of 
her tone. ‘‘I will not give them 
back to you. I intend to compare 
them with the originals. If there 
are no originals, they will serve 
very well to commit the notary 
whose seal is on them, and your- 
self, upon a well-founded indict- 
ment for forgery, wilful calumnia- 
tion, and a whole list of crimes 
sufficient to send you to the galleys 
for life. If, on the other hand, 
the originals exist, they can be of 
no possible value to you, as you 
can send to Aquila and have 
fresh copies made whenever you 
please, as you yourself informed 
me.”’ 

Things were taking a bad turn 
for Donna Tullia. She believed 


the papers to be genuine, but a 
fearful doubt crossed her mind that 
Del Ferice might possibly have de- 
ceived her by having them manu- 


factured. Anybody could buy 
Government paper, and it would 
be but a simple matter to have a 
notary’s seal engraved. She was 
terrified at the idea, but there was 
no possibility of getting the docu- 
ments back from the old Prince, 
who held them firmly in his broad 
brown hand. There was nothing 
to be done but to face the situa- 
tion out to the end and go. 

‘* As you please,”’ shesaid. ‘It 
is natural that you should insult 
me, a defenceless woman trying to 
do what is right. It is worthy of 
your race and reputation. I will 
leave you to the consideration of 
the course you intend to follow, 
and I advise you to omit nothing 
which can help to prove the inno- 
cence of your son.” 

Donna Tullia bestowed one more 
glance of contemptuous defiance 
upon the group, and brushed ang- 
rily out of the room. 

‘*So much for her madness!” 
exclaimed Giovanni, when she was 
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gone. ‘I think I have got to the 
bottom of that affair.’’ 

‘<It seems so simple, and yet 
I never thought of it,’’ said Co- 
rona. ‘* How clever you are, Gio- 
vanni!”’ 

‘* There was not much cleverness 
needed to see through so shallow a 
trick,’’ replied Giovanni. ‘‘I sus- 
pected it this morning ; and when I 
saw that the documents were gen- 
uine and all in order, I was con- 
vinced of it. This thing has been 
done by Del Ferice, I suppose in 
order to revenge himself upon me 
for nearly killing him in a fair fight. 
It was a noble plan. With a 
little more intelligence and a little 
more pains, hecould have given me 
great trouble. Certificates like 
those he produced, if they had 
come from a remote French village 
in Canada, would have given us 
occupation for some time.”’ 

‘‘[ wish Donna Tullia joy of 
her husband,’’ remarked the Prince. 
‘¢He will spend her money in a 
year or two, and then leave her to 
the contemplation of his past ex- 
travagance. I wonder how he 
induced her to consent.” 

‘¢ Many people like Del Ferice,’’ 
said Giovanni. ‘‘ He is popular, 
and has attractions.”’ 

‘‘How can you say that!” 
exclaimed Corona, indignantly. 
‘¢You should have a better opin- 
ion of women, than to think any 
woman could find attractions in 
such a man.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, Donna Tullia is 
going to marry him,” returned 
Giovanni. ‘*She must find him 
to her taste. I used to think she 
might have married Valdarno—he 
is so good-natured, you know !”’ 

Giovanni spoke in a tone of re- 
flection ; the other two laughed. 

‘* And now, Giovannino,’”’ said 
his father, ‘‘ we must set out for 
Aquila, and find your namesake.’’ 

‘“‘You will not really go?” 
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asked Corona, with a look of dis- 
appointment. She could not bear 
the thought of being separated 
even for a day from the man she 
loved. 

‘I do not see that we can do 
anything else,’’ returned the Prince. 
‘1 must satisfy myself whether 
those papers are forgeries or not. 
If they are, that woman must go 
to prison for them.” 

' «But she is our cousin—you 
cannot do that,’’ objected Gio- 
vanni. 

‘*Indeed I will. I am angry. 
Do not try to stop me. Do 
you suppose I care anything for 
the relationship in comparison 
with repaying her for all this 
trouble? You are not going to 
turn merciful, Giovanni? I should 
not recognise you.’’ There was a 


sort of mournful reproach about 
the old Prince’s tone, as though 
he were reproving his son for hav- 
ing fallen from the paths of virtue. 


Corona laughed ; she was not hard- 
hearted, but she was not so angelic 
of nature as to be beyond feeling 
deep and lasting resentment for 
injuries received. At that mo- 
ment the idea of bringing Donna 
Tullia to justice was pleasant. 

‘¢ Well,’”’ said Giovanni, ‘‘ no hu- 
man being can say they ever pre- 
vented you from doing whatever 
you were determined to do. The 
best thing that can happen will 
be, that you should find the papers 
genuine, and my namesake alive. 
I wish Aquila were Florence or 
Naples,’’ he said, turning to Co- 
rona; ‘‘ you might manage to go 
at the same time.”’ 

‘‘That is impossible,’ she 
answered, sadly. ‘* How long will 
you be gone, do you think?” 

Giovanni did not believe that, if 
the papers were genuine, and they 
had to search for the man men- 
tioned in them, they could return 
in less than a fortnight. 
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‘Why not send a detective—a 
sbirro ?”’ suggested Corona. 

‘*He would not accomplish any- 
thing,’’ replied the Prince. ‘* He 
would be at a great disadvantage 
there; we must go ourselves.”’ 

‘« Both ?”’ asked Corona, regret- 
fully, gazing at Giovanni’s face. 

‘*It is my business,”’ replied the 
latter. ‘‘I can hardly ask my 
father to go alone.” 

‘¢ Absurd!’’ exclaimed the old 
Prince, resenting the idea that he 
needed any help to accomplish his 
mission. ‘* Do you think I need 
some one to take care of me, like a 
baby in arms? I will go alone; you 
shall not come even if you wish 
it. Absurd, to talk of my needing 
anybody with me! I will show 
you what your father can do when 
his blood is up.”’ 

Protestations were useless after 
that. The old man grew angry at 
the opposition, and regardless of all 
propriety, seized his hat and left 
the room, growling that he was as 
good as anybody, and a great deal 
better. 

Corona and Giovanni looked at 
each other when he was gone, and 
smiled. 

‘¢T believe my father is the best 
man alive,’’ said Giovanni. ‘* He 
would go in a moment if I would 
let him. I will go after him and 
bring him  back—I suppose I 
ought.”’ 

‘¢ Tsupposeso,’’ answered Corona; 
but as they stood side by side, she 
passed her hand under his arm 
affectionately, and looked into his 
eyes. It was a very tender look, 
very loving and gentle—such a 
look as none but Giovanni had 
ever seen upon her proud face. 
put his arm about her waist and 
drew her to him, and kissed her 
dark cheek. 

‘‘T cannot bear to go away and 
leave you, even for a day,” he 
said, pressing her to his side. 
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‘¢Why should you?” she mur- 
mured, looking upto him. ‘* Why 
should he go, after all? This has 
been such a silly affair. I wonder 
if that woman thought that any- 
thing could ever come between 
youand me? That was what made 
me think she was really mad.” 

‘¢ And an excellent reason,’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘Anybody must be 
insane who dreams of parting us 
two. It seems as though a year 
ago I had not loved you at all.” 

‘¢T am so glad,’ said Corona. 
‘Do you remember, last summer, 
on the tower at Sarracinesca, I 
told you that you did not know 
what love was?”’ 

‘¢ It was true, Corona—I did not 
know. But I thought I did. I 
never imagined what the happiness 
of love was, nor how great it was, 
nor how it could enter into every 
thought.”’ 


‘‘Into every thought? Into 


your great thoughts too?”’ 


‘‘If any thoughts of mine are 
great, they are so because you are 
the mainspring of them,” he an- 
swered 

‘«Will it always be so?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ You will be a very great 
man some day, Giovanni; will 
you always feel that I am some- 
thing to you?”’ 

‘¢ Always—more than anything 
to me, more than all of me to- 
gether.” 

‘¢ T sometimes wonder,”’ said Co- 
rona. ‘I think I understand you 
better than I used to do. I like 
to think that you feel how I under- 
stand you when you tell me any- 
thing. Of course I am not clever 
like you, but I love you so much 
that just while you are talking I 
seem to understand everything. It 
is like a flash of light in a dark 
room.”’ 

Giovanni kissed her again. 

‘*What makes you think that I 
shall be great, Corona? Nobody 
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ever thinks I am even clever. My 
father would laugh at you, and say 
it is quite enough greatness to be 
born a Sarracinesca. What makes 
you think it?”’ 

Corona stood up beside him and 
laid her delicate hand upon his 
thick, close-cut black hair, and 
gazed into his eyes. 

‘<T know it,’’ she said. ‘*I know 
it, because I love you so. A man 
like you must be great. There is 
something in you that nobody 
guesses but I, that will amaze peo- 
ple some day—I know it.” 

‘‘I_ wonder if you could tell 
me what it is? I wonder if it 
is really there at all?’’ said Gio- 
vanni. 

‘‘It is ambition,’’ said Corona, 
gravely. ‘*You are the most am- 
bitious man I ever knew, and no- 
body has found it out.’ 

‘*I believe it is true, Corona,’’ 
said Giovanni, turning away and 
leaning upon the chimney-piece, 
his head supported on one hand. 
‘‘I believe you are right. I am 
ambitious: if I only had the brains 
that some men have, I would do 
great things.” 

‘You are wrong, Giovanni. It 
is neither brains nor ambition nor 
strength that you lack—it is op- 
portunity.” 

‘« They say that a man who has 
anything in him creates opportu- 
nities for himself,’’ answered Gio- 
vanni, rather sadly. ‘‘I fear it 
is because I really have nothing 
in me that I can do nothing. It 
sometimes makes me very unhappy 
to think so. I suppose that is be- 
cause my vanity is wounded.”’ 

‘‘Do not talk like that,’’ said 
Corona. ‘‘You have vanity, of 
course, but it is of the large kind, 
and 1 call it ambition. It is not 
only because I love you better 
than any man was ever loved be- 
fore that I say that. It is that 
I know it instinctively. I have 
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heard you say that these are un- 
settled times. Wait; your oppor- 
tunity will come, as it came often 
to your forefathers in other cen- 
turies.”’ 

‘‘T hardly think that their ex- 
ample is a good one,” replied Gio- 
vanni, with a smile. 

‘« They generally did something 
remarkable in remarkable times,”’ 
said Corona. ‘You will do the 
same. Your father, for instance, 
would not.”’ 

‘« He is far more clever than I,”’ 
objected Giovanni. 

‘«Clever! What passes for clev- 
erness? He is quick, active, a good 
talker, a man with a ready wit and 
a sharp answer—kind-hearted when 
the fancy takes him, cruel when he 
is so disposed—but not a man of 
great convictions or of great ac- 
tions. You are very different from 
him.”’ 

‘*Will you draw my portrait, 
Corona ?’’ asked Giovanni. 

‘As far as I know you. You 
are a man quick to think and slow 
to make a decision. You are not 
brilliant in conversation—you see I 
do not flatter vou ; Iam just. You 
have the very remarkable quality 
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of growing cold when others grow 
hot, and of keeping the full use 
of your faculties in any situation, 
When you have made a decision, 
you cannot be moved from it; but 
you are open to conviction in argu- 
ment. You have a great repose of 
manner, which conceals a very rest- 
less brain. All your passions are 
very strong. You never forgive, 
never forget, and scarcely ever re- 
pent. Beneath all, you have an 
untamable ambition which has 
not yet found its proper field. 
Those are your qualities—and I 
love them all, and you more than 
them all.’ 

Corona finished her speech by 
throwing her arms round his neck, 
and breaking into a happy laugh 
as she buried her face upon his 
shoulder. No one who saw her 
in the world would have believed 
her capable of those sudden and 
violent demonstrations—she was 
thought so very cold. 

When Giovanni reached home, 
he was informed that his father 
had left Rome an hour earlier by 
the train for Terni, leaving word 
that he had gone to Aquila. 
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THE clouds still lower threaten- 
ingly on the frontiers of our East- 
ern empire, and however firmly 
and securely settled that empire 
may appear to be, there are many 
influences beneath its smooth and 
quiet surface which, though quies- 
cent at present, still prove, by suffi- 
ciently distinct signs from time to 
time, that they are only sleeping, 
and may, if they ever have an op- 
portunity of breaking forth, show 
themselves with dangerous if not 
fatal effect. Physical power has 
formed and established the vast 
sovereignty which England wields 
over the most civilised, fertile, and 
wealthy portion of Asia; and it 
is only by maintaining that power 
unimpaired in force and efficiency 
that she can hope to be able to 
await with calm confidence a pos- 


sible breaking storm on the bor- 
ders of her dominions, or an up- 


heaval and convulsion in their 
centre. Physical power in the 
East means essentially military 
force; and the necessity of main- 
taining in India an army complete 
in all its parts, and strong in its 
organisation and means of supply, 
has always been fully recognised, 
and never more so than it is to- 
day. Many of the best soldiers 
who are now in their country’s 
servicé are devoting all their 
talents and energy to securing 
their country’s dominions and 
maintaining its assured supremacy 
in that distant land; and every 
lesson that has been taught by late 
struggles in all parts of the world 
has been by them eagerly learned, 
and its teaching is being carefully 
applied. ‘ 

One of the greatest difficulties 
which arises when the question of 
maintaining our Indian army is 
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considered, is the fact that the 
greater part of its most important 
constituents are not native to the 
land in which that army has to 
operate, but have to be drawn 
from distant, and, if the command 
of the seas was interfered with at 
any time, precarious sources of 
supply. It is well known to every 
one what a constant expenditure 
there is of the European officers 
and men who form the indispens- 
able backbone of the armed forces 
of the three Presidencies ; and pos- 
sibly it may be generally partially 
realised how elaborate are the ar- 
rangements which have to be car- 
ried out to fill the gaps which, 
even in peace - time, show them- 
selves yearly in their ranks, and 
to keep them duly supplied with 
the complicated and scientific in- 
struments of modern war. Our 
business at present, however, is 
not with these points; but we 
would wish to direct attention to 
a matter less known, and almost 
equally important—viz., the means 
at our disposal for supplying, in 
sufficient numbers and of suffi- 
ciently good quality,e@the horses 
which are to mount our cavalry, 
British and native, and which are 
to take their places in the teams 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Asia is, more than any other, 
the land of mounted warriors, and 
in all its historic struggles and 
conquests crowds of horsemen 
have ever taken a distinguished 
part. If in the future we are 
compelled to guard our frontier or 
to maintain our internal dominion 
by force of arms, masses of cavalry 
and numerous batteries of well- 
horsed artillery will play a most 
important and perhaps decisive 
part in the contest; and if it is 
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remembered what enormous dis- 
tances have to be traversed, both 
to arrive at and to occupy any 
possible theatre of war, the physi- 
cal difficulties which in addition 
are always presented by the con- 
ditions of climate and country, 
and the enormous demands which 
are consequently made for the 
expenditure of purely animal 
force, it may be conceived with 
what magnitude the question of 
horse-supply shows in the eyes 
of the military chiefs and organ- 
isers of India. 

In our Indian army it is the 
general custom to arrange all the 
horses which are found in its ranks 
under five heads—as Arabs, Per- 
sians, Northerns, country - breds, 
and Australians or Waders; but 
these again include a very large 
variety of classes and many distinct 
breeds. In days not long since 


gone by, many excellent horses, 


which knew no superiors for mili- 
tary purposes, were imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope; but this 
source of supply has now been 
given up, and though many horses 
are still to be procured in that 
colony, it is very doubtful whether 
any animals of the old and speci- 
ally valuable stamp are now to be 
found. ° 

Whatever our opinion may be 
as to the actual value of the Arab 
for military or other purposes, we 
must still regard him with the 
amount of veneration that is due 
to old and unsullied descent, and 
the halo that surrounds centuries 
of great deeds and noble tradi- 
tions. The pure blood of the 
desert flowed in the veins of the 
sires of all the best horses in the 
world, and the characteristics of 
the various breeds in different 
hemispheres are only the results 
of country and climate on off- 
shoots from the stock, which is 
still found among the wandering 


tribes which pitch their black 
horse-hair tents in the vast dis- 
trict of Najd in Arabia, and in 
the lands on both sides of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

For many years Arabs were 
sought for and prizea above all 
other horses for use in sport and 
war in India, and it may be 
worth while here to quote the 
description of an _ exceptionally 
perfect animal, such as-. 


«“ Every sportsman, they say, 
In his lifetime has one that outrivals 
the rest, 


The gentlest, the gamest, the boldest, 
the best.” 


Major Shakespeare thus details 
the points of the ‘pearl of his 
casket ’’ in his book on the wild 
sports of India :— 


“She was the most beautiful mare 
I have ever seen, of pure Najd blood, 
grey, with flea-bitten spots, eyes too 
large for her head, nostril thin and 
expanded, the throat of a game-cock, 
the hair of her mane and tail so fine 
and soft that the most beautiful wo- 
man might have been proud of such 
texture, and her skin so thin and soft 
that the thorn-bushes through which 
I rode her used to tear it; and after 
many of my runs through the jungle, 
I have had her, bleeding from the 
thorns, looking as if she had been 
practised upon with a light sabre. 
She was what you would consider 
in England a pony, 14 hands 1% 
inches high; but she was as broad 
almost as a dray-horse, and hér tail 
was set up so high, that, as she moved 
about her loose-box, you could, stoop- 
ing, walk between it and the ground. 
Her feet were black and hard, and 
the tendons below her hocks and 
knees were like harp-strings. Add 
to this that her head was so lean that 
you might have boiled it without ob- 
taining any flesh from it, and you 
have a .picture of what this desert- 
born mare was.” 


Till comparatively recent times, 
a very large number of the horses 
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required for the army in India 
were Arabs, and the great mart 
to which they were brought was 
Bombay. Here the wants of the 
Bombay and Bengal armies were 
provided for by purchasing-com- 
mittees. The horses destined 
for the Madras army and the 
south of India were landed at 
Mangalore, and from there were 
marched by the native dealers to 
the remount depot at Husur, near 
Bangalore. The remount agent 
then took his pick according to the 
requirements of the service which 
he represented, paying an average 
price of Rs. 425 to Rs. 500 per 
horse, and the remainder were 
taken to Bangalore, where they 
found a ready sale. Many ani- 
mals also found their way to 
Hyderabad and Madras, and some 
went south to Ceylon. The ample 


horse-supply which thus came to 
the south of the peninsula has, 
however, entirely ceased, on ac- 


count of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India, which a few years 
ago ordered that all army pur- 
chases of Arabs should be made in 
Bombay itself, thus striking a fatal 
blow at the enterprise of dealers, 
who had been quite contented to 
run the risks of the long journey 
to Bangalore, with the certainty 
of both a military and civil market, 
but who would not undertake it 
when the military wants were 
provided for in Bombay, and 
they were tempted by the civil 
market alone. The present state 
of affairs is this, that Government 
has to pay as much at Bombay for 
the Arab horses required by the 
Madras army as it formerly used 
to do at Husur; and it has, in 
addition, to meet the expense of 
moving the horses many hundred 
miles to the military centres, while 
the whole civil population of the 
south of India is entirely deprived 
of any chance of purchasing Arab 
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horses, except the very few stray 
animals which are brought by indi- 
viduals from the dealers’ stables at 
Bombay. Melancholy indeed is it 
to stand in the great open space at 
Bangalore, where the horse-dealers 
used to congregate with their stock, 
which is still called the Arab Lines. 
The cry of the place is Ichabod. 
Of all the bargaining crowd only 
one feeble old man is left, who 
realised a competency in the busi- 
ness, and still creeps about in 
turban and caftan, and still tells 
tales of the brave days of old, when 
he was one of those who provided 
horses for soldiers and civilians 
whose names are history. 

The general run of Arabs are no 
doubt first-rate horses, as far as 
they go, for military purposes, but 
they are too small to mount satis- 
factorily any but native cavalry. 
There are, of course, exceptional 
animals which have size and power 
enough for anything, but they are 
so few that they may be left out 
of the general estimate which we 
take of the race. For any soldier 
whose weight is such that he can 
be mounted on an Arab, he will be 
found the hardiest, soundest, and 
most docile of war-horses. He 
will do an enormous amount of 
work on very little and very indif- 
ferent food, and will always bear 
himself well and handsomely. In 
one point only is he, more than 
other horses, susceptible of disease, 
and that is his eye, which is liable 
to cataract. His great character- 
istic is his undaunted pluck, which 
is never more clearly shown than 
when by any chance he is ill, when 
all veterinary surgeons will allow 
that he is a most admirable patient, 
resisting and throwing off the 
effects: of illness or treatment in a 
way that no horse of another race 
can equal. 

Persian horses have always been 
found among the most generally 
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useful remounts in India, and they 
take their place both in the ranks 
of cavalry and in gun-teams. They 
have more power and size than 
Arabs, with much of the same con- 
stitutional good qualities, and—a 
matter of great importance to the 
State—they are generally cheaper 
in price. The available supply, 
however, is small, and it is only in 
the Bombay army that they are 
found in any number. ‘There, be- 
sides filling the ranks of the cavalry, 
the batteries are generally provided 
with Persians as the centre and 
lead horses; but these have not 
sufficient weight to be placed as 
wheelers, and the severe work of 
the teams in that position is done 
by the more solid and weighty 
Australians. 

The name ‘ Northern,’”’ though 
an official Indian term in _ horse 
classification, is vague. The Nor- 
thern horses really come from 
either Herat or Cabul, which were 
formerly the two great markets for 
Asiatic: horses; and to these two 
places horses from all parts were 
sent for sale—from Biluchistan and 
Turkistan, from the valleys between 
Herat and Cabul, and from beyond 
the Hindoo Koosh. 

Many people think that the 
Government of India or their re- 
sponsible agents have made a mis- 
take in discontinuing, to so large an 
extent as they have done, the use 
of this source of supply. In the 
days when Northern horses were 
bought freely, and when a great 
proportion of the cavalry in India 
(both British and native) were 
mounted on them, there was no lack 
of them. Dealers went annually 
to Herat and Cabul, marched their 
purchases down to Kurrachee, and 
shipped them to Bombay and. Man- 
galore. There was a temporary 
check in this trade, no doubt, at 
the time and on account of the 
Afghan war; but it might very 
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easily have been encouraged and 
again developed into a most valu- 
able source of horse-supply, if the 
Government of India had seen fit 
to do so. 

One of the breeds of horses 
which are classed as ‘* Northerns” 
deserves special notice ; and it must 
always be with a feeling of deep 
regret that we see the Turcomans, 
‘*that splendid and enduring race 
of Arabs, which, from the peculi- 
arities of the soil, now equal English 
thoroughbreds in size and resemble 
them in appearance,’’ permanently 
in the hands of a rival Power. All 
travellers in Turkistan have agreed 
in the opinion that, for war ser- . 
vice, the horses of the Tekke Tur- 
comans know no equals. Colonel 
Baker (now Lieutenant - General 
Valentine Baker Pasha) was especi- 
ally struck by their excellence, and 
used the words which have been 
quoted—adding, that ‘‘it is sin- 
gular that the magnificent breed 
which is to be found in such num- 
bers among the Turcomans, has 
never made its way on any large 
scale into Hindostan.”’ 

Few indeed, and comparatively 
indifferent in quality, are the Tur- 
comans which we have seen in our 
ranks; but few as they are, they 
have well maintained the character 
of the steeds which have rendered 
the rapid and far-reaching Tekke 
chapaoul or raid, a name of 
dread to the dwellers in the heart 
of Persia. In very recent times, 
before the Russian dominion had 
made such evormous forward 
strides in Central Asia, the Turco- 
man tribes were the strongest bil- 
wark which resisted its onward 
wave; and experienced politicians 
advocated the idea that England 
should not only cherish the friend- 
ship of Afghanistan, but that the 
Tekke tribes should be encouraged 
to attach themselves to that Power 
as a semi-independent state, a com- 
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bination that would have delayed 
indefinitely Russia’s acquisition of 
Merv, and prevented her from as- 
suming the threatening position 
which she now holds. A magnifi- 
cent force of over 200,000 of the 
finest light cavalry in the world 
would have operated with instead 
of against us in our next great 
struggle in the East ; and lastly, by 
establishing friendly relations with 
those wild tribes, we should have 
had a practically limitless source 
of supply from which to draw re- 
mounts for our own horsemen. 

The term ‘‘country-bred ’’ in- 
cludes all the horses which are 
produced in the peninsula itself— 
the distinct races Kattyawars, Dec- 
canees, &c.—the horses bred under 
the encouragement and by the as- 
sistance of native rulers, and the 
supply which owes its existence to 
the initiative and liberality of the 
English Government. Of the old 
distinct races of the country, prob- 
ably the Kattyawars were among 
the best, as they were marked by 
extraordinary powers of endur- 
ance ; but the breed has not been 
maintained in its original purity, 
and as there were never very many 
of them, they may almost be con- 
sidered to have ceased to exist. 
The same may be said of the 
old stout and compact Deccanee 
horses—on which, in times gone by, 
sO many warriors in the clouds of 
Mahratta horsemen were mounted 
—and of the minor distinct strains 
of blood throughout India. 

To replace these practically ex- 
tinct races, some of the native 
tulers have made considerable ef- 
forts, and the Nizam especially has 
been conspicuous for the money 
and energy which have been ex- 
pended in his dominions. It is 
understood that he has bred some 
very good horses, but not in suffi- 
cient numbers to be worth consid- 
eration in connection with the gen- 
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eral question. If success in horse- 
breeding in India is to be looked 
for on any great scale, it must be 
due to the efforts of the English 
Government—and it is no new 
thing that this subject should be 
considered of the highest import- 
ance; and the power of providing 
in the country to a great extent 
for the wants of its own army 
has always been looked upon as 
a most desirable object to be 
attained. 

It has been far too much the 
custom to decry the old system of 
breeding carried on by the stud 
department, which cannot fairly be 
said to have been a failure. The 
horses which it provided were very 
good, of great endurance and blood, 
and sufficient numbers were pro- 
duced to mount British cavalry 
and artillery in the North-west 
Provinces. Some of these horses 
were among the best in the service ; 
and as a proof of their good qual- 


ities, it may be recorded that, as 
late as 1870, there were still to be 
found efficient animals in artillery 
teams, which had taken their part, 
and done their duty well, in the 
long marches and severe work of 


the Mutiny campaigns. The oper- 
ations of the stud department were 
abandoned on account of the very 
expensive system which was al- 
lowed to be carried on, under which 
each remount cost an enormous 
sum—sometimes as much as Rs, 
3000—before it entered the ser- 
vice ; but there can be no doubt 
that the errors and defects of the 
old department might have been 
removed or amended, without find- 
ing it necessary entirely to sweep 
away an organisation whose final 
results presented so. much that 
was good and satisfactory. 

It is very doubtful whether, 
under present Government arrange- 
ments, horse-breeding in India will 
ever produce the desired result of 
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a permanent and trustworthy sup- 
ply of good animals. 

Many sires, chiefly thorough- 
breds, Norfolk trotters, and Arabi- 
ans, have of late years been im- 
ported and distributed in various 
districts; but the great difficulty 
that arises is, that very few of the 
zemindars can afford to keep the 
young stock for four or five years, 
when they would become available 
for Government use; and those 
that are kept suffer in their devel- 
opment and action from _insuffi- 
cient food and injudicious treat- 
ment. There is some diversity of 
opinion also with regard to the 
young stock itself, particularly the 
assue of the Norfolk horses, whose 
produce, as the sires are of mixed 
blood, will more than probably be 
of uncertain quality—some good 
and some bad. 

Horse-breeding has been carried 
on in the Mysore state with satis- 
factory results as far as producing 
horses fit to carry native cavalry is 
concerned ; but the farm at Coon- 
gui, where the experiment was car- 
ried out, had not sufficient space 
to make it entirely successful, 
nor were the original mares large 
enough to hope for any very high 
results. Here, as elsewhere, horse- 
breeding has suffered from the 
constant changes of supervision 
which are inevitable to Anglo-In- 
dian life. Horse-breeding is, or 
ought to be, the work of a man’s 
life; and no institution for the 
purpose can hope for more than 
a moderate success when _ the 
vicissitudes of service remove a 
superintendent in the middle of 
his work, before he can see moze 
than one generation of produce 
come to maturity, and before 
he has gained sufficient experience 
to be able to take advantage of 
one strain of blood rather than 
another. In one particular, how- 


ever, the useful lesson was taught 
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at Coongul that horse-breeding is 
not necessarily a matter of serious 
outlay, as the stock were reared 
and cared for at an expense of 
seven or eight rupees per month; 
so that, at five years old, the re- 
mount only had cost the very 
moderate sum of Rs. 480. 

The most important source of 
horse-supply for the present army 
of India is Australia; and there 
can be no doubt that, taking 
them all round, the Australians, 
or Waders, are now the best horses 
in India. The peculjar advan- 
tage of the race is, that animals 
of all classes and sizes are equally 
produced, from the heavy power- 
ful horse suitable for an artillery 
wheeler, to the small well-bred 
animal of 14 hands 2 inches to 
15 hands for the sowar of native 
cavalry. We are not concerned 
at present with the magnificent 
Waler thoroughbreds, sprung from 
parents of the best blood in the 
English stud-book, which compete 
on Indian race-courses, and which 
take such a high position for ob- 
jects of sport aud luxury, though 
it is obvious how far the demand 
for these, both in Australia and 
India, must influence for good the 
quality of the general supply. 

The importation of horses from 
Australia into India only dates 
back about thirty years, or perhaps 
a little more, and the present and 
still increasing excellence of the 
shiploads which are annually dis- 
embarked at Calcutta and Madras 
is a matter of very recent memory. 
When the trade was in its infancy, 
though no doubt good horses were 
to be found among those shipped, 
the Waders, as a rule, bore rather 
a bad character. Their principal 
defects were coarseness and wild- 
ness ; and it may easily be imagined 
how unfavourably these ragged- 
looking, long-legged animals, with 
curiously exaggerated powers of 
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bucking and otherwise discompos- 
ing their riders, compared with 
the handsome, compact, and docile 
Eastern type to which Anglo-In- 
dian soldiers and civilians had pre- 
viously been accustomed. 

The reasons for the bad qualities 
of the first shipments are not far 
to seek, however. The speculation 
was still a doubtful one, and the 
dealers did not make a large outlay 
in gathering and conveying their 
stock. It is probable that, on an 
average, not more than £1 apiece 
was given for the mobs of horses 
which were driven down to the 
coast like wild animals, without 
any previous tending or handling. 
The rough usage on the journey 
and on embarkation, which was 
their only experience of man, dwelt 
painfully in their memory, produc- 
ing every form of what men call 
vice; and the long sea-passage in 
sailing-ships reduced for a consider- 
able time, and sometimes irretriev- 
ably, their stamina and condition. 
All this has now been altered. As 
the trade developed, better horses 
have been sent, and more attention 
has been paid to breaking and 
handling them before shipment. 
Of late years, in order to supply 
the trade, a class of middlemen 
has sprung up in Australia who 
are graziers only, but not breeders. 
These men have large runs in good 
grass-countries like Gipp’s Land. 
They purchase the young stock 
from breeders, keep them for some 
time on their good grass- lands, 
handle them, and then sell them 
to shippers for the Indian market. 

The breeding of horses is carried 
on to a greater or less extent in all 
our Australian colonies,' Tasmania, 
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and New Zealand, but by far the 
largest proportion of those that 
find their way to India are shipped 
at Melbourne, and therefore pre- 
sumably are bred in southern Au- 
straliaa The supply of western 
Australia has been very little 
drawn upon ; and this, prima facie, 
would appear to be a reversal of 
the proper order of things—as, the 
west Australian ports being near- 
er to India, the transport voyage 
would be shorter, and as the clim- 
ate of the colony more nearly re- 
sembles that of India, it might 
be supposed that the stock bred 
there would require less acclima- 
tisation before being constitution- 
ally serviceable in their new home 
across the seas. As a matter of 
fact, also, there have been more 
pure Arabian sires in western 
Australia than in any of the other 
colonies in the great island; and 
their descendants may therefore 
pretend to peculiar qualities of 
endurance and soundness, and in 
this respect have the advantage, 
for military purposes, over animals 
whose immediate progenitors were 
of English blood. 

There are many shippers who 
are engaged in the horse trade 
between Australia and India, some 
of whom take their stock to Cal- 
cutta, and others to Madras. 
Among the former, the best-known 
names are Weekes, Baldock, War- 
ren, Vanrenen, Cavanagh, and 
Hunter; and among the latter 
are Kcrouse, Madden, Learmonth, 
Gidney, and others. The necessary 
supplies for the Government of 
India form a very large portion of 
their business ; but some of them 
specially provide a great many 








1In New South Wales alone, the returns for the close of 1885 give the number 
of horses as 344,697, being an increase of 7000 or 8000 on the previous year. In 
that year 787 horses were said to have been sent to Sydney, and 636 horses to 
Melbourne, to be shipped to foreign countries; but these numbers are probably 


below the mark. 
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horses for the private market, and 
thoroughbreds for racing and other 
purposes. The sea-transport is 
very effectively done, as might be 
supposed from the long experience 
that has been gained in the many 
years during which it has been 
practised. Formerly  sailing-ves- 
sels were employed, and if these 
met with contrary winds and rough 
weather, much loss was the result, 
from the long additional time 
spent on shipboard, and from the 
severe knocking about in the In- 
dian Ocean. Steamships are now 
more used, and the extra expense 
involved is more than compensated 
by the rapidity and safety of the 
voyage. The ships are fitted up 
for horses by taking out the in- 
ternal fittings, and putting up 
stalls on the upper as well as the 
main and lower decks. In some 
ships the hold is used for sick 
horses, sawdust being laid down to 
form a bed. In fine weather it is 
generally possible to take certain 
horses out of their stalls and allow 
them to lie down, which otherwise 
they are unable to do. The princi- 
pal food given is bran and what is 
called oat-hay, which is oats cut 
by a machine with the straw and 
grain together. Very little hard 
food is made use of. A good load 
for a ship is about 300 horses, 
but many shipments are of much 
smaller numbers; and the good 
management that prevails, and also 
the very hard work which has to 
be done by all concerned, may be 
realised when it is added that only 
four or five men are _ shipped 
for the care of every hundred 
horses. 

The actual average price which 
the shippers pay for their horses 
in Australia is of course, to a 
great extent, a trade secret, but 
owing to the great local demand 
in the big colonial towns, there is 
no doubt that the price of horses 


there has increased in late years; 
so that, taking into consideration 


the expenses of collecting horses, , 


conveying them to the coast, ship- 
ment, and the inevitable casual- 
ties and losses on the voyage, it is 
probable that, unless they can be 
purchased in the first instance at 
from £15 to £20 all around, it 
must be impossible to ake a 
reasonable profit on the specula- 
tion. The limit of price now paid 
in India on account of Govern- 
ment for any horse purchased is 
450 Sterling, though of course the 
purchasers do not give this full 
sum for all horses. The limit 
some years ago was Rs. 575, which 
was reduced to Rs. 550, and has 


again been raised to £50, partly . 


to meet the constantly depreciat- 
ing value of the rupee, and partly 
as a substantial improvement on 
the profit offered to the shippers. 
It is a moot question whether the 
price has not been prematurely in- 
creased by the Indian Government, 
and whether certain minor con- 
cessions to the shippers, which 
would have cost little, might not 
have ensured an equally good sup- 
ply without advancing the value 
paid to a sum from which it will 
be impossible in the future to 
recede. 

Of all the horses imported from 
Australia, few comparatively are 
destined to pass into the ranks of 
the native cavalry. Practically 
unlimited as is the supply of small 
and light animals, it is very little 
drawn upon, and the shiploads are 
for the most part made up of 
horses whose substance and weight- 
carrying powers adapt them to the 
needs of artillery and European 
cavalry, which would ctherwise be 
but ill provided for by the light 
Asiatic breeds which in India are 
the alternative resource. To carry 
the sturdy English dragoon, or to 
take their places in the teams of 
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horse or field artillery, it would be 
hard, even in Europe, to find ani- 
mals more suitable ; and, to a sol- 
dier’s eye, nothing can be finer 
than the appearance of the bat- 
teries and the cavalry regiments 
which are to be found in all our 
great military centres in the East. 
But, with his magnificent appear- 
ance and many good qualities, the 
Wadler has his weak points, which 
must be carefully considered and 
provided for if we would keep 
him at his best and reap the full 
advantage of his service. First 
and most important, it is to be 
remembered that in India he is an 
exotic, and that, before his powers 
can be drawn upon for hard work, 
he should go through a slow and 
careful process of acclimatisation. 
It may safely be said that the 
constitution of no Wadler troop- 
horse has adapted itself to Indian 
conditions of service in a_ less 
period than one year ; and in many, 
nay, most cases, two years are 
more likely to be the time- neces- 
sary. During this period he is 
peculiarly susceptible to liver de- 
rangement and tropical fever, dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, and 
to inflammation caused by the 
coarse fodder used in India. The 
Water, in comparison with other 
races, is always, and_ especially 
during this time of acclimatisation, 
marked by a lack of stamina in 
resisting and throwing off disease, 
and he has not the constitutional 
courage which so especially dis- 
tinguishes the Arab. He must at 
all times, also, be welland regularly 
fed, and he will fall away rapidly 
in strength and condition if he is 
reduced to the coarse and scanty 
supplies on which the Asiatic 
horse will thrive comparatively 
well. When his period of pro- 
bation is over, however, he is, as 
far as the effects of climate are 
concerned, as hardy as the Arab 
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or country-bred, and will equally 
well withstand the influences of 
heat or cold. 

In many ways, in fact, the 
Waler is to the Asiatic horse what 
the European is to the Asiatic man. 
After he has been accustomed to 
the conditions of lite in the coun- 
try, and so long as he is well fed 
and well cared for, he is superior 
in power, energy, and endurance ; 
but, immature, unacclimatised, or 
cut off from the supplies which 
are necessary to his different con- 
stitution, he very rapidly loses 
his superiority, and falls into weak- 
ness and ill health. 

In order to give to the Waders, 
after they have been purchased at 
Calcutta or Madras, the advan- 
tages of the acclimatisation on 
which so much stress is laid, most 
of them are transferred to re- 
mount depots, where they have 
also an opportunity of recovering 
from the debility caused by the 
long sea-voyage, and also from 
the injuries which very many of 
them have received while on board 
ship and in the process of landing. 
The Government arrangements 
differ somewhat at the two great 
ports of debarkation. At Calcutta, 
some horses (those required for 
the troops in lower Bengal) are 
kept at the depot there for a short 
time, and are thence sent direct 
to their destination, while the re- 
mainder are sent to the depot at 
Saharunpore, north of Meerut. 
The depot at Calcutta has very lim- 
ited available space, and is really 
only a series of stables, which 
receive all the horses as they are 
landed, and where they can be 
kept until they are disposed of. 

The real depot for the Bengal 
army is Saharunpore, where the 
supplies for the batteries and corps 
in the North-west are kept for some 
time, until they are distributed 
according to requirements. 
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The arrangements for the horses 
purchased at Madras are framed 
on what is, in many details, a pre- 
ferable system. There the ship- 
loads are landed between August 
and the following February or 
March, and are from there at once 
sent to the remount depot at 
Husur, where they are kept as a 
general rule until the succeeding 
September, when they are issued 
to corps. Whilst they are at 
Husur they not only have the ad- 
vantage of quiet and the most 
careful feeding and supervision, 
but—a feature peculiar to the 
place—they are handled, backed, 
and partially trained. 

The horses which go to the troops 
in lower Bengal are thus the only 
Australian remounts arriving in 
India which do not have the ad- 
vantage of a time at a depot for 
rest and acclimatisation before 
they join their corps; and every 
officer who has there received these 
horses almost straight from the 
ship, will agree in allowing what 
an unfortunate arrangement it is 
both for the animals and the ser- 
vice, and how great is the eventual 
loss to Government. 

It may here be mentioned that 
the whole remount department 
of India consists of a director of 
remounts under the Government 
of India, a superintendent of de- 
pot at Saharunpore, who has also 
an assistant, a superintendent of 
depot at Husur, and a remount 
agent at Calcutta. Veterinary 
surgeons are also attached to the 
depots, and in no employment 
are their professional skill and the 
best resources of science more use- 
ful or more required. Of course 
the maintenance of this depart- 
ment, with the various depots and 
offices, with their subordinate 
officials and attendants, involves 
a considerable outlay of public 
money, and adds very sensibly to 


the value of each troop-horse be- 
fore he finally joins the service; 
and it has been more than once 
proposed that the depot system 
should be done away with, and 
that all horses should be directly 
forwarded to their future corps 
from the port where they have 
been purchased. But this is a most 
mistaken view, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that such false saving 
may never be practised. The time 
passed at the remount depot, and 
the care which is there given to 
the young horses, is practically a 
piece of the greatest economy on 
the part of Government. Not 
only is the constant supervision of 
the newly landed horses, and the 
partial training before joining the 
service, of the highest value to each 
of them, but it saves’ the lives of 
many which would otherwise suc- 
cumb to the hard life, exposure, 
and in many cases reckless treat- 
ment, without reference to their 
condition, which they would re- 
ceive if sent direct to the service. 
Horses after a long voyage are, 
even if they have remained in fair 
condition, in an extremely low 
state of vitality, and if exposed to 
weather, or injudiciously fed or 
worked, would soon fall away, and 
probably die. It is to be remem- 
bered also, that the state of ner- 
vousness of all fresh Waders, from 
the entirely new sights and asso- 
ciations which they encounter, 
requires much more careful treat- 
ment than they would be likely to 
get, or indeed it would be possible 
to give them, in the lines or stables 
of a service corps. 

Let us follow a batch of young 
Australians which the superin- 
tendent of the Husur depot, who 
has come to Madras for the pur- 
pose, has just purchased from the 
shipper, after the most rigidly care- 
ful selection, and which are en- 
route to Husur. A journey by 
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train, finally ascending from the 
low-lying country round Madras 
on to the cool Mysore table-land, 
brings them to Mallur, a small 
roadside station, from which they 
march the eighteen miles to the 
depot. There they find themselves 
in an establishment whose snug 
buildings, wide green paddocks, 
carefully cultivated fields, and 
closely trimmed hedges, recall all 
the ideas of an English farm; and 
there they find every arrangement 
made to enable them to pass such 
a halcyon period as falls into few 
equine lives. The depot is divided 
into lines, each of which is under 
the charge of a European conduc- 
tor, with a number of native em- 
ployees under him. In addition to 
these lines, there is the sick-horse 
department under the veterinary 
surgeon and his staff, and there 
is also the farm under European 
supervision. The remounts, on 
arrival, are distributed to these 
lines, the establishments of which 
vie with each other in endeavour- 
ing to improve and quiet the 
horses committed to their charge 
in the shortest possible time. 

In each of the lines, besides the 
European conductor in charge— 
who is a selected and specially 
qualified non-commissioned officer 
from a mounted corps—there is a 
native subordinate officer, and for 
every two horses a syce or native 
groom. A proportion of these syces 
are employed -as sowars or riders, 
and they handle and gradually 
break-in and exercise each re- 
mount in the riding-school. The 
remounts are ridden in plain snaf- 
fles and cogeers (or native saddles); 
and the quiet, cool, gentle hand- 
ling and very good horsemanship 
of the sowars have most excellent 
results, and by this admirable sys- 
tem each remount gets a steady 
piece of education on three days 
in the week. It is very remark- 
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able how successful these natives 
are in managing, both in the lines 
and in the riding-school, the most 
difficult-tempered and _ refractory 
animals. The power and dominant 
force of the European rough-rider, 
which is necessary before the mili- 
tary training is complete, are want- 
ing; but the preliminary handling 
of the immature animal could not 
be in better or gentler hands. The 
on-looker is tempted to compare 
the horse-drill at the depot to the 
teaching of a. nursery governess 
which a boy receives before he is 
sent to the rougher, sterner, and 
equally necessary treatment of a. 
public school. 

In the horse-lines at the depot 
there is stabling accommodation 
for about 400 horses, and there 
is besides ample room for picket- 
ing those for which there is not 
covered shelter. Till within the 
last few years, there was always 
retained at the depot a reserve of 
100 to 150 horses in excess of the 
year’s requirements ; and this kept 
the lines always fully occupied, 
and gave an opportunity of saving 
all backward and weakly horses 
till they had had the advantage 
of another year’s quiet and nour- 
ishment. Now, however, that by 
a very doubtful economy barely 
enough horses are kept to supply 
the wants of the year, the full ac- 
commodation is not made use of, 
and much space is left vacant. 
The total amount of ground cov- 
ered by the depot is rather more 
than 7oo acres; but this includes 
the native village, tank, wells, 
roads, gardens, and bungalows oc- 
cupied by the officials. ‘The whole 
place is to a great extent self-sup- 
porting. Many supplies in grain, 
forage, &c., have necessarily to be 
procured outside; but its farm 
furnishes a great part of its re- 
quirements in hay, guinea-grass, 
lucerne, and oats. Unfortunately, 
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for several months in the year 
there is a prevailing strong west 
wind which dries up everything, 
and, with the precarious rainfall, 
interferes -miuch with successful 
cultivation, except where artificial 
irrigation can be carried out by 
means of channels led from the 
tanks and wells. 

Such as it is, the Husur depot 
makes theappointment of its super- 
intendent one of the most valued 
prizes in the gift of the Governor of 
Madras. ‘To any man who has the 
taste for country life and the love 
of horse-flesh so common amongst 
Englishmen, nothing can be more 
charming, and assimilate more to 
English life, than to occupy the cool 
and picturesque superintendent’s 
bungalow, which stands wreathed 
in a veil of the most lovely and 
gorgeously blossoming creepers, 
surrounded by garden and pad- 
docks studded with stately trees, 
and to find his daily duties com- 
prised in the charge of several 
hundred horses, which he has him- 
self selected and bought, and for 
whose improvement and develop- 
ment he alone is responsible. The 
appointment has always been held 
by a soldier, but there is nothing 
in its nature to make this neces- 
sary; and gossip says that so much 
is it desired, that on one occasion 
when it was vacant, there was no 
single profession which did not 
furnish a representative among 
the numerous candidates who 
aspired to fill it. 

After the horses have been at 
the depot for some months, the 
superintendent is able to class 
them according to the arms of the 
service to which they will finally 
be issued. This has necessarily 


been already partially done when 
the horses were bought ; but some 
do not develop as much as has 
been expected—while others, under 
the influence of care and good 


food, grow and throw out muscle 
to a surprising extent; and it is 
an interesting study to watch 
whether an animal will grow into 
the somewhat coarse and heavy 
type which is suitable to a field- 
battery, remain sufficiently light 
and active to mount European 
cavalry, or show the combination 
of strength, size, and _ breeding 
which will qualify it for horse. 
artillery. Some of the most dif- 
ficult horses to provide are the 
short, thick, and very active ani- 
mals which are furnished to the 
artillery in Bombay, to go as 
wheelers in teams otherwise made 
up of Persians. There is so great 
a demand for horses of the same 
class for the tram-cars and omni- 


buses in the big towns in Australia, | 


that comparatively few leave that 
country; and, though taller or 
lighter horses may be had in 
sufficient numbers, the supply of 
these well-bred, free-actioned, pony 
cart-horses does no more than meet 
actual wants. 

It has been said above, that, in 
order to keep the Wadler horse at 
his best, he must be well and reg- 
ularly fed. And this leads to the 
consideration of the feeding of 
horses in general, one of the most 
important questions and one of 
the gravest difficulties in connec- 
tion with the maintenance in the 
field in India of any considerable 
mounted force. Every one is fa- 
miliar with the usual practice of 
feeding horses in England with a 
proportion of grain, generally giv- 
en inthe form of oats, and a pro- 
portion of fodder, given as hay. 
The system followed in India is 
very different. Hay is made 
throughout the land in very small 
quantities, and is in consequence 
extremely scarce and with diff- 
culty procurable. In order to 
supply its place, and to give to 
horses that amount of bulk to 
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their food which their constitution 
demands, grass is cut daily in the 
vicinity of the stations and brought 
in for immediate use. For every 
horse in India a grass-cutter must 
be kept, whose sole duty is the 
collection of the necessary fodder; 
and the horses in Government ser- 
vice must, like all others, have 
these attendants. And here the 
practice differs in various parts of 
India. 

In Bengal and the North-west 
the grass-cutters attached to 
mounted corps are men provided 
with ponies, on which they can 
convey the grass when it is cut, 
and which enable them to go to 
considerable distances to procure 
the best herbage. In the south 
of India the grass-cutters are 
women, generally the wives of the 
syces or native grooms; and they 
may be seen daily sailying forth 
from the native lines of the can- 
tonment, and returning after their 
long and weary day’s work—how 
long and weary it is in the dry 
season may well be supposed—bear- 
ing on their heads the bundles 
which represent the tale of their 
allotted task. As in most districts 
there are no Government lands 
where grass may be procured, and 
the grass-cutters must seek their 
supplies in waste places, by the 
roadside, or on the ground of some 
farmer who permits their incursion, 
it follows that the quality of 
fodder which is received is very 
variable, and that if the greatest 
care be not taken in supervision, 
it is generally indifferent, and 
often positively bad. ‘The _par- 
ticular grass which is most sought 
for and most valued as an article 
of food. is the one known as 
Hariali in the south of India, 
Doob grass in northern India, 
and is the same as the couch-grass 
of Australia and America. But 
this useful grass, though fortu- 
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nately a hardy and prolific plant, 
in not always easily procurable ; 
and the grass-cutters make up 
their bundles with coarse, rank 
herbage, and with useless and 
frequently unwholesome weeds. 
In order to make up the tale of 
weight which they are bound to 
supply, they are cunning enough, 
if allowed, to wash their bundle 
before bringing it in, nominally 
for the purpose of removing the 
dust and dirt which adhere to the 
plants, but practically doubling its 
weight by the added moisture. 
As they are not particular where 
this washing is done, and generally 
do it in the nearest filthy stream 
or puddle, it may be conceived 
what a probability there is of so 
conveying noxious spores or organ- 
isms to the animals which are to 
consume the food thus provided. 
It is a curious and _ interesting 
sight, at the stable-hour of a 
mounted corps in the south of 
India, to see the grass-cutters 
standing in rows, each with the 
results of her day’s work before 
her, while the officer or non-com- 


‘missioned officer goes round in- 


specting and weighing each bun- 
dle before it is passed into the 
lines. Here a bundle is short 
weight; there another has been 
dressed up with good Hariali grass 
on the outside to make a respect- 
able appearance, and would pass 
muster if a searching hand did 
not dive into its centre and dis- 
close the rubbish with which it 
is made up; while a third too 
evidently owes its gravity to un- 
due soaking in the barrack ditch. 
As each is rejected, the unhappy 
owner pours forth a voluble and 
imcomprehensible stream of com- 
plaint and remonstrance, while all 
her companions join in the chorus 
in tones like the screaming of a 
flock of sea-gulls disturbed. The 
offending bundle is removed, and 
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is replaced after a time by another, 
which is probably only the same 
material rearranged and dressed 
up, and too often manages to pass 
into the stables when supervision 
is accidentally relaxed. 

The grain used for feeding 
horses in the greater part of 
India, and the whole of the north, 
is what is generally known as 
gram. It is produced by a small 
plant of the pea tribe, with a 
purple or violet-coloured flower. 
Before it is eaten it has to be 
crushed or ground ; and large and 
weighty stones for its preparation 
form part of the equipment of all 
mounted corps. In the Madras 
Presidency another grain is made 
use of, called coolthi—a_ small 
grey or brown bean; and this 
also, like gram, has to go through 
an elaborate process of prepara- 
tion before it can be eaten. It 
is not ground, but must be care- 
fully boiled for at least two hours ; 
and the necessary huge metal 
boilers, with their large require- 
ments of fuel, are an even greater 
encumbrance and anxiety than the 
grinding-stunes of the other Presi- 
dencies. 

There is no occasion to indicate 
the weak points of these systems 
of feeding horses—they are only 
too evident; and no one will re- 
quire to be told how fearfully 
mounted troops must be hampered 
on a campaign when rapid move- 
ment may at any time be essential, 
by the alternative evils of deficient 
and ill-prepared food for their 
horses, or the slow progress that is 
entailed by the following of a 
crowd of grass-cutters and pack-ani- 
mals or carts carrying the material 
for preparing the horses’ grain. 

The subject long has been, and 
still is, under careful consideration 
in India, but no real improvement 
in the system can be carried out 
unless the Government accepts the 


necessity for a considerable ex- 
penditure. In the first place, all 
grass-cutters employed with troops, 
both in the north and south, must 
be men, who should be provided 
with reasonably good ponies, pur- 
chased by Government, and under 
military control and supervision— 
not, as is at present too often the 
case, any wretched animals which 
can be provided by the natives 
themselves, so weak and uncared 
for that they are in cantonments 
the probable originators of con- 
tagious disease, and would cer- 
tainly break down if required to 
accompany a corps on a campaign. 
Then, in the neighbourhood of all 
military stations, tracts of country 
should be set aside for the sup- 
ply of really good and nourishing 
grass, which tracts might also well 
receive, and would most surely 
well repay, a certain amount of 
cultivation. But the necessary 
bulk in forage, of reasonable qual- 
ity, may generally be procured, 
even without additional elaborate 
and expensive organisation, in any 
country in which mounted troops 
are likely to be employed. The 
grain question remains the grand 
difficulty, and the getting rid of 
the necessity of preparing the 
horses’ food on service is the great 
desideratum. If such could be 
found, some species of grain food 
which could be compressed and 
carried on the horse, would add 
a hundredtold to the efficiency of 
the mounted portion of our army ; 
and any man who is successful in 
solving this problem will have 
done much to ensuring our success 
in the campaigns of the future. 

The whole question of horse- 
supply in India is, as we began by 
saying, one of exceptional import- 
ance. It has been shown that 
very nearly all our present war- 
horses are imported across the 
seas, which fact in itself involves 
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not only great delay and possible 
insecurity in transit, but also a 
lengthened time of inefficiency and 
recuperation before the animals 
supplied are fit for work. Some 
possible sources of supply are not 
opened up and made use of as 
much as might be the case; and 
above all, it cannot be said that 
any great success has attended the 
present system of horse-breeding 
in the peninsula, or that we can 
hope to find in the country itself 
any sufficient provision of remounts 
in case of sudden emergency. 

There can be little doubt that 
no army in the world is better 
mounted than that of India is, in 
its normal condition. But if a 
time of pressure arose, and great 
and exceptional expenditure of 
animal-power was required, what 
have we to depend upon to keep 
our regiments and batteries in an 
efficient state? We fear that the 
answer would be most unsatisfac- 
tory. No doubt, if war broke out, 
and the seas were still open to us, 
horses would be poured into the 
country, but for a long time they 
would be absolutely useless, and 
if they were placed in the field 
they would die like rotten sheep. 
The only resource which Govern- 
ment would have would be to 
purchase at high prices the ani- 
mals now in private hands, and 
this would be a most uncertain 
and unsatisfactory way out of the 
difficulty. Until the time comes, 
if it ever does come, when the 
results of breeding in India are 
such that there is always available 
in the country a fair number of 
stout and seasoned horses whose 
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constitutions are those of natives 
of the soil, the only plan that 
commends itself appears to be 
that a number of horses equal to 
one year’s requirements should 
always be kept in reserve at the 
depots, in addition to the remounts 
for the current year. The only 
real additional immediate expense 
to be calculated on in such an 
arrangement is that of feeding the 
horses, and this would be made up 
to a very great extent in the long- 
run by the increased condition and 
strength which they would gain 
by the prolonged time of acclima- 
tisation and coming to maturity. 
We might certainly anticipate also 
a great decrease in the general 
annual average of sick, weakly, 
and prematurely broken-down ani- 
mals in the ranks of the army, 
and a sensible addition to the 
number of years for which they 
might be expected to serve. If, 
further, our war-horses could be 
fed both in peace and in cam- 
paigning service on a more prac- 
tical and simpler system, the 
mounted troops of our great East- 
ern army would find themselves 
able to take the field in any future 
struggle for the defence of their 
country’s interests and influence, 
with a greater certainty than they 
have at present of preserving their 
numbers complete amid all trials 
and inevitable losses, and being 
able to perform all the duties 
which may be demanded from 
them, with that decided, rapid, 
and unwavering vigour, the pos- 
session of which ought to be re- 
garded as the sine gud non of their 
existence. 
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‘* THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS,’’ LATINE REDDITUM. 


Rex, Rex amoris, ut Pastoris 
Consiliis est me recturus : 
Sim Tuus, Deus: adsis meus :— 


In evum non sum periturus. 


Qua lymphe rivi fluunt vivi, 
Me secum ducit, liberatum : 
Et qua per prata virent sata, 


De ccelo confert cibum gratum. 


Me, jam vagantem, jam peccantem, 
Amore tamen me querebat : 
Et lene stringens, manu cingens, 


Quam lztus ! domum referebat. 


Cum, Mortis valle, vagor calle, 
Impavidus, Te sequar ducem : 
Sceptro confidens, Teque videns, 


Prospiciam eternam Crucem. 


Mihi parabis mensam : dabis 
Divinam Tuam unctionem : 
Sit Calix pura effusura 


Supernam benedictionem ! 


Sic, sic per vias, semper fias, 
O Deus! Pastor bonus, gratus : 
Sic, sic per vitam infinitam 


Ad laudes Tuas sim paratus ! 
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THE PICTORIAL 


THE fact that the Trustees of 
the British Museum have lately 
given £3000 for a collection of 
Japanese prints and drawings, is 
evidence of the interest which has 
been aroused in England in the 
pictorial art of Japan. It is not 
too much to say that no event in 
the artistic world has of late years 
attracted so much attention as the 
discovery of the wonderful skill in 
painting possessed by the people 
of that strange empire in the 
western Pacific. Before the con- 
clusion of our treaty with Japan, 
little or nothing was known of the 
productions of the native studios. 
The few picture-books which found 
their way into Europe through the 
Dutch settlers at Decima, were 


only specimens of the coarser kind 
of popular albums; and it was not 


until Sir Rutherford Alcock re- 
vealed, at the Exhibition of 1862, 
a glimpse of the treasures to be 
met with, that the public generally 
learned that any other art than 
that we are accustomed to associate 
with the Malayan archipelago ex- 
isted in Japan, Then it was that 
the strange beauty of form, the 
exquisite colouring, and the extra- 
ordinary purity of outline, to which 
we are now becoming habituated, 
came like a revelation to the lovers 
of art in this country. In propor- 
tion to the surprise evoked by the 
discovery, was the admiration ex- 
pressed at the unparalleled skill 
of the artists both as draughtsmen 
and colourists. There was a grace 
and warmth in their pictures which 
were unlike anything that had been 
seen before in Europe; and in 
the first maze of astonishment, it 
was supposed that everything Ja- 
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panese must necessarily be beauti- 
ful. By degrees, however, as our 
eyes became accustomed to the 
glare of this new light from the 
East, it was made obvious that their 
paintings, as all their other art pro- 
ductions, were very unequal; and 
little by little, as collections were 
formed, we were able to distinguish 
the styles of the different schools, 
and to trace back the art to the 
source of its inspiration. 

Sif Rutherford Alcock, Mr Frank 
Dillon,Sir Edward Reed, M. Gonse, 
Messrs Audsley, Bowes, Cutler, 
and others, have done much to 
instruct us on the nature and 
beauties of Japanese painting; 
but none of these writers have suc- 
ceeded in throwing so comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory a light on 
the whole history of the art as has 
the author of the work under re- 
view.!_ For some years Mr Ander- 
son was attached to the English 
Legation at Yedo, and when there 
he made, with the assistance of 
Mr Satow, the Japanese Secretary 
of Legation—who, in addition to 
being the first Japanese scholar of 
the time, was a persona grata with 
all the cultured classes in the 
capital—the splendid collection of 
prints and drawings which has 
now, as stated above, become the 
property of the nation. Using 
these exceptionally well - chosen 
works of art to elucidate and illus- 
trate the history of painting in 
Japan, Mr Anderson has been able 
to compile a work which is beyond 
comparison the most full and trust- 
worthy that has as yet appeared 
on the subject in any European 
language. 

Like every one else who has made 
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a study of Japanese pictorial art, 
Mr Anderson has been led to 
the irresistible conclusion that it 
is essentially Chinese in all its 
branches. This is the first fact 
connected with the subject that it 
is necessary should be constantly 
borne in mind, and the second 
flows naturally from it—viz., that 
drawing is a branch of caligraphy. 
This last truth is the one with 
which every Chinese text-book on 
drawing starts, and its accuracy 
becomes apparent when the con- 
ditions of the caligraphic and pic- 
torial arts both in China and Japan 
are examined and compared. In 
the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of 
Chinese characters are of the na- 
ture of hieroglyphics —we say of 
the nature of hieroglyphics, be- 
cause, though such as we speak of 
were originally pure hieroglyphics, 
they have, through the course of 
ages, lost much of their pictorial 
character,— and that every school- 
boy in both countries is trained 
from his earliest youth to draw 
these with grace and accuracy. 
His eye becomes thus trained from 
his infancy to observe and repro- 
duce on paper objects placed be- 
fore him, while the brush with 
which he is taught to write is 
especially fitted to enable him to 
execute with ease the light, supple, 
and lithesome strokes which are 
necessary to the formation of 
Chinese characters. The position 
in which the brush is held also— 
perpendicularly between the second 
and third fingers, with the arm 
supported by the elbow—gives a 
freedom and power which are un- 
known in our use of the pen and 
pencil. In these circumstances it 
is readily conceivable how slight is 
the transition from writing a hiero- 
glyphic representing a horse, to 
sketching the outline of the living 
animal; while the fact that lines 
drawn in Indian ink are ineras- 
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able, imposes the necessity on the 
student of precision and accuracy. 

In tracing the history of Japan- 
ese pictorial art, we have then to 
go back to China, where we find, 
among the sculptured remains of 
the later centuries before Christ, 
prototypes of the earliest efforts of 
the Japanese to depict figures and 
landscapes. Considering the im- 
permanent nature of ordinary draw- 
ings, and how very little is known 
of the art-treasures which are pre- 
served in private collections, it 
need not surprise us that nothing 
of this period on less durable mate- 
rial than stone has become known 
to Europeans. History tells us, 
however, that on the revival of 
literary culture at the establish- 
ment of the Han dynasty (B.c. 
206), collections were made of the 
existing drawings, and buildings 
were especially constructed for 
their custody and _ preservation. 
On this followed a general renais- 
sance not only of learning but also 
of the national life. Communica- 
tions were opened with foreign 
countries, and the influence of 
foreign ideas became observable 
in the literature and art of the 
people. A series of very remark- 
able sculptures of the second cen- 
tury A.D., which have lately be- 
come known to us in Shantung, 
show a very decided correlation of 
ideas with those current in Assyria 
and Egypt; and with the later in- 
troduction of Buddhism came also 
an influx of Indian art. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the 
Buddhists, whose first article of 
faith was a complete contempt for 
the human form, should have been 
the means, as they eventually be- 
came, of promulgating a style of 
art in which the human figure 
formed so prominent a feature as 
in the earlier Buddhist pictures of 
China and Japan. 

The movement thus begotten in 
the literary and artistic world of 
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China was not long in reaching 
Japan. An apostle of painting in 
the person of one Nanriu visited 
the islands in the fifth century, 
and so captivated the susceptible 
Japanese by his skill, that they 
at once established an ‘‘ Imperial 
Academy of Art,’’ with a full staff 
of officials. The subsequent in- 
troduction of Buddhism enriched 
their knowledge by acquaintance 
with the Chinese Buddhistic school 
of drawing, which, like the earlier 
phase of the art, at once found a 
home on their hospitable shores. 
But they did more than receive it 
gladly ; they improved upon it, and 
so skilfully applied their artistic 
instincts to it, that under their 
influence the purely conventional 
figures of Boddhisatwas and Rishis 
became living beings, with distinc- 
tive features and attributes. The 
languor, however, which set in in 
China as regarded all matters of 
culture, during the first years of 
the seventh century, was reflected 
in Japan by the decay of pictorial 
art, which appears to require for 
its permanence in that country a 
constant supply of inspiration from 
the source of its being, and which 
revived only two hundred years 
later, when the effect of the intel- 
lectual vigour resulting from the 
enlightened rule of the sovereigns 
of the Chinese T’ang dynasty 
gave new life to the masters of the 
brush in Japan. Then it was that 
Kanaoka, whose name is revered by 
every Japanese connoisseur, paint- 
ed his masterpieces. And later 
again, Hirotaka, upon whose should- 
ers his master’s mantle fell, earned 
a deserved reputation for his Bud- 
dhist pictures. Among these the 
most wonderful was one before 
which, when it was on the point 
of completion, the artist fell dead. 
The subject of the picture was the 
tortures of the damned in Hades. 
“As the design progressed, he be- 
came inspired by a mysterious fore- 
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boding of his amen death. 
The melancholy thought, however, 
only urged him on in his labour, and 
he worked unceasingly, with the same 
Strange perseverance that sustained 
Mozart in the composition of his Re- 
quiem, until at length a few touches 
only were needed for the completion 
of the ghastly subject; but with the 
final strokes his overstrained energies 
collapsed, and the artist, brush in 
hand, fell dead in front of his ill- 
omened masterpiece.” 


But. the Japanese are too clever 
a people to follow in every detail 
for many generations the narrow 
and conventional style of any 
branch of Chinese art; and thus, 
side by side with the school found- 
ed by Kanaoka, there grew up in 
the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury a succession of artists who de- 
voted their brushes. to the repre- 
sentation of native scenes, and 
incidents in the lives of famous 
scholars, priests, and heroes. A 
comic element, the natural off- 
spring of the joyous character of 
the people, showed itself in many 
of their drawings, which, so far 
as genial and unconstrained fun 
is concerned, will bear comparison 
with the most racy of the modern 
productions of Hokusai and his 
school. This particular character- 
istic of these men was taken up 
and improved upon by a certain 
‘¢ Toba Priest,’’ who was both an 
artist and a wit, and who, throw- 
ing off the shreds of Chinese for- 
mality which clung to the new 
school, produced a comparatively 
national art. Mr Anderson gives 
us several specimens of his style. 
One represents an attenuated coolie 
carrying a bottomless tub, who is 
mistaken by two travellers for a 
revived corpse rearing its head 
above the perambulating coffin. 
The sight has so terrified the way- 
farers that they fall over each other 
in their attempt to escape. Though 
the figures are grotesque, they are 
instinct with life, and their faces 
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are expressive of the most lively 
astonishment and alarm. 

During the fourteenth and _ fif- 
teenth centuries the wonderful de- 
velopment of art which character- 
ised the Sung and Yuen dynasties 
of China produced a correspond- 
ing revival in Japan, and it was 
then that two great artists, Cho 
Densu and Josetsu, arose to re- 
awaken in their countrymen that 
naturally artistic taste which had 
been allowed to become dormant. 
Cho Densu, following his priest- 
ly instincts, devoted himself to 
representing Buddhist scenes and 
sages. His skill in preserving 
the religious bearing of the num- 
berless members of the Buddhist 
Pantheon, at the same time that he 
individualised each in a marked 
and distinct manner, is nothing 
short of marvellous; while his ex- 
cursions into the realms of heter- 
odox faiths, such as Taoism for 
example, are signalised by the 
same vigour of treatment and orig- 
inality of design. Josetsu, on the 
other hand, drank deeply at the 
fount of Chinese arts—so deeply, 
indeed, that doubts have been cast 
on his nationality, and it has been 
suggested that he was one of the 
Chinese immigrants who at this time 
brought their skill and learning to 
the Land of the Rising Sun. At 
least, if he were not so, he succeed- 
ed in becoming even more Chinese 
than the Chinese themselves; for 
not only were his landscapes the 
landscapes of China, but the fig- 
ures he introduced into them were 
those of China men and women. 

Among Josetsu’s reputed pupils 
were three notable geniuses—Shiu- 
bun, Sesshiu, and Kano Masanobu, 
whose names have been for three 
centuries household words among 
collectors in Japan, and _ have 
lately become so among the con- 
fraternity in England, France, 
and America. All three were 
ardent students of Chinese art, and 


Sesshiu even made a voyage to 
China to inspect the works of the 
old masters, and to familiarise 
himself with the scenery which 
had inspired their brushes. It is 
said of him, that when, as a lad, he 
was placed under the instruction 
of a priest, he was so neglectful 
of his acolytic duties that his tu- 
tor on one occasion tied him as 
a punishment to a pillar of the 
temple. At the time for his re- 
lease, the priest went to unbind 
him, and was startled to see a 
number of rats at the boy’s feet. 
‘¢The good man ran to drive away 
the intruders, and found that they 
were pictures which the little art- 
ist, using his toe for a pencil and 
his tears for ink, had drawn upon 
the floor.’’ After such a display 
of his skill, it was obvious even 
to his priestly preceptor that his 
natural home was in the studio 
rather than in the cloister, and 
he was thenceforth allowed freely 
to follow the bent of his genius. 
After having touched the source 
of inspiration in China, he estab- 
lished according to Japanese no- 
tions a school of painting, and 
produced himself a number of pic- 
tures which are more precious than 
rubies in the eyes of native con- 
noisseurs. He commonly paint- 
ed either in monochrome or in 
ink outline, and landscapes were 
his favourite subjects. He was 
possessed with an extraordinary 
power of expressing in a few lines 
the features of a landscape, in 
which distance and atmosphere 
were suggested with vivid accu- 
racy. But in his finer and more 
elaborate works he was equally 
successful. A beautiful little 


picture representing a weary trav- 
eller leaning against a tree, while 
his horse stands ready-saddled by 
his side, has been reproduced in 
a Japanese album ; and for grace, 
suggestiveness, and feeling, it is 
unsurpassed. The native historians 
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tell us that Sesshiu always played 
an air on the flute before beginning 
a picture, and that he died in 1507, 
at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 
His careful and powerful style of 
painting was worthily imitated by 
some of his pupils, notably Shiu- 
getsu, an attributed specimen of 
whose work Mr Anderson gives 
us in the likeness of Vimalakirrti, 
an Indian priest. It is difficult 
to know what to admire most in 
this picture. The pose of the fig- 
ure, the powerful delineation of 
the features, and the wonderful 
harmony of the colouring, are all 
equally excellent. 

Sesshiu’s fellow-student, Kano 
Masanobu, adopted a more cali- 
graphic style of art, and was fol- 
lowed in it by a number of dis- 
ciples, who, while preserving the 
traditions of Chinese design, gained 
the most extraordinary mastery in 
the use of the brush. With a few 
strokes they produced effects which 
rival, if not surpass, ‘the chefs- 
a@euvre of the best Chinese art- 
ists, and they possessed the subtle 
power of suggesting ‘‘colour in 
monochrome and chiaroscuro with.- 
out true shadow.’’ Mr Anderson 
reproduces several specimens of 
their skill, and amongst others the 
portrait of the Chinese magician 
Le T’iehkwai in the act of dismiss- 
ing his spiritual self to the moun- 
tain of the immortals. This is a 
favourite subject with Japanese 
artists, and it is instructive to 
compare this work of Kano Moto- 
nobu with those of artists of the 
so-called other schools. A _ later 
follower of this school, by name 
Tanyu (died 1674), departed toa 
great extent from the caligraphic 
style of his associates, and adopted 
an impressionist manner, which, 
while extremely effective, laid him 
open to the charge of apostasy 
from the school of Masanobu. He 
was one of the most prolific and 
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original artists of Japan, and won 
a fame which would have been 
better worth achieving had the 
time in which he lived not been 
singularly barren in artistic talent. 
But in all he did, as well as in all 
the works of his fellow-Kanoists, 
the Chinese influence was para- 
mount. The subjects of their pic- 
tures were the sages, landscapes, 
divinities, animals, and flowers 
which we find produced over and 
over again in Chinese paintings. 
But though originality of design 
must thus be denied them, they 
deserve unqualified praise for their 
mastery over the caligraphic art, 
their unquestioned skill in the 
composition of their designs, and 
the harmonious splendour of their 
colouring. 

While the Kanoists were thus 
reproducing Chinese landscapes 
and figures with what would have 
been wearisome iteration, if it 
were not that their genius intro- 
duced variation and added graces, 
there sprang up a number of art- 
ists, headed by one Matahei, and 
two generations later by Hishi- 
gawa Moronobu, who strove again 
to interest their countrymen in 
native scenes and surroundings. 
These men cut themselves free 
from the well-worn subjects of 
the Chinese masters, and turned 
to depicting the- things of com- 
mon life which passed before 
their eyes. The new style readily 
found favour with the people, who 
were delighted to recognise their 
superstitious legends, the scenes 
they were accustomed to see in 
their streets, and the incomparable 
beauties of their native land, in 
the works of first-rate artists. It 
was during this period—the end of 
the sixteenth century—that the 
art of engraving, which had already 
been practised in China for more, 
than a century, was first employed 
to any extent by native artists. 
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As with all other innovations 
adopted by the Japinese, this one 
was no sooner brought into notice 
than it became general ; and to it 
we owe the dissemination of the 
art-treasures of the country, which 
without it must have remained be- 
yond the reach of all except a 
chosen few. One of the most 
famous artists of this ‘‘school’’was 
Hanabusa Itcho, who rang _ the 
changes on every subject of popu- 
lar interest—from the manners, 
customs, and, it must be added, 
failings of the Buddhist priesthood, 
to the ‘‘ vulgar amusements pro- 
vided by the peripatetic showmen 
and mountebanks’’ in the streets 
of the great cities. As an example 
of his style, Mr Anderson repro- 
duces a sketch in which we see 


“a travelling priest, who, earnest in 
belief, has prepared fire, pan, knife. 
and even seasoning, and lacking only 
the meat, now extends his hands, roll- 
ing the beads of his rosary with holy 
fervour, towards a plump gocse that 
flies overhead. The bird, however, 
yearning not after the glory of mar- 
tyrdom, wings its way unheeding, 
and leaves the good suppliant to la- 
ment the degeneracy of animal 
world since the days when Buddha 
was incarnate as the Pious Hare.” 


As a comic painter IJtchd was 
inimitable, and there exists in 
the British Museum Collection an 
engraving of a painting by him, 
which is a masterpiece of vigorous 
fun, and in which a hawk is carry- 
ing off a fish, while the owner with 
every gesture of dismay and anger 
follows in pursuit. It is interest- 
ing to compare this sketch with 
one representing the same subject 
by Hokusai. In this comparison 
the advantage is all on the side of 
Itchd, who has thrown infinitely 
more freedom and life into his 
portraiture than has been achieved 
by his successor. 

It is in virtue of his painting ; 
in these directions that Itchd is 
claimed as a disciple of the so-called 


‘¢ Popular school’’; but when we 
turn to his paintings of classical 
and purely Buddhist subjects, we 
cannot fail to recognise that he 
was a disciple of every school, and 
a painter for every age. Anoth- 
er artist associated by fame with 
the same confraternity was Mori- 
kuni, who earned his reputation 
mainly by illustrating story-books. 
But beyond question the most pro- 
lific and original painter of the 
**school’’ was Hokusai, who at 
the beginning of this century put 


new life into the fading glories of- 


his associates, and took the favour 
ot his countrymen by storm. As 
Mr Anderson has well said— 


“His works demonstrate not only 
the versatility and range of his ar- 
tistic genius, but convey a vivid im- 
pression of his moral and intellec- 
tual qualities, of his keen but kindly 
powers of observation, wit untainted 
by malice, strongly marked individu- 
ality free from self-consciousness, and 
an art-loving industry that never 
permitted him to save labour by re- 
petition or plagiarism, or to mar his 
conceptions by carelessness of hand 
or thought. He was a cyclopeedia of 
folk-lore and legend, and has left un- 
touched few motives that were worthy 
of his pencil.” 


It is not too much to say 
of him, that for dramatic force, 
freshness of fancy, and skill asa 
colourist, he has few equals in the 
long roll of Japanese artists. Mr 
Anderson reproduces one of his 
most notable pictures, in which 
a mad woman, ‘‘clad in tattered 
finery, and happy in the delusion 
that she is a brilliant ornament of 
the Imperial Court, parades the 
streets with mincing steps and 
affected gestures, apparently filling 
the part to her own entire satis- 
faction, as well as to that of the 
little urchins who are bearing an 
old straw sandal above her head, 
as a mocking emblem of a royal 
canopy.”’ Another work forms 
one of the collection of his en- 
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gravings at the British Museum. 
In this an injured husband is in 
the act of stabbing his guilty wife, 


' while a female companion in a de- 


fiant attitude exposes her breast, 
and invites him to wreak the same 
vengeance on her. The subdued 
and concentrated fury of the man, 
the helplessness of his wife, and 
the taunting recklessness of her 
companion, are all represented with 
a vivid power which it is impos- 
sible to surpass. 

It is the fashion among Japan- 
ese connoisseurs to speak lightly of 
Hokusai as an artist. They ca!l 
him the artisan artist, and affect 
to consider him little more than 
a vulgar caricaturist. They base 
this opinion on the fact that as 
a caligraphist he lacked much of 
the power possessed by many of 
those who preceded him. If he 
wrote ‘Chinese characters as he 
-painted, he would, they hold, be 
deemed a very sorry penman. This 
is no doubt true; and if we were 
to reduce ourselves in our esti- 
mate of art to the level of Japan- 
ese savants, we should doubtless 
agree with them. But we are not 
called upon to be bound by any 
canons of art but those of our 
own ; and judged by this standard, 
Hokusai stands head and shoul- 
ders above many whom the native 
coteries delight to honour. 

Before, however, Hokusai rose 
to fame, a tendency towards greater 
realism in painting was brought 
into vogue by Okio (1733-1795), 
who, according toa native work, 
‘‘invented a new style, painting 
birds, flowers, grasses, quadrupeds, 
insects and fishes, from nature.”’ 
Many stories are told of the extra- 
ordinary fidelity to nature which 
he observed in his paintings. 
Among these it is relate that a 
patron, 

“having expressed a desire for a pic- 
ture of a wild boar, the artist, true to 
his principles of drawing only from 
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nature, requested a farmer who lived 
in an adjoining district where the 
animals were sometimes seen, to send 
him word should he ever find one 
asleep. In due time a message came 
to say that the opportunity had ar- 
rived ; and Okio, hastening to the spot, 
found his model stretched upon the 
ground in sound repose, and after 
having taken a careful portrait, with- 
drew without disturbing him. Some 
months later he seized an occasion of 
submitting his drawing to the opinion 
of a person who was extremely intim- 
ate with the appearance and habits of 
the boar. This practical critic, after 
examining the picture closely, at 
length said, that although it had an 
exact resemblance to the animal, it 
was rather like a sick than a sleeping 
boar, and explained that the latent 
power of limb always evident in the 
healthy animal, even during sleep, 
did not appear in his representation. 
Okio saw the truth of the remark, 
and in vexation tore up his sketch. 
He thought no more of the matter, 
until one day, happening to be in the 
neighbourhood of the farmer who had 
sent him the summons, it struck him 
to inquire what had become of the 
boar. The man was eager to tell him 
a curious circumstance in connection 
with the incident—that the animal 
had never moved from the place in 
which it was first seen, and the next 
morning was found dead.” 


Whether this story, or any part 
of it, is true or false, it illustrates 
the style of art for which Okio 
and the so-called Shijé school which 
he founded are most famous. For 
exquisite finish and minuteness of 
detail, some of Okio’s works are 
masterpieces; they are full of 
grace, and have the exact preci- 
sion of miniatures. But he was 
more than a carefully minute 
painter; he was an impressionist 
and a caligraphist of great range 
and power. In a_ well-known 
volume of his engravings, there 
are some beautiful effects pro- 
duced by mere blotches of colour. 
One of the best of these is the 
drawing of a water-wagtail — for, 
like all Japanese artists, Okio 
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reached his highest excellence in 
portraying birds. In this case the 
water-wagtail is instinct with life, 
and almost cheats the spectator 
into the belief that it is in the 
veritable act of walking. Some 
storks, also, in the same volume, 
are eminent examples of his skill. 

Goshun (died 1811), whose name 
is associated with that of Okio, 
was even more conspicuous than 
his companion for the beauty of 
his designs and the delicacy of his 
style. Among his engraved pic- 
tures is a moonlight scene repre- 
senting a couple of rabbits sitting 
in a field, which is startling in 
the realistic nature of its effect. 
Many of his other works are 
marked by a grace of composition 
and a charm of colouring which are 
little short of marvellous. By 
some of Okio’s followers the natu- 
ralism which was his avowed aim, 
was held to embrace far other 
subjects than those which occu- 
pied his brush ; and in marked 
contrast to the dainty and delicate 
objects depicted by the master, we 
find street and domestic scenes, 
somewhat after the style of the 
illustrations in the ‘ Petit Journal,’ 
classed among the products of his 
** school.”’ 

An offshoot from the Shijo 
school was established by an artist 
named Ganku (died 1838); but it 
is difficult to distinguish between 
the works of his pupils and those 
of the followers of Okio, unless it 
be that the landscapes of some of 
the former are wonderful examples 
of the impressionist school. A 
good specimen of the work of one 
such painter—a charming view of 
the Yodo river in spring-time—is 
reproduced by Mr Anderson, in 
which ere depicted, with surpass- 
ing skill and beauty, ‘‘the soft, 
changeful vapours of early morn- 
ing gently drifting before the rising 
breeze, lingering to kiss the rippled 
surface of the stream, and half 


veiling the blossoming gardens of 
the bank and the undulating per- 
spective of the fertile hills.’ 

In speaking of the different styles 
of painting in Japan, we have fol- 
lowed Mr Anderson, who gives in 
his work a certain sanction to the 
native division into schools of the 
artists of each age. But no one 
who approaches the subject with 
an unprejudiced eye can fail to ob- 
serve that the differences which 
are said to constitute the charac- 
teristics of the various ‘‘schools”’ 
are in the main trifling, and are 
quite insufficient to justify, or at 
least to call for, any such separa- 
tion. The Japanese have a genius 
for subdividing; and the people 
who possess a sufficient analytical 
power to divide the extremely 
simple Japanese verb into fifty-one 
tenses and seventeen moods, are 
quite capable of classifying their 
paintings into any number of 
schools. For every one not im- 
bued with this Japanese procliv- 
ity, it would be sufficient, should 
it be even necessary to make a 
division into schools, to classify 
the paintings into the Buddhist 
school, the Chinese school, and the 
Sinico-Japanese school. This be- 
comes obvious when it is recognised 
that there is absolutely nothing 
which is original in the principles 
of Japanese art. The inspiration is 
entirely drawn from China. Their 
painters have improved upon Chi- 
nese art; but there is not a picture 
quoted by Mr Anderson, nor is 
there a painting among those lately 
acquired by the British Museum, 
which does not bear on the surface 
the impress of Chinese influence. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
we find that all the art students’ 
text-books reproduce and insist on 
the Chinese laws of drawing, and 
that each revival of art in Japan 
has been the result of the appear- 
ance of renewed artistic activity 
in China. Precisely the same se- 
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quence is to be observed in the 
outbreaks of poetic fire in Japan. 
In each case the impetus and key- 
note came from China, and it was 
necessary that the Chinese bards 
should first restring their lyres 
before the Japanese songsters could 
sound a note. So it has always 
been with their paintings. The 
artists of the T’ang, the Sung, the 
Yuen, and the present dynasties, 
gave birth to the art-renaissances of 
the ninth, the twelfth, the fifteenth, 
and eighteenth centuries; and the 
laws which they laid down have 
formed the guiding principles of 
their Japanese followers. But it 
is often in the failures as well as 
in the successes that we are able 
to trace the history of art ; and it 
is especially noticeable, as helping 
to establish the oneness of Chinese 
and Japanese art, that Japanese 
painters exactly fall short where 
their models have been in fault. 
For instance, Chinese artists have 
never, with very rare exceptions, 
been able to paint horses, cows, 
dogs, or deer, and these are pre- 
cisely the subjects in which Japan- 
ese artists fail so signally. 

A careful survey of any large 
collection of Japanese pictures ex- 
poses at once the illogical nature 
of the native divisions into schools. 
If we take, by way of example, the 
Buddhist school, which is more 
distinctive than any other, we 
find that followers of the so-called 
Chinese, Tosa, Sesshiu, Kano, 
Popular, Korin, Shij6, and Gan- 
ku schools all painted Buddhist 
subjects, and all treated them in 
precisely the same manner, though 
with varying skill. An _illustra- 
tion of this may be found in the 
portraiture of the Rishi Tekkai, 
which is a recognised subject of 
the Buddhist school. In the An- 


derson collection, we find the well- 
known incident of his breathing 
forth his inner Self, painted by 
Kano Keiho of the Kano school, 
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by several artists of the Popular 
school, by the Chinese artist Yen 
Hwuy, and others; and in each 
and every case the treatment is so 
similar that they might all have 
been painted by the same brush. 
In like manner the caligraphic 
style of the Sesshiu and Kano 
schools reappears through all the 
history of the art, from the studios 
of every school; and the same 
may be said of the impressionists, 
and of each and all of the other 
styles of painting. 

In estimating the value of Jap- 
anese paintings, it is necessary to 
place ourselves on quite another 
level to that from which we. are 
accustomed to survey Western art. 
One prime difference between the 
two schools unquestionably is, that 
whereas the principal aim of the 
best European painters has ever 
been to suggest lofty thoughts, 
and to teach great and inspiriting 
truths, Japanese artists strive only 
to inspire that keen sense of the 
beautiful in which they themselves 
revel and delight. Important as 
this worship of the beautiful is, it 
has the mitigating effect of blind- 
ing their eyes to all but the ob- 
jects of admiration which they de- 
sire to depict; and hence we find 
that most of their pictures are 
sent out into the world without 
foreground, background, or even 
shadow. If we take it as an exam- 
ple the poppy painted by Ogata 
KOrin, in the Anderson collection, 
which is not only an exquisite 
piece of art, but is singularly true 
to nature, we see it growing on 
nothing, surrounded by nothing, 
and casting no shadow. So also 
is it the case with birds, which 
are, for the most part, represented 
absolutely alone, as though the 
painter was fearful of introducing 
accessories, lest the attention of the 
spectator should be diverted from 
the central point which it is de- 
sired to impress upon the mind. 
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It is true that occasionally the 
artist succeeds in suggesting an in- 
cident, and in some cases—notably 
in Itchd’s and Hokusai’s paintings 
—in giving a highly dramatic char- 
acter to a picture; but this is not 
esteemed by native connoisseurs as 
the highest branch of art, which is, 
in their opinion, merely the por- 
trayal of some object or objects of 
beauty. This almost exclusive ap- 
peal to the eye rather than to the 
intellect, makes the study of a large 
collection of Japanese pictures a 
tiring task, however much one may 
admire individual specimens of the 
art. Beauty of form palls upon 
the eye when there is nothing be- 
yond it to relieve the weight of 
admiration due; and effects which 
at first sight surprise and delight, 
lose part of their charm by repeat- 
ed and lengthened study. 

Nothing strikes the student of 
the art more than the extremely 


limited number of subjects at the 
command of the masters, with the 
exception of Tanyu, Itch6, Hokusai, 
and one or two others, and conse- 
quently the numerous repetitions 
of the same motives in every large 


collection. The well - recognised 
Buddhist saints and episodes ; con- 
ventional landscapes without per- 
spective ; birds—such as cranes, 
sparrows, hawks, pheasants, pig- 
eons, and poultry ; mammalia—of 
which the favourites are horses, 
dogs, monkeys, and cattle; and 
endless reminiscences of vegetable 
life, —form the stock-in-trade of the 
majority of Japanese artists. In 
less skilful hands these subjects 
would be worn threadbare, but a 
true Japanese draughtsman never 
fails to give fresh grace and beauty 
to even the tritest motives. Their 
treatment of cranes, the most popu- 
lar of all subjects, is a wonderful 
instance of this. Almost every 
artist in Japan has painted these 
birds either on the wing or on the 
ground, and yet it would be diffi- 
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cult to find two which by any pos- 
sibility could be considered to be 
replicas. In the portrayal of the / 
human figure they are not so suc- 
cessful as with birds ; but still they 
are able to infuse into it a life, 
vigour, and naturalism which can- 
not be surpassed—although, at the 
same time, they are plainly with- 
out that knowledge of the sym- 
metry of form which was taught 
us by the Greeks. As caligraph- \ 
ists and colourists they are without 
rivals ; and though their best works 
show defects of detail, there are 
observable in them brilliant effects 
and harmonious graces which tes- 
tify that their right hands have 
been touched with live coals from 
the altar of genius. In the words of 
Mr Anderson, the art in its present 
form 


“must be judged by itself, with a 
generous appreciation for its merits, 
and a liberal indulgence for such 
shortcomings as result from errors of 
teaching. We must recollect that the 
Japanese painter, fettered as he has 
been for centuries by traditions of prac- 
tice that exaggerated the importance 
of caligraphic skill and excluded the 
study of chiaroscuro, perspective, and 
anatomy, has nevertheless succeeded 
in revealing to us a wealth of grace 
and suggestiveness that might induce 
the sternest critic to forgive all the 
faults of his system, though it may 
not justify the ardent admirers who 
cite those very faults as models for 
imitation.” 


In conclusion, we will only add 
that Mr Anderson’s masterly and 
eloquent treatment of the subject 
is worthy of all praise; that his 
criticisms are marked by a true 
artistic feeling and a judicial dis- 
crimination ; that as a specimen of 
typography the text is well worthy 
of the admirable illustrations fur- 
nished by Wilhelm Greve of Ber- 
lin; and that, taken altogether, 
the work forms a splendid monu- 
ment of a beautiful art. 
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CHRISTMAS is over and gone, and 
there are few, we think, beyond 
childhood, or at least youth, who 
are not relieved to be free of that 
clamour of general merrymaking 
which, whether real or not, is cer- 
tainly a kind of human necessity 
in the midst of the frosts and chills 


‘of a northern winter. Christen- 


dom does not universally treat the 
feast according to English usage. 
We in Scotland are perhaps in the 
majority of nations when we make 
New-Year’s Day the centre of 
friendly demonstration. But at 
all events a ‘‘ festive season,’’ a 
moment of protest against the 
dreary enveloping cold, the long 
succession of dark days, the mono- 
tone of winter, especially amid 
insular fogs and mists, is a neces- 
sity :—and we are all glad when it 
is well over. The usual reflections 
on such a subject are trite enough. 
Those thoughts that we give to the 
empty chairs, to the faces disap- 
peared, to the hands that will 
clasp ours no more: every one ex- 
presses, and many people feel these 
inevitable recollections; but they 
are soothing in comparison with 
the pressure of Christmas presents, 
Christmas provisions, Christmas 
cards—that woful invention of 
recent times—and all the conven- 
tional apparatus of the season. 
We have got over it more or less 
bravely, thank heaven! and now 
settle down again to the consider- 
ation of a steady-going year, newly 
established in harness, and fit for 
all we can get into it, or which 
Providence or fate, if you prefer 
the word, may get into it—of which, 
heaven help us! we know little 
enough. Anyhow, the light of the 
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common day comes back, always 
steady, whatever may interrupt it, 
whether a gust of gaiety or the 
gloom of mourning, a wedding or 
a funeral. None of the interrup- 
tions are half so wonderful as the 
steady pertinacy of human living, 
which goes on unwavering through 
them all. 

The end of the year brought us 
so many books, which are our sta- 
ple commodity in the Old Saloon, 
that we can scarcely expect the. 
new-born year to produce already 
such an overflow; but yet there 
are enough for all comers in the 
red and blue and brown volumes 
that arrange themselves in a come- 
ly row upon the table, and offer 
us every kind of mental enter- 
tainment, from the solid food of 
thoughtful history to those fiery 
hors-d’ euvres, most justly named, 
which stimulate and pique the ap- 
petite when it fears to encounter 
more substantial fare. Mr Low- 
ell’s ! little book is neither one nor 
the other. If we were to continue 
the metaphor, we might compare 
it to the soup, thin, but clear and 
most carefully compounded, with 
suggestions of all manner of fine 
savours, and the most intelligent 
cookery, which preludes a diner 
soigné on the table of all re- 
fined and cultivated feeders. It 
is not of the nature of an oxtail or 
hare, or—prince of soups—of that 
homely but delightful broth, on 
which, north of the Tweed, we 
were all brought up in an older 
age—-the fot au feu, but more 
substantial than anything with a 
French name, of Scotland. On 
those vigorous productions of the 
insular kitchen, a man could make 
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his dinner with satisfaction both 
to the inner man of inclination 
and the physical necessities of be- 
ing. But it isso quite a different 
category that Mr Lowell’s fine con- 
coction belongs. ‘The rude appe- 
tite might reject it as washy; the 
refined accepts its fine combination 
of lightly flavoured essences as the 
fit beginning of a feast. 

The writer is one of those Ameri- 
cans—nay, is perhaps the American 
par excellence who has wrought 
that change in public opinion in 
respect to his country which, to 
an observer who has lived long 
enough to be aware of it, is one 
of the most curious things in re- 
cent history. When Dickens 
crossed the Atlantic, and produced 
those ‘ Notes’ which are now ante- 
diluvian, the Yankee was still an 
object pour rire—always a comic 
figure wherever produced, and with 
a sharp prejudice attached to him, 


probably derived from the days of 
Repudiation, which many an Eng- 
lish household then remembered 
keenly, but which now most people, 
and above all the sinners them- 


selves, have forgotten. It was a 
kind of revelation to the super- 
ficially judging, slightly informed 
masses when the war broke out, 
and there was displayed to us, 
through the smoke and clouds, a 
glimpse of something like society— 
rural families of established posi- 
tion, in a word, the gentlemen 
whom we had not hitherto dis- 
covered in America. This, more 
than anything else, we believe, 
engendered that English leaning 
to the cause of the South, which 
puzzled and exasperated so many 
people both on this side of the 
Atlantic and on that. Probably 
it is for our sins in this descrip- 
tion that the American gentleman 
—that all-cultured and accom- 
plished being, the last and finest 
type of dilettante, for whom all 
the ages have laboured—has been 


evolved among us with such com- 
pleteness in these later days. Mr 
Lowell is himself the fine type of 
which that image is the exaggera- 
tion. The peculiar development 
which has in it so much of the 
recoil from  over-practical  sur- 
roundings, and the fastidious indi- 
vidualism in which a number of 
educated men shut out from public 
life are so apt to take refuge—is 
softened in him not only by a 
native geniality always delightful 
to encounter, but by the only 
practical touch which seems pos- 
sible to the highest class of let- 
tered American—the uses of the 
diplomatic service, which give more 
consistency and solidity than mere 
literature imparts. More especi- 
ally during his last terure of office, 
Mr Lowell has been the darling of 
polite society, which has not only 
loved and prized him as is his due, 
but has been highly amused by the 
occasional rougher lick, as of a Re- 
publican tongue, with which it has 
pleased him to season that over- 
refinement which is the _ special 
quality of his race. No man_ has 
been in such request for those 
elegant little essay-speeches which 
have become a necessity of the 
times—speeches which, without 
taking the place of the more 
general after-dinner article, has de- 
vancé that heavier performance and 
improved upon it, as it is the mission 
of the graceful American to do. 
Address on unveiling the bust 
of Fielding—Address on unveiling 
the bust of Coleridge—Address as 
president of the Wordsworth So- 
ciety,—such are some of the com- 
ponents of which this little book 
is made up, all of them felicitous, 
pleasant to hear, just enough to 
accentuate the mild enthusiasm of 
such occasions, when all was thin 
and fine and delicate, and any spe- 
cial vigour of sentiment or opinion 
was unnecessary. We ask _ our- 
selves, however, whether it was 
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worth the trouble to reprint them ? 
A book is a book, whether it is 
much worth keeping on our shelves 
or not. We have heard of an 
expedient employed by the owner 
of a number of books—whom 
we will not call, however, a book- 
lover—who burns his superfluous 
volumes at the end of the year, 
and makes ghastly mirth over the 
pleasantness with which they con- 
sume away into solid redness like a 
block of wood. Our soul shrinks 
from the thought. Burn a book! 
as well almost burn a man; nor 
would we have the mind be moved 
by the badness or smallness of the 
book, any more than we could with 
safety allow that an ugly, petty, 
or deformed man might be given 
up to the flames. The principle 
in this case is everything. ‘There- 
fore there lies a great responsi- 
bility upon the head of him who 
adds unnecessarily to the number 
of books. We excuse with the 
warmest fellow-feeling the man 
who has no other means of utter- 
ance, and must publish or die. 
But Mr Lowell had already got, 
hot and hot, that incense of hu- 
man praise which is so sweet to 
most men. He had already been 
applauded, caressed to the echo, 
and, no doubt a motive still more 
present with him, had already done 
all the good he was likely to do, 
in -respect of Fielding and the 
poets. Why, then, reprint these 
genial and pretty addresses, which 
had served their purpose so well ? 
Every principle in our soul rises 
up against the suggestion of burn- 
ing: but we know what will 
happen. We will keep this little 
volume on our shelves in a dusty 
corner until that end of time which 
comes to all men arrives to us: 
and then it will be carted away 
with a shoal of other such and sold 
as waste paper. Why put this 
burden upon a respectful critic’s 
soul ? 
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It ought to be interesting, how- 
ever, to hear what such a writer has 
to say upon the subject of Democ- 
racy. Whosowell qualified to judge 
of the results of such a régime, and 
the advantages of it, as one of the 
most highly trained representatives 
of the greatest democracy in the 
world? It is true that Mr Lowell, 
like so many more of his country- 
men, makes his appreciation of the 
systems of government of his na- 
tive country apparent, by spending 
as little of his time as is practica- 
ble under their immediate sway. 
But, on the other hand, a demo- 
cratic Government has the wit to 
employ his services, which is some- 
thing in its favour, although not 
to leave him, as would have been 
better still, to represent his country 
permanently at the Court of St 
James’s, where he was so entirely 
a persona gratissima. The short 
address on this subject which 
gives its name to this little volume 
was delivered at Birmingham, not 
an inappropriate place in which to 
discuss such a problem ; .and it is 
rather in the character of an apol- 
ogist of democracy, making out 
that it is not so bad as it seems, 
and that it has not at all done the 
harm that might have been expect- 
ed from it—which is a thing that 
may be said of all systems of gov- 
ernment—that Mr Lowell speaks. 
And also that it is a system of 
which, since we cannot stem the 
advancing tide of it, it is expedi- 
ent to make the best. ‘‘ There is 
no good,’’ he says, ‘‘in arguing 
with the inevitable. The only 
argument available with an east 
wind is to put on your great-coat.’’ 


“To the door of every generation 
there comes a knocking ; and unless 
the household, like the Thane of 
Cawdor and his wife, have been doing 
a deed without a name, they need 
not shudder. !t turns out at worst 
to be a poor relation who wishes to 
get in out of the cold. The porter 
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always grumbles, and is slow to open, 
‘Who's there, in the name of Beelze- 
bub?’ he mutters. Not a change for 
the better in our human housekeep- 
ing has ever taken place that wise 
and good men have not opposed it— 
have not prophesied, with the alder- 
man, that the world would wake up 
to find its throat cut in consequence 
of it. The world, on the contrary, 
wakes up, rubs its eyes, yawns, 
stretches itself, and goes about its 
business as ifnothing had happened. 
Suppression of the slave-trade, aboli- 
tion of slavery, trade-unions—at all 
of these excellent pecple shook their 
heads despondingly, and murmured, 
‘Ichabod.’ But the trade-unions are 
now debating instead of conspiring, 
and we all read their discussions with 
comfort and hope, sure that they are 
learning the business of citizenship 
and the difficulties of practical legis- 
lation.” 


It is a whimsical comment upon 
these words to read in the last 
number of the ‘Century,’ one of 
the best-known of American maga- 
zines, a stern attack vpon the valu- 
able institutions last commended, 
under the title of ‘‘A Tyranny 
that cannot live in America.’”? The 
anonymous writer who makes this 
attack speaks somewhat big about 
‘«the people’s instinctive percep- 
tion of the fact that equality of 
opportunity brings a differentiation 
of natural abilities, and secures to 
the State the best results of the 
greatest powers.”’ ‘* All classes of 
society,’’ he adds, ‘‘ with a single 
exception, have learned the lesson 
thoroughly and applied it; organ- 
ised labour alone refuses to admit 
its truth; and strives to resist its 
application.”” We wonder which 
is right: and whether it will be 
found that the trades-unions which 
Mr Lowell amiably commends for 
debating instead of conspiring, are 
a tyranny which America will not 
endure. 

Mr Lowell’s plea, however, is 
both dignified and genial, though 
his arguments iu favour of democ- 


racy are all of the palliative kind. 
There is no doubt perfect reason 
in his ironical complaint of ‘* the 
paupers whom some _ European 
countries are good enough to send 
over to us, who have not attained 
to the same skill in the manufac- 
ture of them; ’’ but it is perhaps a 
more doubtful conclusion when he 
boasts that—‘‘ We have taken from 
Europe the poorest, the most. ig- 
norant, the most turbulent of her 
people, and have made them over 
into good citizens, who have added 
to our wealth, and who are ready 
to die in defence of a country and 
institutions which they know to 
be worth dying for.’”’ We most 
earnestly hope it may prove so, 
and we have great faith in at once 
the assimilating power and the 
uncompromising logic of that 
strong American character which 
is a new fact among the nations. 
But there is no doubt that to ab- 
sorb all that scum of Europe, and 
reduce it to harmlessness, is no 
easy task. 
epigrams, as might be expected. 
‘*Nothing is more natural for 
people whose education has been 
neglected than to spell evolution 
with an initial 7,”’ he says. ‘‘ Let 
us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those that never come.” 
It is always pleasant to meet with 
those winged little sayings which 
attach themselves to our memories. 

There is one thing, however, on 
which we may take this occasion 
to say our say. ‘* People are con- 
tinually saying that America is in 
the air,’’ Mr Lowell tells us: ‘‘ and 
I am glad to think it is, since this 
means only that a clearer concep- 
tion of human claims and human 
duties is beginning to be prevalent.” 
It may mean that, though we 
scarcely think so; but it does as- 
suredly mean a confusion of mag- 
nitudes and a false impression of 
greatness, which the present half- 
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amused complacency of the English 
mind toward America, and friendly 
desire to humour and please the 
kindred nation, confirms and real- 
ises. By what right, for instance, 
has Longfellow his place in the 
spot sacred to the flower of English 
genius? Because he is an Ameri- 
can !—not, surely, nobody will pre- 
tend it, because he is a great poet, 
fit to stand in the presence of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Dryden 
and Pope, of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. The most fervid Ameri- 
can cannot claim that place for the 
gentle and facile writer, whom 
simple minds love, but who has 
no more claim to the rank of the 
Sovran Poet than a hundred minor 
songsters. Our good-nature, and 
that desire to be gracious to our 
big cousin which is characteristic of 
the time, betrays us into the most 
insincere flattery, and betrayal of 
all standards of excellence in this 
way. Longfellow is no more the 


equal of our glorious dead than 


Washington Irving and — oh, 
bathos! — Mr N. P. Willis, are 
fit to be placed on the level of 
Addison and Montaigne. We will 
go further and say, that instead 
of chiming in with these absurd 
claims as it is new usual to do, 
out of an equally absurd amia- 
bility, we will not even admit the 
plea that though these heroes 
are not very great, they are great 
comparatively, as the product of 
so young a country. No, we 
do not allow it. It is the more 
shame to America, in all her great- 
ness and strength, and freshness 
and youth, with everything that 
ought to inspire, and enlarge, and 
give size and splendour to her 
genius, that she has nothing greater 
to produce than these. And Eng- 
land, her old mother, is to blame 
for echoing the crow of satisfied 
vanity with which they are pre- 
sented to us. Mr Lowell himself 
gives a specimen of this kind of 
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grandiloquence, which is no honour, 
but rather a wrong in its unreality, 
to persons and things which de- 
serve all esteem and sympathy. 
He is speaking of the death of 
General Garfield, a most touching 
event, which moved all nations, 
and especially Britain, with in- 
terest and sympathy of the deepest 
and purest kind. But yet we can- 
not but feel an uneasy touch of 
exaggeration almost ludicrous in 
the terms which are used. 


“ That death scene was more than 
singular; it was unexampled. The 
whole civilised world was gathered 
about it in the breathless suspense 
of anxious solicitude—listened to the 
difficult breathing—counted the flut- 
tering pulse — was cheered by the 
momentary rally, and saddened by 
the inevitable relapse. And let us 
thank God and take courage, when 
we reflect that it was through the 
manliness, the patience, the religi- 
ous fortitude of the splendid victim, 
that the tie of human brotherhood 
was thrilled toa consciousness of its 
sacred function. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the pro- 
foundly touchirg spectacle of wo- 
manly devotedness, in its simplicity, 
its constancy, and its dignity, has 
moved the heart of mankind in a 
manner without any precedent in 
living memory.” 

This might all be genuine enough 
in a moment of deep feeling, and 
the sight of the good plain man, 
who had no pretension to be a 
‘«splendid victim,’’ fighting for his 
life through so many weeks, and 
of his wife’s faithful nursing, did 
indeed touch everybody’s heart ; 
but not because of the unexampled 
sight: rather because it appealed 
to the fellow-feeling of humanity 
—to men who knew what it 
was to hold head against danger 
and death, and women who had 
nursed their husbands not less 
faithfully or long, without any ap- 
plause, or thought of it. And, 
after all, these fine words, which 
were perhaps justified by the emo- 
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tion of the moment, ring false 
now. General Garfield was not a 
splendid victim offering himself for 
his country: he was a brave and 
good man, the victim of one of 
those appalling accidents which 
sometimes make our human life 
appear as if it were the sport of 
fate or malignant demons. We 
gave our sympathy, our anxious 
hopes and fears, to the daily re- 
corded struggle. But we cannot 
give now our assent to these 
swelling words. The French 
archbishop who died upon the 
barricade was far more obviously 
a splendid victim ; but no one em- 
pleyed such a phrase in respect to 
him. And it is really necessary, 
with America so much in the air, 
to make a protest on the subject. 
We are not going to be made 
to translate mediocre verse into 
deathless poetry, or honest excel- 
lence into greatness sublime, even 
to please America. The laws of 


magnitude and littleness are un- 


alterable. They are not to be 
changed because the competitor 
belongs to a new country, any 
more than because he himself is 
young. The fate of Young Kirke 
White was as touching as that of 
young Keats, but we do not put 
them in the same class; neither 
can we put Longfellow by the side of 
even Lord Tennyson, not to speak of 
his great predecessors—or General 
Garfield among those heroes and 
martyrs whose fame belongs to the 
civilised world. 

To step down a great deal lower 
in the scale—a descent from Mr 
Lowell which is like a tumble from 
the stars — here is a bundle of 
three tolerably-sized volumes, pro- 
duced in very nice print and bind- 
ing by Messrs Douglas of Edin- 
burgh, a firm of publishers who 
have done very good work by the 
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series of pretty small books in 
which they have presented various 
American novelists to this country, 
The book before us is entitled 
‘ Humorous Masterpieces.’! There 
are some two hundred of these 
or more, and ‘they are all the pro- 
duction of American writers of 
the present century—nay, of half 
ofthe present century. Two hun- 
dred (or more) humorous master- 
pieces! Imagine the exuberance 
of this new literature! We in the 
Old World could count our humor- 
ists capable of producing master- 
pieces upon the fingers certainly 
of both hands—perhaps of one, to 
be rigid: and in America they 
have already got fifty-five! This 
is a thing bewildering to the 
slower-going intellect on this side 
of the Atlantic. We have had 
two in our generation, and we 
think ourselves very well off: and 
in America we are aware there 
are doubts whether even these 
two have much claim to the name. 
But the great Republic, in this as 
in so many other ways, beats crea- 
tion. True, the humour is not 
always of a very exquisite kind. 
There is a guod deal about the 
vagaries of the ‘‘help,’’ Irish and 
black, which could not perhaps 
appear in a more carefully formed 
selection by the side of Sir Roger 
de Coverley; and several con- 
tributions concerning the difficul- 
ties of gardening, a mild subject 
which scarcely comes up to the 
‘Sentimental Journey,’ and do- 
mestic incidents of various de- 
scriptions—courtships, bets, debts, 
oddities, and perplexities—none of 
which (though Mr Howells does 
not think so very much of him) 
could, we fear, stand competition 
even with those ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 
which were a poor introduction of 
Dickens. Now we have not the 
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least objection to allow that Amer- 
ican humour has a most distinct and 
racy flavour, and sometimes is ad- 
mirable. The ‘Luck of Roaring 
Camp’ was a very fine and orig- 
inal contribution to our knowledge 
of the kinds of living that are pos- 
sible in our own day, and had 
touches in it to produce both 
laughter and tears; and ‘ Uncle 
Remus’ is exceedingly funny and 
worth trying to understand, which 
is saying a good deal: but does 
any man, even if he is an Amer- 
ican, believe it possible that there 
are two hundred masterpieces of 
humour in the crude and voluble 
literary productions of any genera- 
tion, much less one that lives from’ 
hand to mouth, and publishes and 
republishes, and selects and collects, 
as if they were jewels, the sketches 
of magazine and newspaper, the 
froth of the moment, which may 
swim upon the top of the stream 
for that moment, but should cer- 
tainly die there, like the foam on 
the fountain and the bubbles on 
the river? Our complacency must 
stop here. We are very glad to 
give America credit for all she can 
do that deserves it. Many of her 
novels are admirable; she has pro- 
duced some fine criticism and 
good historical compositions ; and 
Mr John Bright recommends Ban- 
croft’s ‘History of the United 
States,’ we believe, as the best 
reading for the intelligent work- 
ing man. But above all, her hu- 
mour, when it is genuine and not 
made to order, is often at once 
quaint and brilliant, full of dis- 
tinctive character. The satire and 
sparkle of the Biglow Papers, and 
some other productions of a similar 
character, only want a completer 
understanding of their allusions to 
take as high a place—as is possible 
to any permanent literary work in 
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which local allusions require to be 
understood. But she must under- 
stand that we cannot adopt all 
her little provincial names into 
the universal bead-roll; or believe 
that, if she were to burst in the 
effort, she could produce right off 
two hundred masterpieces of any 
kind. Let her produce one great, 
really great writer. Let us rea- 
son together: why now, oh why 
should it not be a Shakespeare ? 
She has ‘out ce gu’il faut, and 
the principle of evolution to help 
her. Does not everybody who is 
worth listening to tell us that a 
great poet is, like every other 
great thing, the development of 
a chain of influences, the end of 
processes of development? TZocca 
@ te, we cry: it is your turn, 
great Republic. Don’t send us 
any more groups of nobodies, 
to be taken as great.upon your 
word. Send us something like 
a poet, and we will fall down 
and worship. Why in the fulness 
of the ages, and with such a full 
tide of power and vitality flowing, 
you should not startle us with a 
big Soul really of the Sovran class, 
instead of all these little persons, 
we are unable to divine. 

Talking about American litera- 
ture, however, before we change 
the subject, here is a very delight- 
ful little book from the hand of a 
lady who has done some fine and 
some doubtful things, which is, in 
its way, a little gem.' It is the 
story of a fisherman and his family, 


and of his loss and recovery, and 


all the little tragedy of a tempo- 
rary quarrel nearly turned into a 
great one. But for the interposi- 
tion of a ‘*summer boarder,”’ that 
curiously and vulgarly fine, danad, 
and unmeaning person, who so 
often comes in to spoil the natural 
scene in American romances, the 
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story of the hard-working wife, so 
tender and true, but with her spark 
of temper and quick impatience, 
and the rough but loving sailor-hus- 
band and all their brood, is at once 
charmingly told and full of pathos 
and humour, worth a hundred of 
the ‘ Masterpieces.’ The rough 
little house, so clean and bright 
when all is well, so forlorn under 
the pressure of sorrow; the mother 
with her children, so faulty, and 
tender, and human; the big fish- 
erman, with his rough ways and 
superstitions; the salt keen atmo- 
sphere of the sea, and even the 
special Americanism of ‘‘ the instru- 
ment,’’—are all delightful, natu- 
ral, and true. We should have 
preferred to escape the inevitable 
fine lady, so superior to the other 
summer boarders in the ineffable 
fineness of Beacon Street, Boston ; 
but that, perhaps, was too much to 
be hoped. We do not pretend that 
Miss Phelps’s little book is a mas- 
terpiece, but it is very pretty, 
natural, and true. 

The name of Mr Andrew Lang 
has recurred frequently in the pub- 
lishers’ lists for some time past, 
and we are always glad to meet 
that charming, graceful, and easy 
literary workman. We _ cannot, 
however, help feeling that when we 
meet him, as it were, in the dark, 
with his fencing-mask upon his in- 
telligent countenance and his foil in 
his hand, he is more vigorous and 
ready than when he comes before 
us under his own name and charac- 
ter, with, perhaps, a little hesitation 
and less confidence in himself than 
becomes a person so accomplished. 
Nothing can be more admirable 
than Mr Lang’s style—his wealth 
of allusion, his learning, his high 
culture, and what is not always 
associated with these fine gifts, 
his graceful wit and easy touch, 
make up a total of qualifications 


not often to be met with. What- 
ever he has to say he says in the 
most agreeable and delightful way. 
The drawback is that he has not 
very much to say. What he wants 
is a subject. He is like an admi- 
rable piece of mechanism without 
fit use, turning its delicate wheels 
vainly in the air, and working 
weft and shuttle, which should 
spin us the finest of fabrics, with- 
out anything to fill the loom. It 
is a thousand pities, both for him- 
self and us, for the faculties that 
have not sufficient exercise, and 
for the audience which is most 
willing to listen, but which is 
practically wasted by the absence 
of any object. The latest little 
book! which this accomplished 
writer has put forth, has a title 
which seems to mean something, 
and which, somewhat disappointed 
by the last little book but one, 
we turned to with some eagerness, 
hoping to hear many pleasant 
things about books and the men 
that love them from one who is 
not only a maker of books, and an 
authority in literature, but a book- 
collector and bibliomaniac. Well 
—yes: there is a little instruction, 
a little information, a good deal 
of pretty writing. There is, in- 
deed, a collection of pleasant short 
magazine articles, very agreeable 
for their first and natural use. 
But, bless us all! is this everything 
we are to get out of one of the most 
accomplished of literary men, one 
of the leaders of opinion and guides 
of public taste? Mr Lang tells 
us very nicely how we are to dis- 
tinguish an Elzevir, how wonder- 
fully the prices of cherished edi- 
tions have risen, with what dainti- 
ness the connoisseurs of a past 
generation bound their treasures: 
which is all very pleasant, but 
scarcely worth making a book of, 
to hand down his name to genera- 





1 Books and Bookmen. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans & Co. 
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tions to come; unless, indeed, it 
had some curiosity of printing, 
some special excellence or singu- 
larity, like the Elzevirs of the good 
dates which he loves; but this 
Messrs Longmans have not taken 
any pains to provide him with. 
That the reader may see how 
pleasantly the information is given, 
and may judge how much it is 
likely to profit him, here is Mr 
Lang’s account of what an Elzevir 
worth calling by that name really 
is :— 


“ Meantime, and before we come to 
describe Elzevirs of the first flight, 
let it be remembered that the ‘taller’ 
the copy, the less harmed and nipped 
by the binder’s shears, the better. 
‘Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is,’ says Shelley ; and we may say 
that most men hardly know how beau- 
tiful an Elzevir was in its uncut and 
original form. At the Beckford sale 
there was a pearl of a book, a 
‘Marot,’—not an Elzevir, indeed, but 
a book published by Wetstein, a fol- 
lower of the Elzevirs. This exquisite 
pair of volumes, bound in blue mo- 
rocco, was absolutely unimpaired, and 
was a sight to bring happy tears into 
the eyes of the amateur of Elzevirs. 
There was a gracious sve//e elegance 
about these tomes, an appealing and 
exquisite delicacy of proportion, that 
linger like sweet music in the mem- 
ory. I havea copy of the Wetstein 
‘Marot’ myself,—not a bad copy, 
though murderously bound in that 
ecclesiastical sort of brown calf an- 
tique which goes well with hymn- 
books, and reminds one of cakes of 
chocolate. But my copy isonly some 
128 millimetres in height, whereas 
the Beckford copy (it had belonged 
to the great Pixérécourt) was at least 
130 millimetres high. Beside the 
uncut example, mine looks like Cin- 
derella’s plain sister beside the beauty 
of the family. Now the moral of 
this is, that only tall Elzevris are 
beautiful, only tall Elzevirs preserve 
their ancient proportions, only tall 
Elzevirs are worth collecting. Dr 
Lemuel Gulliver remarks that the 
King of Lilliput was taller than any 
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of his court by almost the breadth of 
a nail, and that his altitude filled the 
minds of all with awe.” 


There is a good deal of writing 
of this pleasant kind, full of whim- 
sical enthusiasm mocking itself, in 
Mr Lang’s last book. The last but 
one !—which, indeed, is not so much 
older, perhaps, as might be natural 
in two members of the same family 
—consists of a number of stories 
made up with considerable care, 
and told in the same lucid, delight- 
ful style which we have already re- 
marked upon, but all suffering from 
the same want of subject. The 
‘End of Phzacia’ may indeed be 
supposed to have an object, in the 
way of conveying graphic impres- 
sions of the real aspect of life 
among the Greeks (as near asa 
nineteenth - century imagination 
can realise it)—but we doubt if 
this laudable and instructive in- 
tention was in Mr Lang’s mind; 
or it may be intended to show 
that such a writer as Mr Rider 
Haggard can be matched with finer 
weapons in ‘his own  field—but 
neither do we suppose that to be 
Mr Lang’s intention. May not we 
suggest to him tenderly that his 
intentions are too timid; that it 
is a pity he should be swayed by 
current suggestions; and that it 
would be a great deal better for 
us, and perhaps also for himself, if 
he would shake off this interesting 
timidity, and step out on his own 
legs? We feel forewarned that 
the boldness of this advice of ours 
is but too likely to bring us within 
reach of the exterminating sweep 
of a certain lash which has already 
played lightly, premonitorially, 
round our devoted head. If a dis- 
tinguished organ of public opinion 
took the trouble to chastise our 
impudent style on behalf of a by- 
stander, what will it not do to us 
when we thus gently and respect- 
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fully but firmly admonish one of its 
own brilliant band? But we will be 
bold,.and take the consequences. 
Perhaps our masters of the press 
will this time pass us over with 
silent contempt ; perhaps they will 
give us a practical example of the 
art of rollicking, in which they in- 
correctly assume us to be making 
essays. Nay: but taking lessons, 
if perhaps we may learn that diffi- 
cult art; for to rollick wisely and 
well is a fine thing in its way. It 
is an art that has passed out of 
the ordinary meoyens of the critic. 
Time was when a member of that 
craft would pick up a startled 
author upon the point of his spear, 
and flourish him forth in mid air 
to the admiration of all beholders. 
It was not kind, for the contor- 
tions of the poor wretch were 
sometimes painful to behold; but 
it was as clever, and probably as ex- 
citing, as that fine art of playing 
asalmon which men of fine feel- 
ing hope does not hurt the fish. 
The critic, we fear, is less benevo- 
lent, and does not hope that his 
victim is incapable of feeling. It 
is painful to think of the hook 
which will presently transfix our 
innocent jaw; of the wild fluster 
of darting hither and thither, to 
which in our rage and anguish we 
will presently be exposed. Con- 
scious, however, of this so possi- 
ble penalty, and preparing for the 
worst, we still gently but decidedly 
repeat that Mr Andrew Lang must 
get him a subject if he would ever 
do justice to the fine-pointed pen- 
cil which he possesses. We wish 
that the subject may not be our 
mangled body, which would be an 
affair of a moment—exactly the 
sort of thing from which we are 
endeavouring to wean him. Let 
it be something of his own. The 
world is wide—room there is in 
it for everybody who possesses the 
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necessary weapons. So have we 
seen a timid bather stand tremulous 
upon the edge—let us say of that 
rock called the Step, upon a certain 
stormy opening of the Northern 
seas—making little runs as if to 
take the final spring, jostling the 
bolder bather, who rushes at a 
bound into the cold, blue, dancing 
waves. The sea is cold: but that 
keen east wind which whistles 
about the undefended limbs is in 
reality colder. One spring, and 
the wholesome shock will make 
the blood dance. The metaphor 
is perhaps defective, but the pro- 
ceeding most desirable; and we 
hope that the accomplished writer 
to whom we wish so well will fol- 
low our advice. 

We may remark in passing, 
though the book in question is not 
a new one (comparatively), that 
in one case with which we are 
acquainted, Mr Lang did make 
this spring. ‘The Mark of Cain’! 
was but to outward semblance a 
shilling dreadful, and, as such, 
never, so far as we are aware, 
reached that extraordinary audi- 
ence whose tastes are never to 
be calculated or predicted, who 
carried ‘Called Back’ to the 
heights of fame. But it is at 
the same time a great deal more. 
It is one of the finest bits of good- 
humoured satire with which we 
are acquainted. It has been read 
we don’t doubt by hundreds of 
innocent people, to whom it was 
a sensational story of somewhat 
recondite flavour, and no more; 
but in fact, had the English read- 
ing public been as sharp-witted as 
it once was, had it been a public 
of finer apprehensions, this little 
book would have been the apo- 
theosis at once and explosion for 
ever and ever of sensational dread- 
fuls, as much as Defoe’s ‘ Short 
Way with the Dissenters’ was the 
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deathblow ‘in literature of fanati- 
cal Anglicanism in the seventeenth 
century. Never was a massacre 
of the Innocents more daintily and 
enjoyably done. Mr Lang outdid 
all the prodigies of those who, 
like the old conjurers, ‘‘ with their 
hair on end at their own wonders, 
wonder for their bread.’’ His 
villain was more unutterably vil- 
lanous, his expedients more de- 
lightfully impossible, than anything 
that ever had come from the press 
of Arrowsmith. ‘There is a certain 
episode concerning some Jaffa 
oranges which has always chilled 
our blood. The operator in this 
case intends to get rid of the hero- 
ine, who is in his way. She is 
recovering from a fever, and apt 
to be thirsty, as is not unusual. 
Mr Crawley takes advantage of his 
opportunity, and prepares for her 
under the following unlikely form 
the final dose. First, he buys a 
basket of very fine Jaffa oranges ; 
then a small phial marked Poison, 
—‘‘which it may be as well,’’ says 
the romancer, careful of possible 
consequences, ‘‘not to name”; 
then a hypodermic syringe,—all at 
different places and under different 
pretences. Coming in, he draws 
down the blinds, stuffs his pocket- 
handkerchief into the keyhole, lays 
the hearthrug ‘‘ across the consider- 
able chink which, as is usual, ad- 
mitted a healthy draught under the 
bottom of the door,”’ and proceeded 
with his preparations. 


“He set them out on the table in 
order—the oranges, the phial, and 
the hypodermic syringe. Then he 
carefully examined the oranges, chose 
half-a-dozen of the best, and laid the 
others on a large dessert-plate in the 
dining-room cupboard. One orange 
he ate, and left the skin ona plate on 
the table in company with a biscuit 
or two. 

“ When all this had been arranged 
to his mind, Mr Crawley chose 
another orange, filled a wine-glass 


with the liquid in the phial, and them 
drew off a quantity in the little syringe. 
Then he very delicately and carefully 
punctured the skin of one of the 
oranges, and injected into the fruit 
the contents of the syringe. This 
operation he elaborately completed in 
the case of each of the six chosen 
oranges, and then tenderly polished 
their coats with a portion of the skip 
of the fruit he had eaten. That por- 
tion of the skin he consumed to dust ° 
in the fire;, and observing that a 
strong odour remained in the room, 
he deliberately turned on the un- 
lighted gas for a few minutes. After 
this he opened the window, sealed 
his own seal in red wax on paper a 
great many times, finally burning the 
collection, and lit a large cigar, which 
he smoked through, with every appear- 
ance of enjoyment. While engaged 
on this portion of his task he helped 
himself frequently to sherry from the 
glass, first carefully rinsed, into which ~ 
he had poured the liquid from the 
now unlabelled phial. Lastly, he put 
the phial in his pocket with the little 
syringe, stored the six oranges, wrap- 
ped in delicate paper, within the 
basket, and closed the window. Next 
he unlocked the door, and without 
opening it, remarked in a sweet voice, 
‘ Now, Alice, you may come in.’” 

It has curdled our blood, as we 
have said, many times since, to 
think, What became of these Jaffa 
oranges? Are they still about the 
world, or have they in the course 
of time gone bad, and passed innoc- 
uously away? There is no answer 
to this thrilling question, neither 
will we inform the reader what 


‘was the final outcome of these pre- 


parations. Let him get the ‘ Mark 
of Cain,’ and read for himself: or 
if it is not to be had, let him make 
the life of his bookseller a miser- 
able one, until pressure is put upom 
the mysterious headquarters of so 
much murder and miracle at Bris 
tol, and another edition is forth- 
coming. He will not easily find 2 
more delightful piece of literary 
mystification. 

There is no mystification about 
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Mr Rider Haggard. He is the 
new avatar of the. old story-teller, 
with a flavour of the nineteenth 
century and scientific explanation, 
but at the same time a sturdy and 
masculine force of invention which 
disdains these helps .even in em- 
ploying them. ‘King Solomon’s 
Mines’ was a strong pull upon the 
wholesome curiosity of the race, 
and their interest in the wonder- 
ful; but ‘She’ 'is a stronger. We 
were all disposed to account for 
our excitement over the former 
book by a half-apologetic inference 
that it was intended for ‘* the 
boys,’’ and therefore required to be 
inspected with a benevolent anxiety 
to know whether it was good for 
them—an excuse also sometimes 
put forth to explain the breathless 
interest with which Mr Louis 
Stevenson’s finer workmanship and 
equally bold effects have been re- 
ceived by most people. Mr Rider 
Haggard is not an exquisite work- 
man like Mr Stevenson, but he has 
a great deal of power in his way, 
and rougher qualities which are 
more likely, perhaps, to ‘‘ take the 
town ’”’ than skill more delicate. 
And then he has a distinct sphere 
which is his own. He ‘‘talks of 
Africa and golden joys,” with a 
knowledge and certainty that few 
possess, and is able to thread an 
unknown river for us as if it were 
in all the maps, and make the 
dismal swamps as recognisable as 
Princes Street. 

There is, inevitably we suppose, 
a certain amount of resemblance 
between this wonderful tale and its 
predecessor. There was a map to 
guide the investigators in the one 
case ; there is a potsherd with a 
Greek inscription in the other. In 
‘ King Solomon’s Mines ’ the motive 
was stronger, for it was the recovery 
of hidden treasure and of a kingdom 
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to one of the invaders ; but in ‘ She’ 
it is more romantic, being all mixed 
with a very weird and uncanny kind 
of love-making. It is no doubt a 
sort of resurrection that has taken 
place in this new writer. The 
fancy of the public has been lately 
turned, by one of those impulses 
which periodically sway human 
sentiment, to the art of the story- 
teller, which, perhaps, had fallen a 
little out of repute, dimmed by the 
modern art of character-painting 
and analysis. We need scarcely in- 
quire, for we could give no satis- 
factory answer, what has brought it 
back. Something entirely inade- 
quate, no doubt, after the use and 
wont of human things: for neither 
Mr Rider Haggard nor Mr Steven- 
son can claim to have been the in- 
strument of the change. It was 
there before those who were born 
to supply it. As likely as anything 
it was Mr Hugh Conway who first 
struck the rock, though by what 
right no man can tell; certainly 
he was no prophet that he should 
do this thing. But whatever the 
means, the thing has been done; 
and now it is not the fine discus- 
sion of means and motive, the por- 
trait long-drawn out and endless of 
internal doubts and fears, but a 
lively outside story, which is the 
best charm to conjure withal. It 
cannot be pretended that Mr Rider 
Haggard has either the grim force 
of Gulliver, or that amazing calm 
matter-of-fact reality with which 
Defoe impresses himself upon us, 
with an unimaginative power al- 
most more telling than imagination. 
The methods of the new raconteur 
are not refined, nor his inspir- 
ation of any more ethereal kind 
than that of mingling experience 
and invention into a stirring tale. 
Neither satire nor criticism of life 
is in the strain. His object is to 
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work in as many marvels as possible, 
with so many realities as to make 
the whole look as if it might have 
been, which is an effort much more 
difficult than that of the writer 
who flings himself into the person 
of his hero, and feels and lives 
with him. Mr Rider Haggard 
has not proved as yet that he has 
anything that can be called ima- 
gination at all; but invention he 
has of the most robust kind, such 
as may afford a certain amount of 
pleasure to everybody who reads, 
and which probably impresses the 
masses more than the most poetic 
fancy. 

‘She’ is one of the wildest of pro- 
saic conceptions. She is an enchant- 
tess who has established an empire 
in the interior of Africa, unknown 
to history or tradition, unsuspect- 
ed by the geographers, a mysteri- 
ous region which contains the 
central fountain, or rather fire, of 


life, in which having bathed she 
is immortal—or rather compara- 


tively immortal, for there are 
limits to all things; and up to the 
time at which the story begins, this 
personage has lived and reigned 
only a trifle over 2000 years. 
Notwithstaading this respectable 
period of duration, she is still as 
full of all the arts of coquetry as 
if she were a young lady of the 
nineteenth century; although we 
are given to understand that she 
has been supported during the 
whole of the double millennium 
by a desperate passion, the love 
of a man whom she herself killed 
390 B.c., and for whose return to 
this world she has been all the 
time waiting. If the reincar- 
nation of souls is accomplished 
only at such long intervals, and 
if the second life is to be lived in 
the same or an exactly similar 
person to that which embodied the 
first, the doctrine of Pythagoras 
becomes of less difficult acceptance ; 
and this, so far as he means it at 
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all, would seem to be Mr Rider 
Haggard’s theory. For when the 
young hero, directed thereto by 
the vengeful instructions of an 
Egyptian ancestress, daughter of 
one of the early Pharaohs, forces 
his way into the kingdom of the 
enchantress, he is received by her 
with impassioned delight as the 
very Kallikrates whom she stabbed 
several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Naturally this brings 
about certain complications; for 
the mission upon which the youth 
was sent, following many unsuc- 
cessful ventures on the part of his 
remote ancestors from that period 
downwards, was to kill the sor- 
ceress and avenge his great-grand- 
papa. But instead of doing this 
he falls instantly in love with her, 
as does his friend and guardian, 
the teller of the tale: and if 
nothing had intervened, instead of 
vengeance there must have fol- 
lowed only an ecstatic honeymoon, 
and the reunion of the two souls 
which were severed by the rash 
act of the lady 2300 years before. 
But this, of ‘course, could not be 
permitted to be. 

The reader will easily perceive 
that, for a strong and daring 
inventor, without the aid of a 
poetic imagination, the  situa- 
tion is a very startling one. It 
would not, perhaps, have been 
less difficult had he been a poet, 
but the difficulties would have 
been of a different kind. No fine 
web of fate or tragic impossibility 
comes between. The old siren, 
who all through looks very much 
like an actress in a féerie, instead 
of being arrested by some subtle 
action of the unseen powers, or 
stayed by an_ irresistible destiny 
at the moment of her apparent 
triumph, only makes a ludicrous 
mistake, and perishes in a sort of 
explosion of fireworks in hideous 
decrepitude and disgust, shrivel- 
ling up into the semblance of an 
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old monkey,—she who had been 
the most beautiful of all women ever 
seen. Ewerything about the ca- 
tastrophe is mangué. The journey 
to the centre of life is attended by 
horrors which suggest stage car- 
pentry more than anything real ; 
and the plank which is carefully 
carried all the way to be placed 
over a gap in a tremendous chasm, 
where the wind is always raving, 
and where that prosaic bridge has 
to be thrown between a spur of 
unsteady rock and a loggan-stone, 
has surely been invented with 
some idea of future use in a panto- 
mime. Only once in the twenty- 
four hours does a ray of sunshine 
penetrate the blackness of this 
too awful gulf, and that moment, 
of course, has to be taken advan- 
tage of for the crossing. We re- 
commend it to the attention of 
Mr Irving. It might be wrought 
up into an _ unparalleled stage 
effect: but it is rather a failure in 
pen and ink. The more fearful 
and wonderful such circumstances 
are intended to be, the more ab- 
surd is the failure of them. We 
are, alas! not at all alarmed by the 
plight of Messrs Holly and Vincey, 
even when they return alone from 
their sublime adventure. It ex- 
cites our interest much more to 
hear how they are to fare at the 
hands of their savage escort when 
they come back without the queen, 
who alone has kept these savages 
in order. That commends itself 
to us as a real danger: the other 
is mere pasteboard and fireworks. 
But the shipwreck of the dhow ; 
the sudden wild squall in the midst 
of the fierce tropical moonlight ; the 
escape across lines of breakers to 
the savage unknown coast; the 
voyage up the river into the wild 
solitudes and dismal swamps,—are 
a very different matter. The one 


may not, perhaps, so far as we can 
tell, be any more real than the 
other ; 


but it looks like truth— 
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and truth most picturesquely and 
vividly set forth. The pilgrims 
have been enjoying the coolness of 
the night on the deck of the dhow, 
when they are roused, in the midst 
of a doze, by the following inci- 
dent :— 


“TI remember no more, till sudden- 
ly a frightful roar of wind, a shriek 
of terror from the awakening crew, 
and a whip-like sting of water in our 
faces. Some of the men ran to let go 
the haulyards and lower the sail, but 
the parrel jammed, and the yard would 
not come down. I sprang to my feet 
and hung ontoarope. The sky aft 
was dark as pitch; but the moon still 
shone brightly ahead of us, and lit up 
the blackness. Beneath its sheen a 
huge white-topped breaker, twenty 
feet high or more, was rushing on to 
us. It was on the break: the moon 
shone on its crest and tipped its foam 
with light. On it rushed beneath the 
inky sky, driven by the awful squall 
behind it. Suddenly, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, | saw the black shape 
of the whale-boat cast high into the 
air on the crest of the breaking wave. 
Then—a shock of water, a wild rush 
of boiling foam, and I was clinging 
for my life to the shroud,—ay, swept 
straight out from it like a flag ina 
gale. We were pooped. 

“The wave passed. It seemed to 
me that I was under water for min- 
utes—really it was seconds. I looked 
forward. The blast had torn out the 
great sail, and high in the air it was 
fluttering away to leeward like a huge 
wounded bird.” 


After they have managed (quite 
miraculously, we should say) to get 
into the attendant whale-boat, with 
its air-tight compartments, further 
dangers arise:— —-—- 


“The furious tempest drove over 
and round us, flinging the boat this 
way and that; the winds and the 
storm-wreath and the sheets of sting- 
ing spray blinded and bewildered us; 
but through it all we worked like de- 
mons, with the wild exhilaration of 
despair—for even despair can exhila- 
rate. One minute, three minutes, 
six minutes! The boat began to 
lighten, and no fresh wave swamped 
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us. Five minutes more, and she was 
fairly clear. Then suddenly, above 
the awful shrieking of the hurricane, 
came a duller, deeper roar. Great 
heavens! it was the voice of the 
breakers! 

“At that moment the moon began 
to shine forth again—this time behind 
the path of the squall. Out far across 
the torn bosom of the ocean shot the 
ragged arrows of her light, and there, 
half a mile ahead of us, was a white 
line of foam; then a little space of 
open-mouthed blackness, and then 
another line of white. It was the 
breakers, and these grew clearer and 
yet more clear as we sped down upon 
them like a swallow. There they were 
boiling up in snowy snouts of spray, 
smiting and gnashing together like 
the gleaming teeth of hell!” 


We will venture to add that in 
real adventure Mr Rider Haggard 
will find his best field. Truth is 
stranger than fiction even there, 
and it is hard to fit such a person- 
age as ‘She’ to the uses either of 
poetry or grammar. ‘She’ is a 
sham, and not a pleasant one. 

We have given enough, perhaps 
too much, room to the lighter liter- 
ature. Here is something which is, 
in contrast with all this froth, 
perhaps a little heavy, serious in- 
struction, and worth preserving. 
Mr Maxwell Lyte! deceives us a 
little to begin with, though we do 
not suppose he had any such in- 
tention. His book, which is in 
reality only the first volume of a 
history, is put forth more or less as 
a companion book to the ‘ History 
of Eton,’ which he published sev- 
eral years ago; but the Eton book 
had many ‘and very good illustra- 
tions, and the present volume has 
none, which is a disappointment to 
begin with. It is, however, very 
well worth the attention of those 
to whom Oxford is the Aéma Mater 
of intellectual life, as well as to 
the many more who are interested 
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in the great University, and eager 
to know all about it without being 
able to claim that relationship. 
‘*f would give my right arm,”’ 
we once heard an enthusiastic 
American poet say, flinging forth 
that member as he spoke, ‘‘ to have 
been educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford!’’ Alas! there are many who 
have possessed these privileges who 
make but small use of them. The 
history of the University, Mr Lyte 
tells us, has never before been 
written. (Another shorter work 
of the same kind, by the Warden 
of Oriel, has, we believe, just come 
from the press, but has not yet 
reached us.) Oxford has furnished 
plenty of antiquarian ‘bits,’’ and 
plenty of florid descriptions. The 
vagaries of its youthful inmates 
have called forth many a volume, 
and traditions of all sorts have 
been vaguely afloat, and done ser- 
vice as history in popular publi- 
cations. But none of her many 
literary sons have till now gathered 
documents and legends into the 
sieve of genuine and continuous 
historical research. Mr Lyte has 
no doubt destroyed a good many 
pleasant beliefs, and cut down 
cherished delusions into the bare 
outline of fact; but he nas thrown 
a great deal of real daylight upon 
the beginnings of those stately 
and venerable corporations which 
give individuality to English uni- 
versities. Even in this respect we 
are perhaps a little disappointed by 
the result of his investigations ; for 
it had been a sort of accepted con- 
clusion that the distinctive feature 
of English university life, the ex- 
istence of its many separate Col- 
leges, each with a band of scholars, 
united by close ties of fellowship 
and propinquity, was characteristic 
and fundamental—in_ short, that 
Oxford was born so, as a child is 
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born with its legs and arms com- 
plete, and fingers and toes de- 
veloped. The Scotch imagination 
(being slow, as everybody knows) 
at first refuses to believe that the 
time ever existed when there was 
no Master in Balliol, although Snell 
scholarships, we allow, had an as- 
certainable beginning; but when 
we are called upon to ascend into 
remote antiquity, and concede that 
there was once no Balliol at all, 
the blood almost refuses to flow in 
our startled veins. 

Yet such it appears was reaily 
the case. ‘‘ For those who are ac- 
quainted with the Oxford of the 
present century alone,’’ says Mr 
Lyte, ‘‘ it may be difficult to realise 
that the University was a large and 
flourishing body long before it con- 
tained a single college of secular 
students. The collegiate system 
did not take its rise until the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and 
at least three more centuries 
elapsed before it became predomi- 
nant,’’—-so that, in fact, the univer- 
sity in England was at its begin- 
ning not much more dignified than 
in other places, but consisted of the 
same busy crowd of young men, the 
same untitled groups of lecturers 
and teachers, as in France or Ger- 
many, or even Scotland. Even the 
first founders did not do much more 
than establish ‘‘ chests ’’ (in fact, as 
well as in title) containing certain 
moneys, to be given or lent to poor 
scholars to help them through their 
studies. The Sea Chest, or Kist, by 
the by, an institution of last cen- 
tury in seaboard parishes, to help 
poor mariners to their salt-water 
equipment, hands on this simple 
title. The first thing that looks 
at all like the foundation of a 
College was, what we should call in 
Scotland the ‘‘ mortification” of 


certain funds made by John Balliol, 
which does not, however, seem to 
have had the grace of a voluntary 
act. 
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“It was in or before the year 1260 
that he incurred the censure of Walter 
Kirkham, Bishop of Durham, by some 
serious offence against ecclesiastical 
order, and he was not pardoned until 
he had submitted himself to be 
publicly scourged by the bishop at 
the door of the cathedral church, and 
had vowed to set apart a certain sum 
of money for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of poor students at the Univer- 
sity. In fulfilment of this vow, an 
establishment known as the ‘ house of 
Balliol’ was ere long opened at Oxford 
for the reception of poor scholars, the 
patron granting to each of them a 
weekly allowance of eightpence for 
‘commons,’—that is to say, for a share 
of the food at common table.” 


From such small beginnings do 
the greatest results spring! Dev- 
orgilla, the revered patroness to 
whom that learned corporation now 
looks back as upon an open-handed 
princess, ‘‘continued to pay the 
weekly allowances’’ after her hus- 
band’s death, and a considerable 
time afterwards the community 
was constituted under the external 
supervision of two proctors, mem- 
bers of the university, and a Princi- 
pal elected ‘by the students. The 
Master, that name of awe, was a 
later institution. The College be- 
gan its career in a hired house near 
the Church of St Mary Magdalen, 
about which spot it acquired 
various dwellings, never moving 
from the vicinity of that corner, 
now so fully filled up by the long 
extending line of building which 
forms the present very modern 
college. 

Mr Lyte disposes almost con- 
temptuously of the fond fiction of 
University College—that its cor- 
poration was founded by Alfred. 
And his account of how, one after 
another, these little centres of life 
and learning were formed, or formed 
themselves, with their chest or 
coffer full of odd moneys for the 
help of poor scholars, is very in- 
teresting. 

On more than one occasion, how- 
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ever, the very being of Oxford was 
in danger. After a great outburst 
of the immemorial town-and-gown 
quarrel, the University in a body 
abandoned that scene of tumult, 
migrating in one case to North- 
ampton, in another to Stamford, 
to the great alarm and horror of 
everybody concerned. So great 
was the impress produced by the 
later secession, that an oath to 
the following effect,—‘‘ You shall 
swear that you will not give or 
attend lectures at Stamford as in 
a university seat of learning or 


general college,’’—to be taken by’ 


all candidates for a degree, was 
not abolished until 1827. A still 
more tremendous riot, which took 
place in 1354, and in which the 
inns and halls of the newly formed 
communities were sacked, and the 
scholars cut to pieces, brought 
an interdict upon the townsmen. 
After one of these tumults, in which 
the Pope’s legate interfered, im- 
provements were introduced which 
will go to the heart of every par- 
ent. ‘‘He decreed that for the 
next ten years to come they should 
pay only one-half of the rent agreed 
on by them and their respective 
landlords before the secession, and 
that for ten years more they should 
pay according to their own valua- 
tion.’’ Admirable legate! he must 
have been an Irishman. We may 
add, in order to supply that touch 
of nature which makes the whole 
world kin, that affairs in the Uni- 
versity town in those days betray 
some familiar features known to all 
of us. ‘*The wine sold to the 
scholars by the Oxford vintners 
was denounced as being at times 
unfit for human consumption, and 
exorbitantly dear. The townsmen 
were frequently accused of rapac- 
ity and illegal conduct, in charging 
higher prices for certain articles of 
food than were sanctioned by Act 
of Parliament.”’ Even in our own 
days, unprotected as we are by any 
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Acts of Parliament, such things 
have been known. 

No one of all the Colleges, how- 
ever, had so large and magnificent 
a beginning as that intended by 
Wolsey, the great and splendid 
Cardinal College, which he had 
planned and partially built on 
the site of the present Christ 
Church. Everybody who has ever 
visited Oxford knows the staircase, 
with its airy and high-springing 
pillar and delicately carved roof, 
which leads to the great hall, 
both of them built by the Car- 
dinal. It is curious to hear 
that it was the great Churchman 
who began the seductive practice 
of suppressing monasteries, after- 
wards so powerfully followed up 
by his king whom he had served 
better than his God, and who aban- 
doned him so remorselessly. The 
Cardinal, however, was able tocarry 
out this spoliation with every legiti- 
mate sanction. He procured from 
Pope Clement VIII. ‘a bull autho- 
rising him, with the royal consent, 
to suppress the Priory of S. Frides- 
wyde, and to transfer the canons 
to other houses of the Augustinian 
order, so that their dwelling and their 
revenues might be assigned to the 
proposed college.’’ ‘The same Pope, 
some time after, explaining ‘‘ that 
divine service could not be properly 
maintained in monasteries con- 
taining less than seven professed 
members,’’ gave permission to his 
legate in England to suppress an 
unspecified number of such small 
religious houses, provided that the 
‘inmates should be transferred to 
other monasteries, and that their 
revenues to be taken for the new 
college should not in all exceed the 
yearly value of three thousand 
gold ducats.”’ This was indeed the 
thin end of the wedge—a sugges- 
tion supplied to a most ready 
scholar. The Pope—for Wolsey 
did not live to share that sorrow— 
must have deeply regretted the 
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initiative which showed Henry 
such an easy way of money-getting, 
and ene so much to his royal 
miad. 

In all probability, however, it 
was Wolsey’s fall which saved to 
us the venerable Church of S. 
Frideswyde, which now serves at 
once as the Cathedral of Oxford 
and the chapel of Christ Church. 
The magnificent Cardinal, could he 
have carried out his intention, 
would no doubt have replaced that 
noble old sanctuary with a fine 
church in highly decorated perpen- 
dicular architecture, than which, 
however, there are worse things. 
‘The reader will find not only a 
great deal of information, but also 
most interesting reading, in Mr 
Lyte’s book. 

Few people who take a serious 
anterest in Scottish history can 
open quite calmly a volume that 
is entitled ‘ The Scotland of Mary 
Stuart.’' The present work, how- 
ever, brings with it a certain dis- 
appointment in the discovery that 
Mr Skelton has only given us an 
instalment, a first volume, which, 
dealing as it does with many things 
of importance, yet leaves the chief 
objects. of interest for the next 
volume. It is rather hard on 
readers, this custom of issuing 
books of such interest bit by bit, 
breaking off like a penny serial at 
the most interesting part, with a 
promise ‘‘to be continued in our 
next.’’ No period of Scottish his- 
tory has been more voluminously, 
and often more unfairly, discussed 
than this of Queen Mary; the 
mere name of Mary Stuart seems 
even now to arouse as much party 
feeling as that of Mr Gladstone, if 
we may hope to be forgiven for 
mentioning the two names in the 
same sentence. But the history 
of this period has been hitherto 
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undertaken by men who belonged 
to one or other of two classes, 
neither fully capable of dealing 
with it in the most efficient way. 
They have been either determined 
partisans like Mr Froude, or scho- 
lars like Dr Hill Burton,—for 
whose valuable work we can have 
no word but of praise, but whose 
views were rather those of the 
student than the man. It is with 
great pleasure, therefore, that we 
welcome even an instalment of the 
history of these times from Mr 
Skelton, a writer who—though in 
a question like this every one 
must take a side—is neither an 
enthusiastic partisan nor blindly 
dependent upon chronicles. 

An author who, as he him- 
self says, writes his book ‘‘in the 
evenings of busy days,’’ has advan- 
tages which may almost counter- 
balance the patent disadvantage 
of restricted leisure—a man of 
the world having means of under- 
standing and divining the motives 
and modes of working of other 
public men, even at a distance of 
centuries, such as are seldom pos- 
sessed by the mere student. For, 
with all due allowances for circum- 
stances and customs, which differ 
from age to age, human nature 
three hundred years ago was not 
very much unlike the human nature 
of the present time. The difference 
of circumstances, however, between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies must be allowed to be very 
great. In a confused and tumult- 
uous kingdom, in which there was 
no solid and efficient balance of a 
middle class, but which was torn 
asunder by the great houses, which 
an unscrupulous statesman could 
always pit against one another, 
and disturbed by the tremendous 
outburst of religious feeling, which 
nowhere took such an impassioned 
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character as in Scotland, all ordin- 
ary rules are pushed aside: and 
between the rude Barons and the 
fervid Reformers, the place held 
by a highly trained diplomatist 
and statesman could not be other 
than a difficult one. 

Mr Skelton has chosen as his 
hero the one statesman of the 
time, in Scotland, who occupied 
this remarkable position,—a man 
who has not received from all 
his critics the praise which is, 
doubtless, his due. Sir Walter 
Scott makes one of his characters 
speak of him as ‘‘the crafty Leth- 
ington’’; Aytoun, also, in his 
‘ Bothwell,’ characterises him as 
the ‘‘crafty Lethington, that al- 
chemist in wile’’ ; and Mr Froude 
makes him out an unutterable vil- 
lain, ready for all kinds of iniquity; 
but we must remember that Leth- 
ington was on the Queen’s side, 
and that is, in Mr Froude’s opinion, 


prima facie evidence of his being 
either a knave or a fool, the former 
most likely in this case, for fool- 
ishness, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, was not one of Maitland’s 


characteristics. The fact that Mr 
Skelton has selected him for the 
chief part in the story of the time 
is, at the very outset, an assurance 
that, so far as the volume before us 
goes, Mr Skelton thinks very dif- 
ferently of Maitland. 

Our author goes far back into 
the history of the Maitlands, as 
indeed he does into that of every 
great family that he has cause to 
mention, though the Maitlands of 
that time were hardly a great 
family in comparison with the 
Stuarts, Scotts, Douglasses, Ham- 
iltons, Gordons, or Campbells. 
Much, however, must be permitted 
in this way to a writer who com- 
plains of the present age that it 
has, ‘‘ wisely or unwisely, made a 
clean sweep of the past,’’ and 
whose subject is the representative 
of an old Scottish family; al- 
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though those records of previous 
ages are perhaps more interest- 
ing to the antiquarian or the 
genealogist than to the ordinary 
reader, who goes through the first 
part of the volume with a certain 
amount of impatient anxiety for 
the time when Maitland is to be 
heard of in connection, not with 
his ancestors, but with Mary of 
Scotland ; for, in spite of the name 
which Mr Skelton has given to his 
work, nine readers will take it up 
for Queen Mary for one who per- 
uses it for Lethington. The more 
exciting part of his subject can 
be fully entered upon only in 
the «next volume. But we are 
fully compensated for the prelim- 
inary character of this by the 
remarkable and brilliant sketches 
of the country and the manners 
of the time —the Scotland of 
Mary Stuart. Edinburgh, all astir 
with its animated and picturesque 
crowd, shut up within its walls, 
no new town thought of in those 
high houses all piled upon each 
other on the top of the ridge, or 
descending in a noble line,—‘* the 
fairest and goodliest street,’’ says 
Taylor the. Water-poet, — to the 
gates of Holyrood, and crowded 
with all the forces that represented 
and dominated the national life, 
seems to have held the place rather 
of Paris than of London, in a land 
still thinly populated, and subject 
to local more than to imperial sway. 
But the country in its strongly 
marked divisions—the Lowlands, 
the limited centre of peace and 
industry and possible prosperity, 
with the fringe of seaboard towns 
that already aimed at trade—of 
which it is delightful to hear 
Queen Mary of Guise’s testimony 
that between Fife Ness and St 
Andrews (hurrah for the Kingdom 
of Fife!) she had never seen, ‘in 
France nor no other country, so 
many goodly faces in so little room 
as she saw that day in Scotland; ” 
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the wild, rieving, riding Border- 
ers, in all the recklessness of a 
district swept by perpetual feud ; 
the dark depths and heights of the 
Highlands, so imperfectly known, 
—is set before us with the pic- 
torial skill for which Mr Skelton 
is well known. Nor is it only the 
background of national scenery 
which is prepared before the rising 
of the curtain for the great action 
of the piece. The touching sketch 
of Mary’s mother; the truculent 
figure of Knox—about whom, with 
the veneration which we think 
every patriot should feel for that 
great man, we may hereafter pluck 
a crow with Mr Skelton; the fine 
and subtle picture of Lethington 
himself,——are all, from the author’s 
point of view, most important and 
worthy of attention; while the por- 
trait of Mary, indicated so deli- 
cately by contemporary pens in 
Mr Skelton’s skilful framework, 
will delight all Mary’s lovers, and 
move even the most prejudiced on 
the other side. Mr Skelton is very 
severe upon Elizabeth, but that, 
perhaps, was to be looked for. 
Lethington, his hero, he compares, 
to some extent, with the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. The chief points of 
resemblance appear to be subtlety, 
charm of manner and language, 
tact, and steadfast adherence to 
his purpose. Justum et tenacem 
propositi virum. Mr Skelton does 
not seem to lay much stress upon 
the first adjective, and perhaps he 
is right. 

Altogether we have here a vol- 
ume quite worthy of the writer’s 
high reputation. We may grumble 
because we have not got the whole 
book at once, but there are more 
unhappy states of mind than that 
of looking forward to a good thing, 
and perhaps for the second volume 
hope will give us patience to wait. 
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The ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,! was introduced to the 
world with a good many flourishes 
and trumpeting to all the echoes; 
but we can scarcely say that the 
promise of its prospectuses has 
been carried out. The scope is no 
doubt large, and the process of 
production laborious. Mr Leslie 
Stephen speaks with heartfelt 
sympathy of Carlyle’s troubles 
when he ‘‘first began serious 
work in the autumn of 1840. 
He was now making acquaintance 
with ‘ Dryasdust’ for the first 
time. He had never been en- 
slaved to a biographical diction- 
ary; and the dreary work of in- 
vestigating dull records provoked 
loud lamentations, and sometimes 
despair.’’ These words are probab- 
ly but an echo of the accomplished 
editor’s personal sentiments. There 
has certainly been no lack of hard 
work in the preparation of the 
‘Dictionary.’ It is to the outside 
spectator a goodly and an inspirit- 
ing sight to behold Mr Stephen 
and his merry men gathering in 
the Reading-room of the British 
Museum, pouring over catalogues 
with a zeal and enthusiasm which 
do equal honour to their heads 
and hearts, and wrestling with 
mighty tomes even until evening. 
The fare provided by these liter- 
ary bees is no doubt nourishing 
food, but it is not always appetis- 
ing. It is true that the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ is not a 
book which is meant to be read as 
one would read a novel of M. Ga- 
boriau or Mr Louis Stevenson. 
Dr Wendell Holmes tells an amus- 
ing story of a man whose frag- 
mentary acquaintance with many 
wide subjects was remarkable, and 
who showed minute knowledge 
on some points, together with ex- 
traordinary ignorance on _ other 
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cognate matters; a mystery ex- 
plained by the discovery that he had 
closely studied the first volume of 
a new encyclopedia, which un- 
fortunately only went so far as 
‘¢ Araguay.”’ Thus it happened that, 
while well up in all the facts con- 
cerning the Alps and Andes, he 
was wholly destitute of informa- 
tion regarding Mount Ararat ; and 
though thoroughly grounded in 
agriculture, was ignorant of the 
very rudiments of gardening. Such 
students, however, are rare. It 
may be that some devout readers 
of the ‘ National Biography.’ become 
acquainted with Cardonnel, while 
Marlborough is to them as yet an 
unknown quantity; that others 
grow into knowledge of Queen 
Caroline, to whom George II. is 
still an indistinct and almost my- 
thical personage ; or follow the for- 
tunes of Carstares before. they have 
begun to connect any definite idea 
with the locution ‘‘ William of 
Orange.”’ But this is a case which 
it is scarcely necessary to take into 
account. Asa book of reference, 
the present work is no doubt trust- 
worthy and full of sound informa- 
tion. But the same may be said 
of other works of the same de- 
scription: and in justification of its 
existence, it ought to have been 
something more. 

The volume before us, though as a 
whole deficient in interest, contains, 
however, as the previous volumes 
also do, some biographical articles 
of undeniable merit from a literary 
point of view. It goes without 
saying that Mr Leslie Stephen’s 
own essays will be found thoroughly 
worth reading. To the present 
volume he contributes, besides two 
less important articles, a_ short 
account of Carlyle, which is chiefly 
remarkable as a wonderfully bril- 
liant and lucid piece of precis-writ- 
ing; for it is no small feat to con- 
dense Carlyle’s life, with all its con- 
troversies, into a compass suitable 
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for a work of thiskind. Still, what 
man can do towards such an object 
Mr Leslie Stephens has done; and, 
though we could point out a few 
slight inaccuracies, and lament a 
slightly unsympathetic tone, his 
‘« Carlyle ’’ isa masterpiece of clear, 
terse, and concentrated writing. 
We are giad to perceive that Mr 
Stephen does rot end his minute 
account of the greatest prose-writer 
of our day without expressing his 
opinion in respect to Mr Froude’s 
interpretation of the trust left in 
his hands—a condemnation which is 
decided, although very mild in tone. 
Mr Stephen’s other articles deal 
with Henry Carey, the poet, the 
author of ‘Sally im our Alley,” and 
possibly of ‘‘ God save the Queen ”’; 
and with Christopher Cartwright, 
a Puritan divine. 

Another literary’ great gun is 
Mr Goldwin Smith, who has been 
engaged for this occasion only to 
supply personal recollections of 
the late Lord Cardwell, whom he 
has honoured with a panegyric 
which is neither tedious nor ful- 
some. A _ weighty historical au- 
thority has been secured in Dr S. 
R. Gardiner, dear to the student 
who loves exactitude, and knows 
that in this author he has found 
a historian far too ponderous to be 
inaccurate. Dr Gardiner presents 
us with an account of Carr, the 
unworthy favourite of James I., 
which is, no doubt, as true as 
gospel, and certainly as prosy as 
any commentary. It is strange, 
indeed, that a _ historian can so 
rarely be entertaining if he is 
accurate, or accurate if he is 
entertaining. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter so; perhaps if we had any 
one writer who combined the en- 
teriaining qualities of Mr Froude 
with the exactitude of Dr Gardi- 
ner, our excessive good fortune 
would excite the envy of the gods. 
In the meanwhile, we must be con- 
tent to admire those excellences 
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which the latter historian does 
show in this biography. The style 
thereof is unattractive; but there 
is a naive absence of all false mo- 
desty in the manner in which Dr 
Gardiner refers to his own works. 
Hardly a statement is brought 
forward which is not supported by 
a reference to Gardiner’s ‘ History 
of England,’ which valuable work 
is also mentioned at the end as 
almost the only authority to be 
consulted on the subject. Dr 
Gardiner is, of course, perfectly 
right. No doubt his history is 
about the best authority upon the 
period it describes, and there is 
absolutely no reason why a man 
should not admire his own works, 
especially when they deserve it: 
but they don’t usually say so. 

A more entertaining writer, 
and yet one to whose exactitude 
very little exception can be taken, 
is Mr James Gairdner, who is 
naturally intrusted with the bio- 
graphies which fall in the period 
of Henry VIII. The chief of 
these is his account of Catherine 
of Arragon, which, we are sure, 
will be read with great interest 
both by those who know anything 
about it and those who don’t. Mr 
Gairdner writes, not as an indif- 
ferent historian to whom all these 
matters long by-past are only in- 
teresting insomuch as they throw 
light on the manners and customs 
of the time ; but with a vivid per- 
sonal interest in the destiny of 
that unfortunate princess, which 
affects the reader with a like sym- 
pathy. The case of the queen is 
simply and plainly stated, and 
conveys in itself such an- indict- 
ment against Henry as the bitter- 
est partisan historian is rarely able 
to bring. We have from the same 
hand a sketch of Catherine How- 
ard and one of Catherine Parr, 
both sharers in the fatal dignity 
of the English Crown-matrimonial 
in these stormy days. Queens, 
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indeed, are to be found as thick 
as blackberries in this volume. 
Besides the three we have already 
mentioned, we have a brief and 
unpleasant account of Catherine 
of France, the queen of Henry V., 
from Mr S. L. Lee; and a lengthy 
one of Catherine of Braganza, by 
Professor Tout. More worthy of 
attention is the life of Queen Caro- 
line of Anspach, by Professor A. W. 
Ward, who gives a striking narra- 
tive of the life of a queen who, in 
personal rolitical power and ability, 
was hardly inferior to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and sets clearly before us 
the queer modus vivendi between 
a couple who seem to have only 
been really agreed upon one point 
—their common detestation of their 
eldest son. The history of the un- 
fortunate Caroline Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark, is also presented to 
us by the same authority in as 
lifelike and interesting a narrative, 
though the erring queen gets scant 
grace from her cruelly precise bio- 
grapher. The list of unfortunate 
queens is completed by Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, who is described 
with a kind of unconscious irony 
as ‘*queen of George IV.,”’ while 
her predecessor and namesake fig- 
ures as ‘* Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’’ Her case is fairly 
enough stated by Mr John Ash- 
ton. It is singular that of all these 
queens, there is not one who seems 
to have had any but the most 
transient gleams of happiness. 
Of the remaining biographies, few 
are more interesting than the 
accounts of William Carstares by 
Dr AZneas Mackay; while some 
praise is due to Mr Hunt’s ‘ Life 
of Cannte.’ The latter warmed 
our heart in its beginning by the 
discovery of the name of Canute 
spelt with an a, as it used to be 
in our innocent childhood; but 
in a few lines we discovered our 
mistake, and found the familiar 
name reduced into an abom- 
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inable amalgamation of conso- 
nants, alike unpronounceable and 
unsightly. ‘To be sure, as a true 
disciple of the gospel according to 
Mr Freeman, it was perhaps neces- 
sary that the biographer should 
speak of the Danish hero under 
the uneuphonious appellation of 
Cnut. Would this were all! 
After the number of centuries 
during which St Chad has been 
held in monosyllabic veneration, 
is it not hard that he should be 
obliged to return to the original un- 
couthness of Ceadda? or is there 
any man among us who can lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, with 
truth, that he can pronounce such 
extraordinary names as Ceolfrith 
or Cenwalh? It is really absurd 
that, efter the thorough exposuse 
‘to which Mr Frederic Harrison 
subjected this ridiculous affecta- 
tion in a contemporary a_ short 
time ago, people should go on re- 
quiring us to break our jaws over 
Anglicising of all names, which seem 
to be adopted really for no other 
reason than that they were not 
used before,—for the studious 
Anglicising of all names in Latin 
languages is another essential prin- 
ciple of the same school. 

We have spoken of certain bio- 
graphies in the volume before us 
as deserving of high praise; and 
that articles which would be re- 
markable in any collection are to 
be found also in the preceding vol- 
umes, is no doubt the case. Yet 
this not enough to render the 
work a unique one, as was pro- 
posed and expected. It contains 
a greater number of biographies 
of all kinds of persons than any 
work yet published? Probably 
it does. Certainly there are lives 
of all kinds of persons, of all ages 
and all classes, and we might 
almost say all countries. From 
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the abstruse . researches of Pro- 
fessor Creighton into the history 
of St William de Carilef, or the 
still earlier antiquarian ‘‘ howkings ’” 
which have produced Mr Shuck- 
burgh’s article on Caractacus, buwn 
to the lives of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and the fiendish leader 
of his murderers, James Carey ; of 
Dr Carpenter and Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, which seem to have been 
chiefly compiled from the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ and the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,’—the roll of person- 
ages to be mentioned is full and 
complete. Saint or sinner, no one 
is too high or too low. Ben Caunt 
occupies as importont a place as 
St Chad; and proper mention is 
made of Bampfylde Moore Carew. 
Even the Dutch scholar Casaubon 
and the French rebel Cavalier 
must be mentioned, because they 
had some connection with England. 
But with all this it is scarcely a 
satisfactory work. Considerable 
information is vouchsafed to us 
concerning the great unknown of 
our country. We shudder when the 
kind hand of the biographer points 
out to us the atrocious blunder com- 
mitted by some Heaven-forsaken 
ignoramus who confused Nicholas 
Carvell with James Calfhill. But 
we doubt whether the labours of all 
these gentlemen will succeed in pro- 
ducing anything more than a very 
ordinary book of reference, with a 
good article here and there,—ex- 
actly as all previous compilers of 
such works have done before them. 

We look forward, not without 
trepidation, to the flood of ‘* Jubi- 
lee’’ literature that will overflow 
our table during the year on which 
we have happily entered. One of 
the first, and one that will not be 
the last in importance, is Captain 
Trotter’s ‘ History of India under 
Queen Victoria’ '—may she live to 
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celebrate her jubilee as Empress of 
Hindustan! Captain ‘Trotter is 
already well known as an Indian 
historian. His new _ work is, 
however, the most ambitious to 
which he has put his hand. The 
fifty years during which the Queen 
has ruled over India cover more 
history than any preceding century 
in the East of which we have 
record. Events of the highest im- 
port succeed each other as rapidly 
as the scenes are shifted in a 
theatre. Beginning with the lurid 
glories, not unmixed with dishon- 
our, of our earlier Afghan wars, 
Captain Trotter leads us from an- 
nexation to annexation—Sindh, the 
Punjab, Oudh—until we find our- 
selves struggling for life in the 
death-grips of the Mutiny ; and then 
to the wonderful re-establishment of 
British influence, and that renais- 
sance of Indian progress which is 
destined to end no one can tell 
where, and carry ourselves no one 
knows whither. The events which 
have happened in India under 
Victoria’s reign are of sufficient 
interest to make their bare recital 
interesting ; and when a writer who 
is as much master of his subject as 
is Captain Trotter records them, 
the result cannot fail to be read- 
able. 

There are peculiar difficulties in 
writing Indian history, and though 
we fully admit the excellence of 
Captain ‘Trotter’s ‘India under 
Victoria,’ we are not quite sure 
that he has succeeded in completely 
mastering them. Fortunately for 
the Indian Viceroy, no officious 
member of his Legislature can ‘* beg 
to ask’’ for any information about 
what is going on ; and although in- 
quisitive members of the Opposi- 
tion at home may succeed in elicit- 
ing statements, or even drawing 
out a Blue-book, still it is a ‘‘ far 
cry to Lochow,”’ and the real sources 
of Indian history generally remain 


entombed in Viceregal bureaux 
and secretariat pigeon-holes. Fifty 
years from his death was the time 
prescribed by the great Marquis of 
Dalhousie during which his papers 
were to be sealed from the gaze 
of biographer or historian. Only 
seven-and-twenty years of this 
period have already expired; but 
when the seals are broken, we 
confidently expect that even such 
a complete account as Captain 
Trotter gives of. the annexation of 
the Punjab and Oudh will have to 
be rewritten, while we shall be 
much surprised if his opinions re- 
garding these transactions are not 
considerably modified. We may say 
once for all, that though we can 
trust to Captain Trotter's facts, we 
generally find ourselves out of sym- 
pathy with his views. Our previous 
acquaintance with his_ writings 
scarcely prepared us to find in him 
a eulogist of the Ilbert Bill; or of 
Lord Ripon’s pro-native, sentimen- 
tal administration ; and we trust, by 
the time when he comes to expand 
the postscript in which he dismisses 
the career of the late Governor- 
General, he will have reconsidered 
the subject. It is not every Anglo- 
Indian who, when he returns to 
settle in his native country, can 
maintain unweakened the impres- 
sions which he formed in the 
East. Nor would it be well if it 
were so, for Anglo-Indians have 
a tendency to grow narrow and 
illiberal, as become members of 
the small white oligarchy who 
rule two hundred millions of dusky 
skins. But we see too often that 
a remarkable—indeed we may say 
a miraculous—conversation over- 
takes many old Indians when they 
find themselves once more at home. 
Their ayes become noes, their noes 
ayes; they surrender all the con- 
victions which personal knowledge . 
and experience had wrought in 
them, in favour of the too often 
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sentimental ideal about Indian 
affairs held forth by those whose 
sole acquaintance with India has 
been derived from the map and the 
newspaper. Mr _ ‘Trotter’s views 
are, of course, intelligent, and, we 
are sure, conscientious, but we 
must conclude that he has lost 
touch of Anglo-Indian feeling ; 
and when he can assail the Indian 
Government or a Viceroy on any 
point that is unpopular in this 
country, he does not spare his cen- 
sure. His judgments are often 
incomplete, so as to mislead. We 
quite agree with his estimate of 
the misconduct of the first Afghan 
war, but its results were not with- 
out value. But for the impres- 
sion our avenging army made upon 
the Afghans, there is every proba- 
bility that they would have swooped 
down on India when the Mutiny 
broke out, and rendered our posi- 
tion altogether untenable. Nor 
can we aggree with Captain Trotter 
in many of his views regarding the 
economics of Indian administra- 
tion. He is all in favour of the 
ryot, and pronounces a very un- 
merited condemnation of Lord 
Cornwallis’s Permanent  Settle- 
ment, which, more than any other 
measure of civil polity, tended to 
give the British a firm foothold on 
India; and he warmly approves of 
the concessions which the Govern- 
ment has subsequently forced the 
zemindars to make — concessions 
which may be compared, in a mild 
way, tothose forced upon landlords 
by Mr Gladstone’s Rent Bill. In 
the same way the Talukdari settle- 
ment of Oudh, effected by Lord 
Canning and Sir Charles Wingfield, 
comes in for an undue amount of 
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severe criticism, while Sir John 
Lawrence’s measures in favour of 
the cultivators are praised at some 
expense to the faith of the pledges 
of the Indian Government. We 
yield to none in our admiration of 
Sir John Lawrence, nor can his ser- 
vices to India be easily overrated ; 
but these services were performed 
before he took his seat on the Vice- 
regal gaddi. His career’as Gover- 
nor-General failed to realise the 
expectations which had been based 
upon his past; and, with the pre- 
vious case of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
went far to establish an argument 
that the Indian Civil Service is 
not the best training-school for the 
guidance of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

We are not going to deal in de- 
tail with the more recent chapters 
in Captain Trotter’s History, for 
we fear we should be compelled to 
differ from him at every other 
point where he forms a judgment. 
We would rather give testimony 
to the value of his work as a record 
of facts clearly and graphically 
told; and where the reader will 
be obliged to vary from his con- 
clusions, he will not fail to do jus- 
tice to the generous and liberal 
spirit which animates the writer. 
A pretty close test of Mr Trotter’s 
two volumes satisfies us that he 
has left almost nothing out which 
deserves to find a place in history. 
Does he omit the Bombay riots of 
1874? or, like Mr Justice Stare- 
leigh, have we not got them ‘in 
our notes’? But no event that 
has had any bearing on Indian 
policy or affairs has been over- 
looked in Captain Trotter’s inter- 
esting volumes. 
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THE recess, although of short 
duration, has been pregnant with 
important events. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government meets Parliament de- 
prived of two of its most distin- 
guished and influential members, 
at a moment when that loss can 
ill be éndured. According to the 
common opinion of men, the Earl 
of Iddesleigh and Lord Randolph 
Churchill were held to represent 
the two different schools of Con- 
servatism which acknowledge the 
leadership of Lord Salisbury. That 
both should quit the Government 
immediately .before the reassem- 
bling of Parliament -would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have struck 
a severe blow at the Administra- 
tion thus weakened at a critical 
moment ; and it is only on account 
of the innate and inherent strength 
of the foundation upon which it 
rests, that the blow will probably 
be found to have fallen with com- 
paratively little effect. The sub- 
ject cannot be mentioned, nor the 
events of the moment discussed, 
without allusion, in the first in- 
stance, to the loss which the coun- 
try as well as the Government 
has sustained by the death of the 
elder of the two statesmen to 
whose resignation we have called 
attention. 

Sir Stafford Northcote (for so 
we love still to call him) had 
been for many years before the 
public. He had held high office, 
and had led the Opposition in 
the House of Commons in troub- 
lous times. Yet, despite his occu- 
pancy of positions which brought 
him constantly into conflict with 
other men, no man ever lived who 
made fewer enemies—no. states- 
man ever imported less of personal 
acerbity into political warfare— 
no politician ever discharged par- 


liamentary duties with more in- 
flexible honesty and uprightness, 
and yet with a courtesy and kind- 
ly appreciation of opponents which 
well maintained the best traditions 
of English public life. The ripe 
experience, the cultivated mind, 
the refined tastes, and the genial 
temper of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
all combined to enhance his. value 
to those with whom he was asso- 
ciated, and no one ever passed 
away from among us more truly 
respected and more sincerely re- 
gretted by the general voice of his 
contemporaries. It is not our 
purpose to refer more particularly 
to the circumstances which invest- 
ed the decease of this lamented 
statesman with a peculiar and 
melancholy interest, nor to say a 
word which could possibly cause 
pain or appear to impute blame 
to others. We cannot, however, 
avoid the remark that, in our judg- 
ment, no Conservative Cabinet 
would have been complete with- 
out the man who had so ably and 
faithfully led the party in the 
House of Commons in dark and 
dangerous days ; and that, had his 
life been spared, we are confident 
that we should ere long have seen 
him once more side by side with 
Lord Salisbury, assisting the Gov- 
ernment with his matured and 
proved ability. 

Of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
resignation we feel bound to speak 
with reserve, seeing that at the 
time of writing we are not in pos- 
session of the whole case, nor of 
the reasons which led to so unex- 
pected an event. There can be no 
doubt of the courage and ability 
of Lord Randolph, of the immense 
value of his services to the Con- 
servative and Unionist cause, and 
of the large share he can fairly 
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claim in the successes of the general 
election. Lord Randolph has done 
more than any one else to popular- 
ise the ‘‘ Tory party,” and to dis- 
abuse men’s minds of the idea that 
it is the ‘‘ party of reaction,’’ from 
whom no progress is to be expect- 
ed. He has obtained an influence 
with ‘‘ the masses’’ which is pos- 
sessed by hardly any other- public 
man of the day, and is regarded 
by many men as the link between 
the ‘‘ Constitutional’? and _ the 
‘¢Liberal’’ party—the pioneer to 
lead the former forward to a point 
at which the moderate and rational 
portion of the latter may be able to 
join and unite with them against the 
revolutionary programme of some 
of those who aspire to lead them. 
The departure from the Government 
of such a man cannot but be count- 
ed as a loss, and we must not fora 
moment forget that his was the 
sharpest sword that was waved 
aloft in the recent electoral con- 
tests—his the keenest lance that 
was couched against our Separatist 
foes. We must, however, confess 
to a feeling of regret that Lord 
Randoiph has not felt it his duty, 
at the present crisis, to postpone 
every other political desire or 
ambition to the one great neces- 
sity of preserving unimpaired the 
strength and unity of the Govern- 
ment which was formed for the 
main object of resisting the dis- 
union of the empire. However 
honest, abie, and eminent, Lord 
Randolph was still one of the 
youngest of the Cabinet; and it 
appears to us that there is no sub- 
ject, of however great importance, 


the consideration of which might’ 


not have been postponed, and 
every possible difference of opin- 
ion laid aside for the moment, 
until the power of the Separatist 
party had been completely shat- 
tered, and their policy abandoned. 
We say this in all respect to Lord 
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Randolph, and in the full belief 
that he has acted from the highest 
and most conscientious motives; 
but there are moments when sac- 
rifices of individual feeling must 
be made in the interests of the 
public, and real sacrifices some- 
times betoken a more real and un- 
selfish patriotism than even that 
forfeiture of position and power to 
which Lord Randolph has submit- 
ted, sooner than abandon or post- 
pone for the moment his personal 
convictions. 

The loss of Lord Randolph 
Churchill has not been entirely with- 
out its compensations, especially 
as we are convinced that his inde- 
pendent support will still be ren- 
dered to the constitutional Gov- 
ernment. Mr Goschen, who has 
long been Conservative in his 
opinions, and as such has encoun- 
tered the full force of Radical de- 
nunciation and abuse, has joined 
the Conservative Cabinet as a 
‘¢ Liberal Unionist,’’ and thus con- 
ferred upon the Government the 
double advantage of his own per- 
sonal weight and ability, and the 
assurance which his action affords 
the country that the tie between 
the Liberal and Conservative 
Unionists is as firm and un- 
broken as ever. Whilst congrat- 
ulating the Government upon Mr 
Goschen’s accession to its ranks, 
we cannot but offer our congratu- 
lations to that gentleman himself 
upon his extrication from a pain- 
fully false position. The number 
of so-called Liberals has of late 
years not been few who have con-. 
stantly condemned in private the 
measures for which party exigen- 
cies compelled them to give their 
votes, and to support by their pub- 
lic actions ; the truth being palpable 
to unprejudiced observers, that 
for some time past there has been 
an assimilation and approximation 
between moderate men of both po- 
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litical parties which has rendered 
the old party watchwords and 
combinations practically absurd and 
obsolete. If Mr Goschen has not 
voted for measures which he con- 
demned, he has done that which in 
the eyes of thick-and-thin partisans 
is actually worse ; for, sitting on one 
side of the House, he has spoken 
strongly against the measures and 
policy of those who were the ac- 
cepted leaders of that side. In 
truth, the logical mind, the strong 
common-sense, the reasonable Lib- 
eralism of Mr Goschen, have all 
tended to show him the illogical 
and unreasonable position of those 
latter-day Liberals who have grad- 
ually discarded the former and 
vital principles of the old Liberal 
party. Mr Goschen may rely upor 
it that, for a man of his keen in- 
tellectual powers and unquestioned 
ability, there is far more scope in 
the ‘“‘ Tory” than in the ‘* Radi- 


cal’’ party: the one he may hope 
to ‘‘ Liberalise,’’ because circum- 
stances and the lessons taught by 
time have caused them to become 
a progressive party; the latter he 
can never moderate, because it is 
immoderate, and because of the 


revolutionary spirits who influ- 
ence and guide that ‘‘ advanced ” 
section of their supporters, upon 
whom they depend for success at 
the polls, and who year by year 
more absolutely control their poli- 
cy as a party. The right place 
for Mr Goschen—and not only 
for Mr Goschen, but for Lord 
Hartington and his followers—is 
in the ranks of the party now 
led by Lord Salisbury, by their 
union with which they would form 
and consolidate one strong and irre- 
sistible party upon a national and 
constitutional basis. The neces- 
sity for such a party must appear 
more obvious than ever to those 
who consider the position of the 
country at the present moment. 
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So far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, prudent and patriotic men 
of every party will rejoice to see 
the seals of the Foreign Office in 
the firm grasp and strong hands of 
Lord Salisbury. No statesman 
who has of late years occupied the 
position of Foreign Secretary has 
inspired more general confidence; 
and the influence of Great Britain 
in continental Europe is tenfold 
that which was formerly the case 
during the days of the old 1880 
Gladstone Government, now hap- 
pily passed away. It is impossible 
to view the affairs of the Conti- 
nent without uneasiness ; and cir- 
cumstances beyond our control 
may cause the occurrence of events 
likely to result in grave complica- 
tions, and to require the greatest 
amount of nerve and prudence at 
the British Foreign Office. Should 
such be the case, the country will 
feel greater reliance upon Lord 
Salisbury than upon any other of 
our statesmen ; and we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves upon his re- 
sumption of the office for which he 
is so well fitted, and which he has 
already filled with so much credit 
to himself and advantage to his 
country. 

But whatever may be the inter- 
est attaching to foreign affairs in 
the coming session, it is abundant- 
ly evident that the same question 
which engrossed the attention of 
Parliament and the country in 
1886 will again force itself forward 
in 1887, and will require the best 
efforts of our statesmen for its 
solution. The state of Ireland 
has, indeed, occupied the time 
and tried the patience of the 
British Parliament for the last six 
years in a remarkable manner. 
Be it remembered that this mono- 
poly of parliamentary attention by 
Ireland has been coincident with 
the reopening of the land question 
by Mr Gladstone in 1880-81, and 
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his continued legislative attempts 
thereupon. As soon as it became 
known that the agitation of the 
Irish Land League had induced 
that impressionable statesman to 
revise his own Act of 1870 (by 
which he had hoped ‘‘ to close and 
seal up the subject for ever ’’), new 
hopes were kindled in the breast 
of every Irish tenant who was 
dissatisfied with his position, and 
of every National Leaguer who 
had been taught that the soil of 
Ireland really belonged to those 
fictitious beings who are called the 
‘‘children of Ireland,’’ as distin- 
guished from those ‘‘ rack-renting”’ 
landlords who have inherited or 
bought it according to the legiti- 
mate practice of ordinary law. A 
new impetus was given to agita- 
tion, and the idea became firmly 
engrafted upon the Irish mind, 
that the ‘‘ rattle of slugs along the 
roads,’’ or, in other words, well- 
sustained and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition to the law, would frighten 
a Gladstonian Government into 
concession to any demands upon 
which the ‘‘ Nationalist’’ leaders 
might insist. We are but too well 
acquainted with the history of 
these six years, nor is it our duty 
to recapitulate the events which 
led to the wondrous change of 
front in Mr Gladstone at the close 
of the year 1885. The statesman 
who had always avowed his ad- 
herence to the example and policy 
of Sir Robert Peel, repudiated the 
teaching of that great leader; the 
Prime Minister who had passed 
stronger measures of coercion than 
any of his predecessors, suddenly 
condemned as iniquitous the coer- 
cion which he himself had practised ; 
the head of a Cabinet by whose 
action many hundreds of Irishmen 
had been imprisoned for their 
Home Rule opinions, avowed him- 
self a Home-Ruler, and not only 
so, but with a perversity of in- 
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genuity which would be ludicrous 
if the matter were less grave, en- 
deavoured to prove that even 
when he was imprisoning Home- 
Rulers he had never said a word 
or held an opinion against Home 
Rule. Then followed the won- 
drous strife which we have wit- 
nessed within the bosom of the 
Liberal party. Besides the con- 
sistent Home Rulers, those whose 
politics were personal, and whose 
political belief was Gladstone- 
worship, as well as those to whom 
office was their creed, and whose 
only hope of office was in Glad- 
stone, followed their chief with 
ready alacrity, and discovered 
that the Parnellite ‘‘juice’’ in 
which they were about to ‘‘ stew,”’ 
was nourishing and invigorating 
to their political frame. Nobler 


spirits, however, and men who 
cherished the old and _ funda- 
mental Liberal principle as to the 
right of private judgment, dared 


to think for themselves, and to 
separate from the leader who had 
thus stepped aside from the old 
paths of constitutional Liberalism. 
Against these men was poured 
forth the full vial of that leader’s 
wrath, and his utmost exertions 
were used to ensure their political 
extinction. If they now survive— 
and their parliamentary strength 
has been scarcely diminished—it is 
because they have found upon the 
Tory side, and among the Tory 
party, a frank recognition of their 
honourable consistency, and an 
earnest and honest desire to co-oper- 
ate with them in the maintenance 
of that great principle which at 
present binds together Tory and 
Liberal Unionist in a bond so 
strong as to overshadow and ex- 
clude all minor points of difference. 
If, however, such a bond is to be 
made as strong and enduring as 
all true patriots must desire, it is 
very necessary that we should at 
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the present moment clearly under- 
stand what it is we intend, upon 
what ground we take our stand, 
and what is the great and essential 
difference between ourselves and 
our opponents. It is all the more 
necessary on account of the new 
phase of the question upon which 
we have recently entered. 

During the iast general election, 
no term was too harsh to be ap- 
plied by the Gladstonians to those 
Unionists whom they designated 
by the title of ‘* Dissentient Lib- 
erals.”” From the ex-Premier him- 
self down to the humblest of his 
followers, the Liberal Unionists 
were made the target for scorn 
and the object of their bitterest op- 
position. But things have changed. 
Just as the fact that the Tories 
and Nationalists, if voting in the 
same lobby, constituted a majority 
in the Parliament elected in 1885, 
created in Mr Gladstone’s mind a 
reason for declaring that adhesion 
to Home Rule which, up to that 
moment, he had so carefully con- 
cealed from his nearest and dear- 
est political friend; so, in the 
minds of reflective Gladstonians, 
arose the necessity of an alteration 
in their demeanour towards ‘* Lib- 
eral Unionists,’’ so soon as it ap- 
peared, after the election of 1886, 
that the presence of the latter in 
the Tory lobby would afford a 
majority over the combination of 
Radicals and Parnellites who would 
follow MrGladstone. Therefore it 
is that a milder tone has been adopt- 
ed towards at least a portion of the 
Liberal Unionists: ‘Liberal  re- 
union ” has been whispered in their 
ears as something not altogether 
incompatible with that ‘unity of 
the empire’ to which they are 
pledged, and a readiness has been 
avowed to modify any and every 
detail—if not any and every princi- 
ple—which could stand in the way 
of so blessed a consummation. 


Two objects are evidently in the 
Gladstonian mind—first, to win 
back some of the revolted sub- 
jects; secondly, even if this pro- 
ject should fail, to sow seeds of 
discord between the Whig and 
Radical Unionists. We _— speak 
with respect of the Knights of the 
Round Table who have lately met 
in fraternal discussion, but we do 
not believe that their conference 
can do anything else than accentu- 
ate the differences which divide 
them. It cannot be so, indeed, 
without a loss of political charac- 
ter on one side or the other; be- 
cause those differences, as we un- 
derstand them, are essentially dif- 
ferences of principle, and not of 
detail. The real fundamental 
question which divides men upon 
this Irish matter is the question 
whether or no the Irish—or, to put 
it more fairly, the Queen’s subjects 
resident in Ireland—are to be con- 
sidered as a separate nation, or as 
part and parcel of the thirty-six 
or thirty-seven millions who form 
the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It must not be for- 
gotten that up to the very moment 
of Mr Gladstone’s declaration in 
favour of Home Rule, the leaders 
of the ‘* Nationalists’’ had been 
loudly advocating separation from 
Great Britain, the banishment of 
the ‘*Saxon’’ from Ireland, the 
raising of the “‘ green flag ’’ instead 
of the Union-jack, and the right 
of Ireland to ‘‘take her place 
among the nations of the earth.” 
We repeat that this must not be 
forgotten ; because, although these 
sentiments are now disavowed, 
and we are as loudly told by the 
same men that Ireland does ot 
desire separation from England, 
we must use our own judgment as 
to whether we will believe these 
gentlemen’s speeches before or 
after December 1885, ahd must 
remember that if, after all, the 
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first and earlier speeches contained 
the true expression of their feel- 
ings, they would stand on vantage- 
ground from which hereafter to 
carry out their intentions, if they 
had a subservient Parliament and 
an executive (as proposed by Mr 
Gladstone) under their control. 
But granted that they do zo¢ wish 
for separation. In that case, if 
Ireland is still to be joined with 
us, and if the people of the four 
countries—England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales—are still to be 
considered as one, surely the ques- 
tion of their government by one 
or more Parliaments becomes a 
question of convenience, to be de- 
cided according to the feelings and 
wishes of the whole, and not only 
of one part of the population. If 
we are to be, as we have been, a 
united people, and if the conveni- 
ence of the whole people is to be 
considered, surely it would be, as 
Mr Bright says, ‘‘an intolerable 
mischief ’’ to have two Parliaments 
in one country ; and we are further 
inclined to agree with him that 
“«no sensible man can wish for the 
two within the limits of the pres- 
ent United Kingdom, who does 
not wish the United Kingdom to 
become two or more nations en- 
tirely separate from each other.”’ 
We take, then, the one great 
and essential difference between 
Unionists and Separatists to be 
the question whether there shall 
or shall not be a separate Par- 
liament for Ireland. Everything 
hangs upon the word Parliament. 
The question of a separate ex- 
ecutive is immensely important, 
but that of a Parliament is still 
more so; and for this reason. If 
this demand be steadily refused, 
local relief may be given, the de- 
velopment and extension of self- 
government essayed, and _institu- 
tions freely altered to meet Irish 
wishes and Irish requirements. So 


any Irish question, they are out- 
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long as the sanction of the Imperial 
Parliament (the Irish being always 
fully represented therein) is re- 
quired, no harm can be done to 
imperial unity, and the balance 
will be fairly held between the 
different Irish interests and creeds. 
But once given an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and the groundwork is laid 
for innumerable further demands 
and interminable difficulties which 
it will be found impossible to pre- 
vent. If the control of the execu- 
tive is not also given, an imme- 
diate and powerful agitation will 
accompany the calling into exist- 
ence of the Parliament. Then it 
will be asked why the financial 
power permitted to ‘* Grattan’s 
Parliament ’”’ is to be removed from 
the newly constituted Irish Legis- 
tature? As time goes on, there 
will be continual efforts (and natu- 
ral efforts beyond doubt) to remove 
this and that restriction—contin- 
ual attempts to enlarge the powers 
and increase the area of action pre- 
scribed for the Irish Parliament ; 
and such attempts will in all pro- 
bability be followed by agitation 
such as thatto which Mr Gladstone 
has taught British Governments to 
yield. It will be remembered, too, 
that as all these demands will be 
made in the name of Liberty and 
Justice to Ireland, backed by the 
cry of equality for the four coun- 
tries, and supported by the native 
eloquence in which Irishmen are 
so proficient, they will undoubtedly 
be popular with Irish constituen- 
cies, and will in all probability 
command a majority in the Irish 
Parliament. If there is a separ- 
ate Irish Government, how is it 
to exist save by concession to Irish 
demands? And hence arises an- 
other question. 

At present the ‘‘Irish nation” 
is fully represented in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. If, upon 
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voted, they go away grumbling, and 
declare that ‘‘a parcel of British 
ignoramuses’’ have defeated them. 
But suppose that upon any ques- 
tion passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment the Legislature of Great 
Britain should feel bound to take 
adverse action, the anger and 
bitterness will surely be much 
greater and more intense when a 
decision of their own Parliament 
has been reversed, than it now 
is when Irish representatives are 
simply outvoted in an assembly 
wherein they are fully represented, 
and after the question under dis- 
cussion has been well debated, with 
every opportunity afforded them 
to urge and impress their views 
upon their colleagues. That this 
might easily happen may be sup- 
posed from the language we. read 
of as employed with regard to the 
land question in Ireland. Only 
the other day Mr Dillon boldly 
stated that the land had been 
‘«rubbed from the children of Ire- 
land’’ by the fathers of the present 
landlords, from whom they ‘‘ would 
take it.’” These words, taken with 
others, and considered together 
with the action of the League, and 
the intentions expressed to ‘‘ abol- 
ish landlordism,’’ indicate a feel- 
ing among those who are likely to 
exercise great influence over the 
people of Ireland, which bodes but 
little good to the ordinary princi- 
ples of common justice and legal- 
ity which prevail in this country. 
Yet if these principles are to be 
set at defiance in Ireland, it will 
be the bounden duty of Great Bri- 
tain to interfere, and hence may 
and probably will arise compli- 
cations of which no man can 
foresee the end. 

If the present Government have 
erred at all, it has not been on the 
side of severity in enforcing the 
law in Ireland. The law must 
be enforced; such iniquities as 


‘the Plan of Campaign ’’ must be 
faced and repressed ; and the Gov- 
ernment may confidently rely upon 
the support of public opinion in 
their efforts todoso. If weshould 
unfortunately live to see an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish executive 
in Dublin, the duty of the British 
Government would still remain, 
but its difficulty in the perform- 
ance of that duty would be enor- 
mously increased. It is, then, 
this idea of a Parliament which 
must be resolutely opposed, and 
which constitutes the first great 
difference between us and our op- 
ponents. It is idle to reiterate 
the old, old question, ‘‘ Why not 
let the Irish manage their own 
affairs?’’ The plain and simple 
answer is, that the Irish have no 
more affairs of their own, requiring 
parliamentary management, than 
the inhabitants of any English or 
Scottish county ; and those which 
do require such management must 
be managed by the United Parlia- 
ment as long as we are a united 
country. There is no one argu- 
ment in favour of a separate Irish 
Parliament which does not logi- 
cally and legitimately lead to the 
demand for complete separation. 
Take, for instance, Sir Charles 
Russell’s grandiloquent expression, 
that what the Home-Rulers de- 
mand is ‘‘ government for the peo- 
ple by the people.’ Nosuch thing. 
If we are a united people, what 
Sir Charles Russell demands is 
that the four or five million in 
Ireland should set up a Govern- 
ment for themselves 4y themselves, 
which may, and probably would be, 
a Government very much at vari- 
ance with the wishes and opinions 
of the vast majority of the united 
population. Of course, if Ireland 
is to be considered a_ separate 
people, the demand would assume 
another complexion; but this is 
what is indignantly denied. Again, 
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take Lord Rosebery’s somewhat 
supercilious question, ‘‘Is there 
any geographical limit to repre- 
sentative institutions ?’’ Certainly 
there is, in the sense in which the 
question is applicable to the de- 
mand for an Irish Parliament. 
If Ireland is united with Great 
Britain, and part of our home 
empire, we do not require two Par- 
liaments therein, and a similar de- 
mand might as well be made from 
Lancashire or Yorkshire. If Ire- 
land is a separate nation, the ques- 
tion is of course to be answered 
after a different fashion. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
point out, in a few words, what 
seems to us to be the great rally- 
ing-point of the Unionist party. 
Much more might be written, and 
many other arguments adduced 
upon the subject, but we have 
said enough to show how clear 
and how great is the difference 
between us and our opponents, 
and how fair and just a ground 
we have upon which Liberal and 
Tory Unionists may stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the combat before 
us. For we must not delude our- 
selves with the belief that the 
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battle is over. We have powerful 
adversaries with whom to contend ; 
and inasmuch as self-interest is a 
potent motive with mankind, we 
must not forget to take into ac- 
count that there are many Liberal 
Unionists who will be strongly 
tempted to accept any compromise 
which may restore them to the 
comfortable position of members 
of a united Liberal party. There 
can be little doubt that such com- 
promises will be attempted and 
offered. They can best be de- 
feated by keeping before the eyes 
of the public generally, and the 
Liberal Unionists in particular, 
the special issues to which we 
have adverted, and the great prin- 
ciples which form our legitimate 
bond of union. During the recess, 
we may be well satisfied that we 
have held our own. Orators of 
different calibre have delivered ad- 
dresses upon both sides of the 
question in many different parts 
of the country; but, so far as we 
have seen, in oratory as well as 
in literature, the Unionist cause 
has had decidedly the best of it. 
The historical case of the Separ- 
atists has practically disappeared ; ! 












1 Although this is undoubtedly true, it is unfortunately the fact that many 
errors as regards the history of the past are still to be found in quarters in which 
accuracy would be expected, and such errors, if uncontradicted, become accepted 


as facts. For instance, in Whitaker’s Almanack for the present year, p. 303, 
under the heading, “The Kingdom of Ireland,” we find it stated that, « Although 
Ireland was annexed in 1170, it was not properly brought under English rule 
until the time of William III., and even then was permitted to retain a certain 
amount of apparent independence, one of the most cherished forms of which was 
the native Parliament which existed for more than three hundred years, and was 
extinguished at the time of the Union in 1801.” It is partly upon the ‘supposed 
existence of a “native” Parliament that the demand is now made for a separate 
Parliament for Ireland, and therefore it is important to bear in mind that it is 
absolutely untrue that such a Parliament ever existed. Up to the time of James 
I., the only thing resembling a Parliament was the convention of Aritish settlers 
within “the Pale,” summoned at the pleasure of the British sovereign; then 
came the Parliament established by James. I. to consolidate his own power; and 
the Parliament subsequent to the accession of William III. was still so contrary 
to a “native Parliament,” that it was confined exclusively to Protestants, and 
the Catholics, who numbered at least three-fourths of the population, could not 
sit in that Parliament, nor (until 1793) even vote at the election of its members. 
To speak of a “native Parliament” having existed in Ireland for upwards of 
three hundred years, is therefore to state that which is contrary to historical 
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the arguments to be drawn from 
the past are _ incontrovertibly 
against them; and as_ regards 
their present position, it must 
be confessed that they depend 
rather upon the personal follow- 
ing of one eminent man, than upon 
any support which their cause has 
won from the public upon its in- 
trinsic merits. Their popular 
catchwords, addressed to the dem- 
ocratic ear, may here and there 
secure approval, the eloquence of 
some of their advocates may gain 
support, and the power of party 
discipline and organisation may 
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enable them to carry on the con- 
test for a while ; but if the Union- 
ist party will keep in view the 
justice of their cause and the 
simple principles upon which it 
rests, we do not for a moment 
doubt that they will be able to 
repel all the assaults of their op- 
ponents, and to secure the con- 
fidence and the support of the 
great body of their countrymen. 
In this spirit and in this belief 
we bid the Government ‘God 
speed’’ at the commencement of 
that which promises to be an im- 
portant session. 





truth, and to convey to the public an inaccurate account, which, in the case of 
so valuable a publication as that to which we allude, is clearly the result of 
accident, but an accident much to be regretted in the interests of historical 


truth. 





